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AN APPRECIATION 


Mr. Dawson is one of the striking figures of the 
English pulpit of to-day. He is a versatile man, most 
versatile, but doing many things he does them all well. 
He is a student of English literature, and his ‘ Makers 
of Modern English Prose” and his “‘ Makers of Eng- 
lish Poetry ” are among the best books of their class. 
He is a novelist, and of his five volumes the last one, 
“The Quest of the Simple Life,” is an antidote to one 
of the great perils of our generation. He is a poet and 
dramatist, and his play “ Savonarola”’ is worthy of 
high praise. He is a lecturer, popular and inspiring, 
and after hearing his study of the Life and Times of 
Savonarola, I returned to my hotel thinking of the great 
days of Wendell Phillips. He is an editor, and his 
Young Man’s Column is a column popular indeed in 
one of the English magazines. But above all else, he 
is a preacher, persuading men to righteousness and to 
the life of Jesus Christ. His volumes, “ The Comrade 
Christ ” and “ The Church of To-morrow,” have been 
widely read in America. Having heard one of the 
sermons included in this volume, “The Reproach of 
Christ,” and having read some of the others in “ The 
Quadrant Magazine,” I have urged Mr. Dawson to 
republish them, not simply because of their literary 
charm, their solid matter, and their appeal to the higher 
spiritual life, but because I have felt that many of Mr. 
Dawson’s readers in this country would like to preserve 
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in permanent form sermons first heard in Highbury 
Quadrant and that had furnished incitements to a bet- 
ter life. It should be added that these sermons are 
now published just as they were preached, and repre- 
sent an attempt to persuade men God-ward and Christ- 
ward from the viewpoint of the English preacher and 
the English listener. 
NEWELL DwicutT Hits. 


al 
THE REPROACH OF CHRIST 


Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt.—Hebrews xt. 26, 


‘T VHE greatness of Moses is a solitary and un- 
contested greatness. It is neither Abraham, 
Isaac, nor Jacob who is the real founder of the 

Hebrew race; it is Moses. There are many circum- 

stances which are capable of destroying the germ of 

nationality, but clearly none that is so potent and dis- 
ruptive as slavery. From mere political subjugation 
nations rise again; but it is rare that any nation can 
re-collect its forces after a prolonged period of physical 
slavery. A people long enslaved soon loses the very 
sentiment of nationality: it is absorbed in the nation 
that has subjugated it; it becomes reconciled to shame 
and impotence, and its cohesive force—that force which 
is the bond of nations—is relaxed and dissipated. To 
such a state had the Hebrew people sunk in the days of 
Moses. They had reached that final state of apathy 
and despair in which both the hope and desire of de- 
liverance had died away. From that state they were 
redeemed by the force and genius of a single man. Un- 
aided by any powerful personage, mocked by the very 
race for whom he toiled, Moses succeeded in the most 
tremendous and hopeless task ever attempted by man. 
He fanned the dying embers till the fire of national 
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hope was rekindled, collected the scattered units of a 
crushed and cowardly people into an invincible confed- 
eracy, achieved their liberty, shaped a mob into an 
army, an army into a nation, imbued them with spirit, 
energy, glorious ideals, and lastly built them up into a 
nation so powerful and peculiar that three thousand 
five hundred years pass away with all their infinite vicis- 
situdes, and behold, the Jew is still what Moses made 
him. In all history there is no record so wonderful 
as this, and among the sons of men there has perhaps 
been not one so great as Moses. 

But it is not of these things we think when we read 
this passage. The career of Moses is presented to us 
from another point of view, altogether startling and ex- 
traordinary. A parallel between the greatness of 
Moses and the greatness of Christ is boldly suggested, 
and the first and natural question on our lips is, What is 
there in common between the two? Moses is a legisla- 
tor, a soldier, a nation builder; but Christ is none of 
these things. The son of the Levite who thus became 
the father of his people was a man of quick decisive 
energy, a tremendous Titan wrestling with a titanic 
task; the Son of Mary was meek and lowly in heart. 
Moses was great with a supreme earthly grandeur, 
but the greatness of Jesus seems not of earth. 

Moreover, the writer of this passage speaks as 
though Moses were conscious of the spirit and temper 
of Christ, and directly imitated them. He bore a re- 
proach which is distinctly called the reproach of Christ. 
It is as though the image and career of Christ glowed 
before his mind’s eye—a vision, a picture, directly in- 
vigorating and inspiring him—yet many centuries were 
to elapse before Christ was born in Bethlehem. How 
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can we explain these things? Is this passage a delib- 
erate utterance of truth, or merely a brilliant paradox? 
I take it that it is not paradox, but truth, and the truth 
it expresses is this, that the Christ-spirit has always ex- 
isted in the world, and to conform to that spirit is to be 
a Christian. The Christ-spirit was abroad in the days 
of Moses; that spirit brooded over the spirit of Moses, 
and wrought itself into his spirit, so that he, as well as 
Paul, might have said: 


‘** Scarcely I catch the words of His revealing, 
Hardly I hear Him, dimly understand ; 
Only the power that is within me pealing, 

Lives on my lips and beckons to my hand.” 


But vague, and sweet, and awful as was that vision, 
yet it was authentic, and through the mist and cloud of 
dreams the unborn Christ called to Moses, “ Follow 
me.’ And when He gave His life for the people He 
did a Christlike thing; He went the way that Christ 
trod, he bore the reproach that Christ bore, he was the 
Christ of his time and nation, for where the spirit of 
Christ is, there is Christ. 

Let us, then, forget for a moment all the imperial 
and political aspects of the life of Moses, all that im- 
presses the mind with a sense of earthly grandeur and 
genius, and come to the root motive of his life, and we 
shall see that this statement is not extravagant and not 
paradoxical. Out of what motives did the career of 
Moses take its rise? What were its initiative forces? 
They were two—quite simple, not altogether rare, and 
certainly noble. 

The first was that he loved the poor. 

He had, as we know, every temptation and incentive 
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to a luxurious and stately life in the Court of Pharaoh, 
and it is even possible that the succession to that splen- 
did throne might have been his. He was highly edu- 
cated, a man of the rarest culture, and master of all 
that occult knowledge on which Egypt prided herself. 
He had in the nature of his own life not a single cause 
of dissatisfaction, none of those mortifications of pride 
and ambition which have often driven powerful men 
into revolt against an established order of society. He 
might, without the slightest blame to himself, have 
taken up the duties of his august position, have lived a 
life of sustained and stately splendour, have exercised 
his great gifts in such a way as to have benefited his 
adopted nation, and left a deep mark upon his times. 
What prevented him from walking in a way of life to 
which it seemed Providence had especially promoted 
him, and for which his genius fitted him? Simply 
this: he loved the poor. He saw in his daily walks 
the toiling Hebrews, men of his own race and blood, 
inhumanly treated, and crushed beneath a cruel 
tyranny; he looked upon their sad, dejected faces, 
their grey and bitter lives, with something more than 
curiosity—with a pity at once angry and tender. He 
could not steel his heart to that vision. He could not 
take all this mass of distress and misery as a necessary 
part of the civilisation in which he found himself. He 
could not regard it as inevitable, because his moral 
sense told him that no wrong was ever inevitable or 
necessary. And so he came to love them, unworthy as 
they were of love; and was not that a Christ-like tem- 
per? He was ready to give up everything for their 
redemption, and was not that the temper of Him who, 
being rich, for our sakes became poor? He was will- 
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ing to stake his whole life on their regeneration; 
and was not that the spirit which took Christ to the 
Cross? There is the root of his life—and the root 
also of every noble and Christ-like life—he loved the 
poor. 

He was also willing to bear reproach for them, and 
that was the second root-motive of his life. This mo- 
tive, as a shaping force on conduct, obviously carries 
us much further than the first. It is no uncommon 
thing for a sensitive and large-hearted man to love the 
poor. The artist who finds material for his art in the 
lives of the poor would say he loved them, and the 
novelist who describes their simple annals would say 
the same thing, and each would be sincere. So far as 
sentiments of pity, affection, and respect go, there are 
many of us who would say that we love the poor; but 
it is quite another thing to be willing to bear reproach 
for them. For what does this mean? It means a 
willingness to identify our lot with theirs; to champion 
their cause; to challenge ridicule or hatred by exposing 
their wrongs; to sacrifice worldly ambition to amelio- 
rate their lot; to deny ourselves social pleasures and 
esteem for their sake; to labour for their help; and 
which of us is willing to do that? But Moses did it. 
With the choice offered him of a life among the wealthy 
or the poor, he deliberately cast in his lot with the 
poor. Among the wealthy and the cultured his genius 
was sure of appreciation; but among the poor he well 
knew he would be misunderstood, for they were too 
dull and brutalised by long oppression, and too sus- 
picious of the ruling classes, even to recognise that 
genius. Among the cultured, the natural comrades 
of ‘his life, his great learning was a talisman, com- 
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manding respect; but he well knew that to these He- 
brew slaves that very superiority of mind would be an 
offence. Looked at from a purely natural and human 
point of view, he was throwing his life away when he 
cast in his lot with the slaves of Pharaoh. It would have 
been easy to argue that, even if these slaves had wrongs 
that needed redress, a much less important man than 
Moses could have made the Israelites an efficient 
leader. No doubt in many a conversation with his 
friends this argument was brought to bear on him, 
and he was reminded of the duty which culture owes to 
itself and to that law of intellectual economy which 
should forbid genius from wasting itself upon a task 
which others could perform as well. But to all such 
arguments Moses was deaf. He was filled with the 
self-forgetful ardour of the enthusiast, the strong and 
simple passion of the patriot and the reformer, and he 
took the burden of reproach upon him without com- 
plaint, and even with a sort of joy, for the sake of the 
oppressed. And this again was a Christ-like act—it 
was what Christ did when He made it the chief boast 
of His ministry that the poor had the Gospel preached 
to them, and when He incurred, by His open comrade- 
ship with the discredited and the despised, the splendid 
reproach that He was the friend of publicans and sin- 
ners. 

If I were to say that the great Spartan who was de- 
feated at Thermopyle resembled the great Swiss who 
received into his bosom the sheaf of Austrian spears 
that he might open the way of victory and freedom to 
his countrymen, it would sound like an anachronism, 
but essentially it would be true, because heroism is 
timeless and is the same in all ages. Heroism has its 
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own unchanging ideal, and whenever that ideal is ful- 
filled, in Greece, in Switzerland, in Africa, by Spartan, 
German, or Englishman, those who fulfil it are one. 
So Christlikeness is an ideal that knows nothing of 
place or time. Wherever the spirit of love and 
sacrifice has been, there Christ has been. And so 
when Moses refused the treasures of Egypt for the 
divine treasure of self-sacrifice, he really obeyed the 
call of Christ; when he took upon himself the burden 
of the poor, he took up the Cross and followed Christ; 
when he renounced all the gains of the world for the 
sake of duty, he did the work of Christ and walked in 
His way. Wherever and whenever men do these 
things they are Christians. It is of no consequence 
that they have not heard the name of Christ, or that 
they lived long before that name was whispered to the 
world. Christ is not a name, but a spirit; not a story 
belonging to this or that epoch of time, but an ideal 
diffused through all time. He who saw the sun 
beside the Nile five thousand years ago, and planted 
his field of corn and reaped his harvest, lived in obedi- 
ence to the same natural laws as he who reaps the Nile 
harvest of to-day; and so he who saw the sun of a 
diviner life and opened his heart to its fertilising power, 
however many centuries ago, is one with the man who 
does these things to-day. Chronology separates men, 
or seems to do so; but spiritual affinity defies chro- 
nology. And it is this law of spiritual affinity which 
this passage declares; the only real unity is unity of 
soul, and because the Christian spirit has always been 
in the world, it is no outrage on reason to claim that 
whosoever in any age has been conformed to that spirit 
was a Christian. Thus Moses was the shadow of 
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Christ cast before Him, and in bearing the reproach of 
Christ he proved his affinity with Christ. 

But these considerations suggest a much profounder 
thought. Chronology teaches us that Christ was born 
in Bethlehem in a certain year; history defines the cir- 
cumstances of His birth; but was this indeed the first 
entering into the world of Christ? Let me remind you 
that one of the great difficulties to the thinker in 
the Incarnation is this—why was it so long delayed? 
Here was a world terribly in need of divine interference 
and help, yet ages pass and there is no sign of any 
such interposition. How can we reconcile such a fact 
with the benevolent character of God? How could 
the Father in Heaven leave His children so long wait- 
ing in the dark? Suddenly, when human society has 
run its course through ages of crime and ignorance, 
there comes a revelation which teaches men that God 
has been filled with an infinite solicitude for His world 
from the beginning: is it not a natural retort, “ Why 
this sudden anxiety?” How is it, if God felt thus 
about men, that He was content to stand aloof so long? 
Might not a man who read the story of the birth of 
Christ, and read with faith the Christian revelation, 
nevertheless feel appalled at this mystery? Might it 
not seem to him as if God had forgotten all about His 
world for ages, and then, remembering, had sent His 
Son to atone not only for man’s sin, but for His own 
long withdrawal from the world? And so it often 
happens that under the conscious or unconscious pres- 
sure of difficulties such as these man is constrained to 
represent Christianity as a sort of sublime afterthought 
of God. 

Christianity an afterthought—surely that cannot sat- 
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isfy any thoughtful man; the antecedent difficulties are 
too great. But the more closely you study the Chris- 
tian revelation the more clearly you will see that 
through it all runs the thread of a different conception 
—the conception of this text, that the Christ-spirit has 
been in the world from the beginning. Nay, let us be 
bolder in our use of words and say that it is not the 
Christ-ideal or the Christ-spirit only that has been in 
the world from the beginning, but the very Christ 
Himself! Did not Christ express this truth, when he 
said, “ Before Abraham was, I was” and “ Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day’’? 

Or take the words of Paul in his epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, in which he speaks of the Israelites in the 
wilderness as having drunk of the Spiritual Rock, and 
“that Rock was Christ.” 

Or take the great saying of John, that the Lamb of 
God was a Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world! That such words are divinely mystical I 
admit, but even mysticism must conform to the ordi- 
nary laws of intellectual thought, and, if words mean 
anything, these words mean that unseen, but not unfelt, 
the Son, who is the very love of God, has moved 
through all the ages, and has made Himself known in 
the hearts of men. All Christians will admit that the 
true meaning of the Resurrection is that it restores the 
risen Christ to a spiritual freedom, unfettered by any 
bounds of time and space, so that henceforth He may 
say with truth, “Lo, J am with you always,” and we 
may say, “Where two or three are gathered in His 
name, there is He in the midst of them.’ But if the 
spiritual Christ is near every believing soul to-day by 
virtue of a resurrection which has freed Him from the 
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limitations of the flesh, it should not be difficult to be- 
lieve that before He took upon Himself those limita- 
tions of flesh He was equally near man. He took upon 
Himself our flesh for the purpose of a more manifest 
revelation, but the true eternal Christ existed before 
the flesh born of Mary, even as He existed after -that 
flesh was torn upon the Cross and laid to rest in the 
Sepulchre. That is the profound thought of this pas- 
sage—profound, yet wholly simple and intelligible if 
we believe in spiritual existence apart from physical 
existence. It was the very Christ Himself who drew 
near to Moses in Egypt, and though his eyes were 
holden that he could not know Him, yet his heart 
burned at the Heavenly Presence; and when he went 
out of the Court of Pharaoh to take up the reproach of 
Israel, he took up his cross and followed Christ, and 
that reproach was the reproach of Christ Himself. 
What, then, is the practical effect of such concep- 
tions as these? One that will suggest itself at once is 
the interpretation which it gives to other religions. 
Anyone who has paid the least attention to the religion 
of ancient Egypt must have been astonished by the 
extraordinary resemblance which it presents to much 
that has seemed exclusive Christian truth. In its con- 
ception of God as light, in its doctrine of the soul and 
of immortality, its vision of a Saviour who is the Son 
of God, dead, buried, and risen, in its still more startling 
vision of a Virgin Mother, and in all its ethical con- 
ceptions—the value of sanctity, the need for purifi- 
cation that the soul may approach God, and in the 
singular use of the term “ Justified before God ”—in all 
these things we see gleams, and more than gleams, of 
Christian truth. And in the same way the story of 
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Buddha irresistibly suggests the story of Christ, and 
one of the greatest of Christian thinkers has said that 
Buddha anticipates Christianity in two of its most 
striking features—‘its universalism and its ethical 
character,” that “ All men may be saved, and that they 
are saved not at all by outward rites or mechanical per- 
formance, but by themselves being emancipated from 
inward evil.” 

To the narrow mind, which sees in Christianity a 
religion so superior to all other religions that it is 
virtually hostile to them, such parallels of thought only 
suggest difficulties; but to a broad mind they explain 
difficulties and reconcile them. They enable us to un- 
derstand the true circumference of Christianity, and to 
see that Christ is the light of every man that cometh 
into the world. They show us the eternal spiritual 
Christ at work upon the hearts of men long before that 
incarnation in Bethlehem, where the God-head bodily 
was revealed to men. And they give us also wider 
hopes for the world, because they lead us to see that 
just as Moses followed the Christ-spirit, so men of 
every nation may follow the leadings of that spirit still, 
even apart from definite Christian knowledge, and in 
every nation those who fear God and work righteous- 
ness are accepted in God. 

Again we see the practical value of such a truth as 
this in relation to the differences of sect and creed 
within the borders of Christianity itself. Religion 
may be said to have two aspects—thought and feeling. 
To the man who thinks, Christianity is truth: to the 
man who feels, Christianity is love. From the thinker 
come creeds: from the man who feels come the beau- 
ties of conduct. When a certain famous man was once 
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asked what was his religion, he replied that he was of 
the “ religion of all sensible men; but what that religion 
was no sensible man ever told.” If we slightly amend 
the aphorism, may we not say that all good men are of 
the same religion, but what that religion is they do not 
need to tell, because it is conspicuous in their conduct? 
And as we come to read life in this spirit we may see, 
if we will, that in Christ’s broad use of the term 
religion, the world is much fuller of religious men and 
women than the creeds would have us believe. 

Such a saying as this enables us to see further what 
is the real core and kernel of Christianity itself—it is 
the capacity and practice of self-sacrifice. This was 
the outstanding fact in the life of Moses—his sublime 
self-sacrifice. This is why the writer of this Epistle, 
with a boldness that seems paradoxical, claims Moses 
as a Christian—it was because the self-sacrifice with 
which he put aside public honour and private ease to 
take up the burden and reproach of a debased and 
ruined people was an act done in the very spirit of 
Christ, who gave Himself, the just for the unjust, that 
He might bring us to God. What we often forget is 
that the Lord we profess to follow is a Martyr-Lord. 
We see the holy, radiant, happy Christ of the lilies and 
the lake-side, but not the Martyr-Christ, and we forget 
that to be His disciple means some capacity for martyr- 
dom in us. For not only to the disciples who did die 
for Him, but to us and to His followers through all 
time, He says: 


“Nailed to the racking cross, than bed of down 
More dear, whereon to stretch myself and sleep, 
So did I win a Kingdom; share my crown: 
A harvest come and reap !” 
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That all who serve Him should be actual martyrs He 
does not ask; but that all should have the capacity of 
martyrdom, the willingness to bear His reproach, the 
impulse to help others at the price of sacrifice, He does 
demand; and He plainly says that unless we take up 
our Cross and follow Him we cannot be His disciples. 

And, lastly, I may add that it may be doubted if any 
man really understands Christianity without the prac- 
tice of self-sacrifice. There is, indeed, but one way of 
understanding any creed, and that is to attempt to live 
it, But the moment any man does begin, even in the 
humblest way, to live his Christianity, he finds that all 
its vast horizons open to him, and his intellectual diffi- 
culties dissolve and vanish. What seemed an im- 
possible doctrine to the intellect is found to work after 
all. Doing in his humble way the sort of things Christ 
did, he begins to see truth as Christ saw it. And that 
is why the poor and simple who live kindly, helpful 
lives, find no difficulties in Christianity, where the cold 
wisdom of the wise finds a thousand difficulties. Liv- 
ing a life like Christ, they find the whole story of the 
Cross beautiful and true; doing the will of God, they 
learn of the doctrine, and know that it is of God. O 
brethren, not only the Christian idea of sacrifice and 
the Christ-spirit of love for men is in the world, but the 
very Christ Himself. Behold, He stands at the door 
and knocks; His voice even now calls us to follow Him, 
and whosoever will share His reproach shall find that 
reproach not a crown of thorns, but a crown of life, 
and suffering with Christ, shall also reign with Him in 
the love of men, and the eternal smile of God. 

I do not underrate the intellectual difficulties of 
Christianity, but I suggest a remedy for them: begin 
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to live your Christianity and you will find it true. 
Great is the mystery of Christ, but it can be made clear ; 
and I say, as the great Pascal said to a man who re- 
marked that if he could believe Pascal’s creed he would 
soon be a better man—“ Begin by being a better man, 
and you will soon come to believe in my creed.” And 
so this reading of the life of Moses is, after all, but a 
vivid commentary on that great passage of St. John’s 
Gospel, “If any willeth to do the will of God, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God;” for 
in bearing the reproach of Christ, Moses found his way 
to the very heart of Christ, made indissoluble alliance 
with Christ, and was received into the communion and 
service of that Christ, Whom not having seen he yet 
loved, adored, and followed. 


II 
THE WORD 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.—John 7. r. 


A hee passage is one of the most difficult in the 


whole range of Scripture, and it is only with a 

sense of trepidation and humility that it can be 
approached. In a sense, it belongs to the metaphysics 
of Christianity, and for metaphysics the ordinary man 
has little taste, and less aptitude. Yet it cannot be dis- 
missed as too subtle for common comprehension, for it 
obviously stands in the prologue of the fourth Gospel 
as a challenge to all comers; it is the porch of the 
temple; it is the prelude and the clue of all that follows. 
As in a coronation ceremony, one rides before the King, 
making proclamation of His rights and claims, and 
challenging dispute, so John opens his Gospel with this 
sublime proclamation: “Jn the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” 

What, then, is the idea which is in John’s mind? 
Jesus is the very Word of God—how are we to under- 
stand this saying? Well, what isa word? A word is 
the true expression of him who utters it. We have 
various ways of communicating with one another, but 
the chief of all these ways is by speech. Within this 
intricate apparatus, which we call the body, sits a 
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tenant who is wholly distinct from the body. This 
tenant thinks, wills, feels—lives a life separate from the 
senses—a life sacred and invisible. How shall this 
tenant communicate with the outer world? By speech; 
alphabets and words come to his help; the lip is taught 
their use, and, then, the sacred tenant within the body 
can utter itself to the world. So John conceives God 
as cut off from man by many barriers; “no man hath 
seen God at any time, nor can see Him.” How shall 
God communicate with the creature He has made? 
He does so by Christ who is His Word. Christ is the 
very mind of God translating itself into symbols which 
man can comprehend. As your word is yourself ut- 
tered, so Christ is God uttered. “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” 

This, then, is the idea of John, an idea, surely, as 
simple as it is sublime. Words for me mean my 
thoughts, my emotion, my inmost self uttering them- 
selves. Christ is the thought, the emotion, the hidden 
self of God uttering themselves to us. What God 
thinks—that is Christ; what God feels, that also is 
Christ. And Christ is not @ word, you observe, but the 
Word. Every prophet was a word of God. Every 
great or good man since the world began, who has 
added anything to the general fund of virtue or of 
truth, has been a@ word of God. Galileo was God’s 
Word to science; Luther was God’s Word to religion. 
Every noble book added to the world’s literature is a 
word of God. One may go further, and in thinking 
of the various religions of the world, say that Zoroaster 
also was a word of God; Buddha was His word. But 
Christ was The Word—the full and complete thought 
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of God—uttered once and for all, expressing the very 
soul of God with such entire precision and finality, that 
of Him it may be said: The Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. 

Think first, then, of this truth: God’s power of com- 
municating with man. 

What has been the greatest dread of man since he 
entered on conscious intelligent life? It has been the 
dread of God’s dumbness. The famous question put 
by Bonaparte to his atheistic Generals in Egypt, 
“ Sirs, who made all that?” as he pointed to the starry 
splendour of the midnight sky over the Pyramids, has 
been a question always weighing heavily upon the heart 
of man. Man has never yet been wholly able to ac- 
commodate himself to a purely animal existence. He 
has gazed upon the solid universe with curious eyes, 
has felt the mystery of depth opening over depth in the 
blue abyss above and around him; has gone softly, 
haunted by the suspicion of a God hidden in stream and 
wood; has realised that life is an enigma for which 
there must needs be some answer. I look upon the 
ruined temples of Egypt, and inscriptions meet me, 
eloquent of man’s search for God; I enter the tombs of 
the old Etruscans, and over the funeral urn is the rising 
sun—mute witness to a hope which survives death. 
That strange altar to the unknown God which Paul 
found at Athens, is discoverable in every land, among 
all peoples, through all time. “Sirs, who made all 
this?’ man asks ever and again in painful astonish- 
ment. Can it be that the Maker is dumb? Can 
it be that He has created children whom He dis- 
owns? Is there no voice or language in all that starry 
immensity, all these vague, unending fields of splen- 
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dour? That God should be dumb—that He should 
sit far from us, He who has made us—silent as a stone 
amid the rush of worlds—that is the most intolerable 
of thoughts, that is man’s greatest dread—that is the 
terror which has cast its shadow on his heart from the 
beginning of the ages. 

Perhaps few of us apprehend how complete a 
barrier dumbness puts round a human life; or, in other 
words, how much we depend upon the single faculty of 
speech for all that makes up our common life. It is a 
terrible thing to lose the power of vision, but the case 
of the blind is not nearly so pitiable as the case of the 
deaf mute. Think of what that impenetrable silence 
means. Think of the arrest which it puts upon the 
life of the mind. Think of the extreme difficulty with 
which the simplest intellectual and moral idea can be 
conveyed to such a mind. It is because we are con- 
scious of the extremity of this deprivation that in our 
day science has done its utmost to penetrate the barrier 
which lies between the deaf mute and the outer world, 
and not without success. Think, also, of that work of 
science and what it means; the wonder and the joy of 
the poor child who, at last, feels the barrier dissolving; 
who can perceive the meaning of words as they are 
formed upon the lips of others, who becomes conscious 
of a life of ideas, who is put into communication with 
all that outer world which has so long been a mystery 
and almost a terror. And all that is done by a word. 
The poor child watching the mother’s lips sees a word 
grow on them, and, at last, in some rapturous moment, 
the whole meaning and art of speech is flashed upon 
the mind so long isolated, cut off, and closed. So man, 
through the ages, has watched the lips of God, dimly 
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conscious that there must be some means of com- 
munication between the Maker and His child. And, 
at last, the word is recognised—the word that is love 
shapes itself upon the lips of God—and that word, 
God’s own self flashed upon our consciousness, is Jesus 
Christ, who was with God, and was God. The barrier 
between man and God melts away in Christ—and that 
communication with God, which man has always sus- 
pected and desired, becomes possible through Christ, 
who thus, indeed, reconciles us unto God. 

Think, again, of Christ’s own attitude to this truth. 
If you study the life of Christ you will find Him using, 
from time to time, extraordinary language about Him- 
self and His mission—language such as no other 
teacher has dared to use. You have an instance in the 
eighth chapter of this Gospel, which narrates one of 
His most violent controversies with the Pharisees. In 
the plainest of language He disclaims responsibility for 
Himself and His message. The truth He speaks is 
not His own: He has heard it of God. “If I honour 
Myself,” He says, “ My honour is nothing: it is My 
Father that honoureth Me.” He speaks as one who is 
the perfect vehicle of God’s thought, as a word is the 
vehicle of our thought. Were He simply uttering 
certain moral conclusions of His own, they might dis- 
pute them, for all human conclusions are open to de- 
bate; but He is uttering a message breathed through 
Him, which is not His own. At last, stung to madness 
by the immensity of these claims in one whom they only 
know as the Carpenter’s Son, they retort, “ Art Thou 
greater than our father, Abraham?” And His sub- 
lime and wonderful reply is one that lifts the whole 
controversy almost out of the range of human thought, 
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“Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, 
I am.” There is no accounting for such a saying as 
this upon any ground of human reason. It seems 
irreconcilable even with human sanity. He speaks of 
Himself as though all Eternity were His, as though 
His existence were co-equal with the very existence of 
God. Nay, He uses of Himself the very symbol of the 
Divine existence, unspeakably sacred and awe-inspir- 
ing to the Jew. I Am, I Am—ceaseless, timeless 
being—not before Abraham was J was—but J Am— 
the untroubled, conscious, Eternal Being of Deity. 
Those who see in Jesus merely one who taught certain 
truths, more or less impregnated with human error, 
have to reckon with such passages as these. They 
are too bold and they are too sublime to have been 
invented. Jesus said these words as surely as He said 
“Come unto Me and I will give you rest.” The 
reason faints before them, the judgment is dazzled and 
confounded. Something He must have meant by 
them, for it was not the way of Christ to use rash, 
inconsiderate, and meaningless words. And we find 
the clue to them when we read the prologue to St. 
John’s Gospel. He was the Word. He was God 
uttering Himself—He was the Eternal Thought of 
God interpreting itself to man—and the Word was in 
God, and the Word was God. 

Again, the men to whom Jesus spoke, and among 
whom He moved, did feel, again and again, that there 
was something in Him which separated Him from all 
other teachers. The verdict of the people was 
significant. ““ He taught with authority and not as the 
Scribes.” Who has not been struck with this element 
of calm infallibility in the sayings of Our Lord? We, 
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who call ourselves teachers of religious truth, labour 
to prove a case—as I am doing now. We arrange our 
arguments, our facts, our inferences—there is no other 
course. And some have even gone the length of in- 
viting discussion after a religious service, as though 
the church were nothing more than the hall of an 
amateur debating society, where so many tentative 
opinions were discussed. There was no debate after 
Christ had spoken. The Scribe was willing to admit 
difficulties, to express himself doubtful on this or that 
point, to treat this or that as an open question; there 
was no open question with Jesus! He spoke with 
authority, as one who knew. And men felt at once 
that between Him and all other teachers a gulf im- 
mense and immeasurable lay. His own disciples were 
the first to feel it. No prolonged intimacy of love 
could destroy the frequent amazement, awe, and even 
terror they felt in His presence. When their turn 
comes to write to the Churches, they do not claim 
infallibility, they preach the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Paul is careful to distinguish between the authority of 
that truth and the value of his own opinions. How 
account for all this? What is the nameless power that 
breathes through Christ, this calm, perfect equipoise of 
nature—this serene infallibility of accent, which gives 
such fixity and certainty to all His teachings? Is it 
not this—that He was God’s mind uttering itselfi— 
God’s thought expressing itself—that His authority 
was the indefeasible authority of that Word which was 
in God, and was God? 

No doubt many grave difficulties enfold such a 
thought as this, but we may profitably remember New- 
man’s saying, that “ten thousand difficulties do not 
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make one doubt—difficulty and doubt are incommen- 
surate.” Men have asked, “ Was Jesus always con- 
scious of this Divinity in Himself?”’ They have even 
sought to fix the exact moment when He learned the 
meaning of Himself, and have fixed it at that incident, 
when, as a boy of twelve, He cried, “ I must be about 
My Father’s house.” Others have sought to fix it, 
again, at the temptation in the wilderness—or at the 
baptism. I am wholly unable to accept these sugges- 
tions. The incident of the boy Jesus in the Temple 
is the perfectly natural act of a Divine child conscious 
of a religious call. He did precisely what, long after- 
ward, Catherine of Siena did, when, as a young girl, 
she sought not the vanities of the world, but to be 
about the church. Nor can one safely say that either 
at the temptation or the baptism Christ came suddenly 
to the full knowledge of Himself. But what one does 
see is that as He nears the end of His life this con- 
sciousness of Himself becomes more and more definite. 
His thought soars freer and freer as the Cross comes 
into view. The truth, dimly perceived in boyhood, 
nourished in those many years of solitude of which we 
know nothing—recognised, but not fully, at the com- 
mencement of His ministry, the truth that He had 
come out from God, and returned to God—becomes 
absolutely clear at the end. In all His last discourses 
the gulf between Himself and God is practically ob- 
literated. Does it not help us to understand this awful 
and sublime truth of Christ’s Divinity, when we re- 
member the saying of John, that He was the Word? 
My word—is it not myself? Is not the very intimate 
essence of myself put into the word by which my mind, 
my heart, my spirit is declared? God is thought— 
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Christ is the Word that clothes that thought; is not 
that a sufficient statement of what Divinity means, and 
is it not justified by facts? Ah, if we did but feel more 
sensitively and fully the Divinity that is in man, we 
should have little difficulty in believing the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Man at his highest and best is a word 
of God uttered in these echoing chambers of time. 
But Christ, who so far transcended the best of men, 
that the best cannot be compared with Him, tran- 
scended them also in His capacity of interpreting the 
unseen Deity to men. God the Thought—Christ the 
Word—the perfect Word clothing the perfect thought 
—this was what Christ was—“ And the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” 

Such is the claim that John makes for Christ—the 
proclamation of the herald, who announces Christ as 
the King of all the Earth, and, now, what are the 
practical lessons of such a truth? 

The first way in which this passage helps me is that 
it assures me that there is communication between God 
and His creatures in Christ. I can choose between 
two theories of the universe and only two. The first 
is that it is all dumb, blind matter in a process of un- 
conscious evolution. There is no God, for none is 
needed. All the morality that man has, he has created 
for himself in his own protection. Vain to assault 
those far-reaching shining heavens with prayer—they 
are empty. Vain to suppose that there is any Presence 
that can reply; behold I, and all I see—what are they 
but the glittering atoms of dust whirled onward in an 
endless race towards goals that are unseen, and which, 
perhaps, do not exist? You and I may believe that if 
we choose; for my part I cannot believe it. I am 
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ready to say with Wordsworth, better all the childish 
allegory of Greek mythology than this: 


“Great God, I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


If that theory fails there is but one other, it is that 
God exists, that God has shrined Himself in man, and 
that God has some means of communicating with man. 
That I can believe—for that explains to me the 
grandeur of human life. But if God really speaks 
with man, is it not just to suppose that it will be with 
unmistakable clearness and certainty? Will He not 
find means to make us aware of what His mind is? 
And when we find in Jesus, not only thoughts so high 
and perfect that none else are comparable with them, 
but a life so lofty and sublime, that even the most 
sceptical of men see in it something Divinely beauti- 
ful—may we not say, behold this is God’s communica- 
tion with us; this is His true Word; behold the very 
mind of the Highest is incarnated in Jesus Christ? 
“T can only comprehend God, as God is seen in Christ,” 
was the confession of Dr. Arnold and Charles Kings- 
ley. “The acknowledgment of God in Christ, accepted 
by thy reason, solves in thee all questions in the earth 
and out of it,” said Browning; but if there had been no 
Christ, then the assurance that God had communicated 
His mind to us, would be wholly vain. 

That leads to a second conclusion—that the charac- 
ter of Christ is the character of God. We cannot read 
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the Gospels without a sense of the infinite piety, tend- 
derness, holiness, and magnanimity of Jesus. Were 
the Gospels but a pure human idyll, still the picture 
they present of the character of Christ would be the 
loveliest known to man. Brethren, the character of 
Christ is the character of God. He who told the story 
of the Lost Sheep, and the Prodigal Son, is God speak- 
ing out of the infinite tenderness of the Divine heart. 
He who healed the Leper, blessed the Magdalene, for- 
gave the Thief, is God in His relation to human frailty, 
folly, and sin. The way in which Christ thought and 
acted is the precise measure of the way in which God 
thinks and acts. All theologies must come to that 
test. If any theology presents you with cruel and nar- 
row views of God, do not believe it. If preachers 
still speak as though the Jehovah of a barbarous people 
were the true God whom Jesus called the Father in 
heaven, reject their message, for they know not what 
they say. If from this or that isolated saying of 
Christ or His apostles visions of future torture have 
been evolved which revolt the human heart, and out- 
rage its sense of pity, apply to them this simple test— 
would Jesus have done this even to the most sinful of 
men? And if you know that Jesus would not have 
done it, you may be sure that God will not do it either. 
“T and my Father are One,” said Christ—between 
God and Christ there is perfect moral accord, absolute 
spiritual identity. “The Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” 

Brethren, do not regard these things as of merely 
speculative value. If there be, indeed, a God, it 1s, 
surely, of the first importance to know what sort of 
God He is. For the human mind there can be no 
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peace while there is doubt on so grave a matter. Is 
there one of us who has not felt this as the most solemn 
problem of existence? Even though we are content 
to live for the most part frivolously and carelessly, yet 
are there not fugitive moments when this question con- 
fronts us and half frightens us? When those whom we 
have loved pass from us, cut down, perhaps, before they 
had time to rid themselves of their errors, have we not 
wondered with an aching heart what God it is they 
have met, what He will say to them, how He will deal 
with them? When we contemplate our own passing 
from the world into that dim unknown, can we help 
pondering what awaits us when we fall into the hands 
of God? Men, perhaps, do not regard these questions 
to-day with that intensity of emotion which they once 
felt. They do not say, as men have said long since in 
the throes of spiritual agony at the thought of the soul 
confronted with its Maker: 


‘Nothing is worth a thought beneath 
But how I may escape the death 
That never, never dies.” 


But the question of the true nature of God is too old, 
too personal, too solemn to be put aside by any sort of 
change that may overtake human thought in its fuller 
development. We also must know who and what 
God is, or there is no peace for us. Listen to the an- 
swer, then: God is what Christ was. The purity, the 
righteousness, the pity, the mercy, the magnanimity of 
Jesus—all these are qualities of the Divine nature. 
The God whom no eye hath seen or can see, the Maker 
of heaven and earth, the God whom the widest thought 
of man has neither apprehended nor comprehended— 
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that God is brought within the range of our perceptions 
in Jesus Christ—and when we know the Son whom 
God hath sent, we know also the only true God, whom 
to know is Life Eternal. 

Lastly, in this truth we have the guarantee of au- 
thority and permanence in the Christian religion. If 
religion is a need of the soul, and a primal fact in 
human life, we must needs have a centre of authority 
in religion which is immovable and immutable amid 
the impermanent elements of human thought. How 
impermanent human thought is, we all know. Men 
are continually shedding their beliefs and opinions as 
trees shed their bark, and snakes their skins, in the 
process of growth. In the rapid march of human 
knowledge mankind is like a great army which casts its 
baggage away that it may move unencumbered towards 
the battles of the future. No man thinks in mid-life 
what he thought in youth. The great teachers of the 
world themselves have no abiding word, and often 
their latest teaching is a direct recantation of their 
earliest. But we all feel that in a true Divine religion 
no such process of change could be tolerated. We 
cannot have one religion for youth and another for age; 
a truth that may be true to-day and false to-morrow; 
a voice that contradicts itself, a revelation that varies 
in its message with the varying tastes of men. No; 
we ask, and justly ask, for religion a changeless, abid- 
ing, authoritative voice that will speak through all our 
perplexities the sure Word by which the soul may live. 
Listen, then, ‘“‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
My Words shall not pass away.” Here is the True 
Authoritative Voice. There is no authority in 
churches, councils, or dogmas. There is no finality in 
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the word of science, art, or politics. All here is in proc- 
ess of evolution, and all is rudimentary, partial, and 
incomplete. We learn that we may unlearn, and our 
utmost gain of truth is but the promise of a truth that 
is yet to be unveiled. But we cannot live by a religion 
that is only in process of evolution. We demand that 
the truth which involves the most solemn of all issues 
shall be permanent; that its evolution shall be com- 
plete; that it shall be the sure word of Prophecy, 
changeless and steadfast amid all the change of time 
and thought. And in Christ that Word is spoken. 
“He speaks with authority and not as the Scribes.” 
“ He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” No 
man ever yet took the Word as his guide without find- 
ing in that Word a complete code of directions for life 
and death; and something more than a code of direc- 
tions—an inner light by which the spirit lived and 
walked in the Light, as God is in the Light. He, who 
in sundry times and divers manners, spake to us by the 
Prophets, has at last spoken to us by His Son; God’s 
last Word is Christ—He is The Word. “In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” Distressed and doubtful 
soul, rest here: ‘He who hath known Christ hath 
known the Father also.” 


Ill 
THE IMMORTALITY OF CAPACITY 


Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things.—Matthew xxv. 21, 


A [": plain ethical purpose of this parable is 
to teach the need for fidelity to duty in all 
human concerns. The great idea on which 

it is based is that man is the depository of a great 

trust. The kingdom of heaven is like a man who 
went into a far country and left his property to be ad- 
ministered by his servants. We have all of us as 
children been puzzled by the unaccountable fact that 

God is unseen, and that the governor of the universe 

seems to take no active part in its affairs. This is 

Christ’s answer to the puzzle: God has delegated the 

administration of His world to His servant, man. In 

man there is a divine capacity for truth, and duty, and 
righteousness: and still further to guide and 
strengthen that capacity in its development, God has 
given him a code of instructions, which goes by the 
name of the “kingdom of heaven.” Obeying that 
code of moral law it is in the power of man to admin- 
ister the world rightly as the vicegerent of God, and 
to develop his own highest self in the process. Time 
and talent, every form of human gift and opportunity, 
form part of the wealth of God which is invested in 
man, and the one business of man in this theatre of 
37 
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human life is to be a faithful steward of the trust re- 
posed in him. 

Now, it is a very significant thing that Christ spent 
the greater part of His ministry in explaining at length 
and in detail the nature of our earthly duties. The 
Sermon on the Mount consists of little else than a 
summary of these virtues and qualities which God 
holds most estimable in man. The parables of Jesus— 
notably this parable, and the still more dramatic pic- 
tures of the Good Samaritan, and of Dives and Laza- 
rus—are mainly applied to the same end. Of theology, 
as a series of syllogisms and beliefs lying apart from 
the immediate exigencies of human conduct, there is 
scarcely a trace. Never was there any great teacher 
who was so intensely practical, who dwelt closer to the 
concrete and palpable, and paid less attention to those 
metaphysical abstractions in which the subtlety of the 
human mind delights, and has always delighted. Even 
of that purpose which was most sacred to Himself—the 
atoning work which He was to accomplish for man- 
kind—He says so little that all He said can be put into 
half a dozen sentences. But it is curious to observe 
how completely Christ’s followers have reversed this 
process. That which has most completely fascinated 
the great thinkers of Christianity is precisely those 
metaphysics of theology of which Christ Himself said 
so little. A theologian has come to be synonymous 
with a man whose knowledge of practical life is slight, 
and who has nothing to say on practical duties. Now, 
why is this? How do we account for this singular 
discrepancy between the Master and His latter-day dis- 
ciples? 

The explanation lies in a single sentence: Christ in- 
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terpreted the world to come in one way, and the theo- 
logian interprets it in a diametrically opposite way. 
For the theologian the after-world means finality. 
Heaven itself is merely a goal to be won: once reached, 
all the stress of spiritual effort ceases. The ideal of 
future life which is constantly set before the mind of 
man is a state of finality—rest, peace, praise, or ado- 
ration, without interruption, change, or respite. But 
in the thought of Christ heaven is a state of constant 
and immitigable progress. The stress of effort and 
of being is not relaxed—it is only given freer scope. 
The goal is not won—it is only removed to an im- 
measurable distance. Man does not pass into repose 
at death, but into a world of everlasting and unresting 
activities. And because this is so, the most solemn of 
all tasks laid upon the Christian teacher is to impress 
on men the fulfilment of those earthly duties which 
alone can fit us for the heavenly state, and for com- 
petent participation in the affairs of the world to come. 

It was this sense of the world to come, as a world of 
progress and duty, that made Christ dwell at such close 
quarters with reality. Look at this parable, and notice 
how completely it confirms and_ corroborates 
this statement. We see at once, do we not, 
that the after-world which Christ pictures has 
no essential difference from the world that 
now is. The duties that are duties here, will be the 
duties demanded of us there. The things that are 
right here, will be the things which are right there. 
The life that the good man lives there will be essentially 
the life that he lived here. There will no doubt be 
altered conditions—the body will no longer be a leaden 
drag upon the spirit, and we shall run and not be 
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weary, and walk and not faint. On one occasion 
Christ specifically said that in heaven they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
of God, which simply points to a closer confederacy of 
spirit than is possible in any communion in which the 
flesh is sharer. But in all the great outlines which 
Christ gives us of that after-life His meaning is plain— 
it is life as it is now, only lived upon a higher plane, 
and made capable of higher service. In other words, 
what this parable teaches so powerfully and clearly, is 
absolute continuity of life, and absolute identity of 
character in this world and the next for us all. The 
good servant has not reached his goal—he has only 
come in sight of a diviner goal. He has not finished 
his work—he has only entered upon a nobler stage of 
it. He has not completed his programme of activity— 
he has only passed out of his apprenticeship, and fitted 
himself for the new responsibility of being ruler over 
many things. 

Now this is a very great revelation of the future, 
and it alters the entire aspect of things. And since it 
is the revelation which Christ has given us, it is the 
only revelation which Christians dare regard as ade- 
quate and true. Let us look at it a little closer, and 
we shall see four directions in which it throws a most 
helpful light upon the problems of destiny. 

First we see that Christ substitutes an eternity of 
effort for an eternity of inertness. Suppose we 
examine for a moment the popular and com- 
mon idea of heaven, with quite an impartial 
honesty of temper. We can have no. difficulty 
in ascertaining what this conception is. We find it 
contained in scores of hymns of more or less flamboy- 
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ant sentiment, in hundreds of devotional treatises pre- 
pared for the bereaved and sorrowful, in a vast array 
of sermons in which human ingenuity and rhetoric have 
exhausted themselves in painting its glories and its 
charm, and throughout all one word expresses every- 
thing—it is rest. And there can be no doubt that 
there are many conditions of the human heart in which 
this conception is infinitely welcome and consoling. 
After long sickness there comes an hour when the 
thought of rest is balm to the exhausted heart: after 
the vain and interminable struggles of life, it is not 
surprising that defeated and disappointed men antici- 
pate the tranquillity of a bright and fadeless world. 
And, beyond doubt, there is also a state of ecstatic de- 
votion to which man can attain, when he feels as the 
rapt anchorite of the cloister felt long ago, and can 
sing as Bernard of Cluny sang, and with equal sin- 
cerity : 
‘« Jerusalem the golden, 

With milk and honey blest, 

Beneath thy contemplation 

Sink heart and mind oppressed, 

O happy retribution ! 

Short toil, eternal rest ; 


For mortals and for sinners 
A mansion with the blest.” 


But the world does not consist wholly of sick and 
disappointed people, of pious mystics and solitary 
visionaries. In any case, they form the insignificant 
minority. For the great majority of us life is very 
real, earnest, and absorbing. We have aims and plans 
and hopes that fill our days and draw out the most 
strenuous qualities of our nature. We realise a deep 
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and enduring joy in this slow building up of character 
and circumstance. Now, do we really want such a 
heaven as is usually pictured to us? Does it attract 
us? If we make quite honest confession, does it not 
seem a trifle dull? Do we not feel ourselves equally 
unfitted for eternal adoration or eternal rest? Does 
not our very energy, our power of effort, our desire of 
achievement protest loudly against such a fate? And 
the protest is right: it is the protest of man’s uncon- 
querable soul which feels indolence to be but a modi- 
fied form of death. Whatever this popular heaven 
may mean to the hysteric and the idle, I am persuaded 
that to the average man engaged in a daily struggle to 
do his duty and attain some degree of self-development, 
it presents no attraction, and is really detestable: and 
such a man, if he spoke frankly, would say, “ Better to 
die at once and become as the dust of the earth, than 
to die slowly through an eternity of idleness.” 

This is no doubt a strong statement, but such a pro- 
test is founded on certain facts of life which are quite 
indisputable. We know, for instance, beyond a doubt, 
that the last state a wise man would covet would be 
some imaginary condition of life in which no call 
would be made upon his energies. We know also 
that it is not merely the struggle of life which makes 
its grandeur, but that no life attains to moral height, 
or maintains it, without struggle. And we know the 
misery of indolence—how many crimes spring from 
it, how many follies—nor is it possible to acquit the 
mystics, whose ideal of life is incessant prayer, and 
vigil in some devout and cloistered seclusion, from the 
accusation of an indolence which has made their lives 
of little practical value to the world. Let us be hon- 
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est—there are few of us who can sing these popular 
hymns of heaven, without a certain distaste, and a 
sense of their unreality. We do not want the heaven 
they picture. We are not attracted by the pleasures 
they depict. We feel ourselves incapable of an eternal 
adoration which bears no fruit in active duty; we 
would rather struggle on, under the meanest and most 
laborious conditions of human life, pursuing and at- 
taining, or even pursuing and not attaining, than to 
sink into this sea of waveless stagnant satisfaction, 
this numb and flaccid caricature of life, where there are 
neither duties to be done, nor truths to be attained, nor 
vast and glorious crusades to stimulate and draw out 
the vital energies of the spirit and the mind. 

Look, then, upon the picture Christ draws of the 
after-world—an eternity of effort, not an eternity of 
inertness. The good servant meets his Lord with all 
_his earthly duty done, but he is not awarded rest. He 
and his master perfectly understand one another, and 
the last thing either would desire is rest. The reward 
of all his toil is that he is prompted to yet higher 
duties, and it is precisely the reward he most covets. 
He has been faithful over a few things—he will now 
become the ruler over many things. He steps into 
heaven as a soldier steps from the ranks to receive his 
regiment as the reward of faithful service on the field. 
He has done well only that he may do better. He has 
cut for himself the steps upon the mountain whereby 
he has climbed to a vision of loftier heights than he had 
ever dreamed, which it shall now be his to scale. And 
this is heaven—not attainment, but a constantly grow- 
ing faculty of attainment—to enter into the joy of God, 
that joy of a glad and infinite energy, without haste 
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and without rest, perpetually spent but mever ex- 
hausted, because it grows and thrives upon its own 
immortal activities. 

I ask you to observe further that Christ’s picture of 
the after-world implies the development of capacity. 
Now think for a moment upon the immense and inde- 
fatigable toil that goes to the development of any 
human talent, and especially of the highest forms of 
talent. It takes a man of genius half a lifetime to 
learn how to paint a picture, compose a poem, or write 
a book which is literature. It takes a man of science 
a still longer period to verify some half-dozen facts 
which can be justly described as discoveries because 
they make a man acquainted with laws and principles 
which he never knew before. We are told by great 
critics that the one great antiseptic which preserves a 
book from decay, or, in other words, gives it prolonged 
fame, is style: but is there any man who has not him- 
self tried to write a book who can comprehend by what 
incessant and laborious patience a fine style is gained? 
Any educated person can string together a few intel- 
ligible sentences: but there have never been more than 
half a dozen persons in any generation who have been 
able to use the common vehicle of language with such 
mastery that the books which they have written have 
survived them by a score or so of years. One of the 
foremost writers of our day has boldly said that no 
man who is not willing to spend an entire afternoon 
over the shaping of a single sentence has any right 
to consider himself called to the profession of letters. 
These are random instances of the working of a great 
law, and that law is that the development of any human 
capacity is a process calling for infinite patience. One 
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man spends his life in mastering some single instru- 
ment of music, another in investigating the infinitesimal 
forms of life in a drop of water, another in learning the 
art of statesmanship, another in threading the laby- 
rinths of the intricate world of finance and commerce— 
but for each and all, the talent is only developed by 
incessant labour, and death often surprises a man 
before his faculty has ripened and his genius has 
achieved its goal. 

And because this is so, we instinctively feel that 
capacity developed by so much labour, cannot be 
developed only to be wasted. No man who has stood 
by a great man’s grave has been able to believe that all 
the learning, scholarship, genius, or heroism repre- 
sented there has sunk wholly into oblivion. We can- 
not believe that the mind of Darwin has buried all its 
knowledge in the dust, that the genius of Tennyson or 
Browning is utterly extinguished. Nor can we believe 
that, if there be another world, these men have taken 
into it faculties ripened and trained by the long disci- 
pline of earthly life, only to find them quite useless in 
the world that is beyond death. No intelligent deity 
could permit such ruinous waste, such a cruel and 
stupid scattering of power and capacity. The men 
themselves could not believe it: no man of genius has 
believed it. When a young poet like David Gray 
comes to die, cut off in the promise and not the prime 
of his gift, he instinctively consoles himself with the 
hope that God has some other place for him, where 
he may grow and ripen—and his last cry is: 

‘«« There is life with God, 


In other kingdoms of a sweeter air: 
In Eden every flower is blown. Amen,” 
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When a great poet like Browning comes to die, 
not in the promise but the ripest prime of genius, he 
says the same thing: 


‘« He never doubted clouds would break, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 
Sleep to wake.” 


Well, is that true? we ask breathlessly. Christ re- 
plies that it is literally and exactly true. Capacity 
survives death. Death is but the door of the school- 
house out of which man passes to a freer and a larger 
life. It is impossible for us to foresee exactly in what 
manner the capacities that we train so sedulously on 
the earth, are to be of use to us in another world: but 
we may be sure that God will not permit them to be 
wasted. In so far as they are capacities capable of 
goodness, they will survive, and in so far as we have 
been faithful in their earthly use, God will see to it 
that they are applied to a diviner service. And this 
conclusion gains immensely in force because the pic- 
ture Christ draws for us is not of a man of genius, 
whose gift is so rare and splendid that we can as little 
fancy God extinguishing it, as extinguishing a star— 
but a quite commonplace man, who cultivated the 
virtues of sound arithmetic, business diligence, up- 
rightness, probity, and fidelity to duty—and He says 
that for these gifts God has a further use, and will not 
fail to use them. He has been faithful over a few 
things and over lowly duties: God will take his fac- 
ulties and put them to a yet fuller service—he shall be 
ruler over many things, and enter into the joy of his 
Lord. 


The other two directions in which this passage casts 
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a helpful light on the problem of destiny, are that it 
goes far to explain the mystery of lives that never 
reach their earthly goal, and that it infinitely adds to 
the responsibility of living. It is perfectly certain that 
for very many of us the gifts which we would most 
like to develop will never have the chance of a full 
development on earth. We have no time to climb far 
upon the hill of knowledge, we have no leisure to 
cultivate certain capacities of thought or feeling, we 
shall never know the satisfaction of a full and trium- 
phant life, we shall be numbered at the last with those 
of whom Oliver Wendell Holmes has said pathetically : 


“ Alas for those who never sing 
And die with all their music in them,” 


Nowhere does the law of waste in human life appear 
to us so cruel as in cases such as these, and they are 
legion. What about the people who have not five 
talents, who wear their lives out in futile attempts 
to attain the unattainable, who write the poems no 
one reads, and acquire the knowledge for which life 
never provides a use? or, again, what about the people 
who bring to the doing of quite commonplace duties 
a really heroic temper, and spend a great wealth of 
nature on quite insignificant occasions, and apply to a 
narrow life the force of noble qualities and virtues 
that are equal to the strain of a much more exalted and 
conspicuous career? To such people Christ speaks 
the only word that is capable of comforting them; He 
tells them that no atom of virtue or capacity is ever 
wasted. Go on doing your best with such faculties 
as you have: Wisdom is justified of all her children. 
Go on putting yourself out to the best usury of oppor- 
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tunity that offers; it is the most that. God demands 
of any man. Go on developing yourself to the utmost 
‘limit of your power, in mind, and soul, and spirit; you 
will not lose by it. To be faithful in few things is a 
noble purpose and a great achievement ; and since every 
shred of spiritual capacity is carried into another 
world, who can tell what surprise awaits you there, or 
to what high task God will apply those capacities 
trained by such painful effort here, and so far as we 
can see, without any adequate theatre of operation. 

And to remember this adds infinitely to the respon- 
sibility of living. Who dare be idle or unfaithful with 
the certainty of this jealous Divine scrutiny which 
awaits him? In full view of those many mansions of 
God, which are so many schools of effort—not so many 
harbours of disgraceful rest—who does not feel the 
prompting not to go into eternity with a wholly un- 
furnished soul—the desire at least to attempt some 
process of spiritual development which shall fit him 
for the great and honourable duties, pursuits, and pos- 
sibilities of eternity? A life that found its end in 
some form of inactivity beyond death, however pleas- 
ant, would be a poor and despicable thing; but a life 
that holds in itself the potentialities of eternal energy, 
that may be employed in ever-widening activities 
through immortal years—this is life indeed, life that is 
unutterably solemn, life that is divinely glorious, and 
life that is furnished with the highest possible motive 
for self-development. 

This, then, is what the future holds for each of us— 
an infinite progress. The heaven of Jesus is no abode 
of ease, it is the centre of infinite energies: and the joy 
of Jesus Himself is not a joy over a work that is done, 
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but in a work forever going on—the ceaseless effort 
of the Captain of Salvation is to save men, and to lead 
the armies of the right to victory. It is, as I have said, 
vain to attempt to picture of what nature the employ- 
ments of this heavenly life will be: but Christ at least 
teaches us that they differ in degree rather than in 
essence from the employments of the good and wise 
man on the earth. If we cannot quite easily imagine 
to what task God will put the poet or the artist in 
another world, we can at least believe that the goodness 
and piety will find an immediate sphere of toil. When 
Maurice said, as he lay dying, that he hoped to go on 
preaching in other worlds, he expressed a wish that 
many have felt—for if it be true that the capacity 
developed here goes with us there, it is a thing far 
from inconceivable that a Wesley still declares the 
gospel of hope to the lost, and a Whitefield still finds 
his joy in snatching heedless souls from the fire. It 
may, of course, be said that such a doctrine robs 
eternity of that element of finality which is so im- 
pressive, for if the prophet toils to save the lost still, 
then the lost must be still capable of being saved. And 
why not? If among other capacities carried into the 
eternal world is that sublimest capacity of man—the 
power of winning souls to righteousness—who shall 
say that souls which have passed into that world half- 
awakened, and with but dormant perceptions of the 
love of God, do not carry with them the capacity of still 
being won to righteousness? I can believe in the total 
annihilation of wicked and unworthy lives: I can be- 
lieve in their final restoration: but I cannot believe in 
their dead stationariness through the unimaginable 
ages of eternity. The fact is that where there is life 
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there can be no finality. It is because men really live 
in another world—that is to say, because they are still 
the fountains and centres of vital energy, that we can 
believe in their capacities still finding use there, and 
larger use. But if we can believe that, we can hardly 
refuse to believe that the meanest soul carries into 
eternity some faculty of faith and penitence, of long- 
repressed piety or neglected goodness, which may also 
be called into play. And that appears to me to be the 
real meaning of Christ—where there is life there is no 
finality—and whatever the after-world may be, it is a 
world that corresponds with this still, but on a higher 
scale. And as the heaven is higher than the earth, so 
are My ways higher than your ways, and My thoughts 
than your thoughts, saith the Lord; and shall not God’s 
merciful designs for man be higher, wiser, and kinder 
too, than anything that we are able to conceive? 

There is hardly in human life a more painful and 
pitiable sight than the man who had splendid oppor- 
tunities of education in youth, and has missed them 
all. Every day that such a man lives is a censure on 
his incredible folly, for his is an ignorance not to be 
pitied but reproached. Standing among the wise he 
is a wilful fool, and moving among those who apply a 
splendid and trained energy to the affairs of life, he is 
a creature of lamentable futility, who has visibly 
chosen death rather than life. It is from such a fate 
that Christ would save us. He would prevent us from 
passing into eternity with unfurnished souls. There- 
fore He says, “ Be faithful over a few things ’—re- 
member that you are a creature of immortal destinies, 
remember that capacity passes with you into eternity, 
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and the great reward which God has to give us after 
death is the power to do His will more adequately than 
we ever did it, or understood how to do it, on earth. 
And to enter eternity thus, is to enter into the joy of 
our Lord. 


IV 
UNTEMPERED JUDGMENTS 


Or those eighteen upon whom the tower tn Stloam fell and 
slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all men 
that dwelt in Jerusalem ? 

I tell you, nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.—Luke xtit. 4, 5. 


ei R those eighteen,” who were they? No man 
O knows. The only certain thing is that they 

were the victims of an accident long since for- 

gotten, of which all details are lost. But when Christ 
spoke the disaster was fresh in the popular memory, 
and the moral lesson which Christ drew from it was 
obvious. What, then, was that lesson? The words 
of Christ were meant as a protest against untempered 
human judgments. We are so constituted that we 
cannot help judging ourselves and others, but our 
judgment of ourself usually errs by lenience, and our 
judgment of others almost always by severity. And 
this is the more remarkable, because in our own case 
we have exact knowledge to go upon, whereas in the 
case of our neighbour we can never judge save upon 
imperfect evidence. Thus it happens that where we 
ought to be severe we are merciful, and where there is 
every reason for hesitation we act as those whose 
foible is omniscience, and whose prerogative an un- 
tempered severity of criticism. This was precisely 
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the case with the men to whom Christ spoke. What 
did they know of the eighteen on whom the tower of 
Siloam fell? They probably did not even know their 
names. Yet they had declared them sinners above all 
men, whereas if they had looked within, they might 
have seen sinners tenfold more guilty, and especially 
guilty in this, that they had presumed to name that a 
judgment of God which was really a lamentable dis- 
aster, calling for pity rather than censorious accusation. 

The mode of thinking into which these men had 
fallen is exceedingly common, for it is a case of judg- 
ment based upon external circumstances. Another 
typical instance of the same spirit is found in the story 
of the man blind from his birth, of whom the disciples 
said, that his misfortune must needs be either the fault 
of his parents, or a judgment on his own sin. Noth- 
ing can exceed the cruelty, or even the absurdity, of 
such a verdict, for on the one alternative it means that 
the man was punished for a sin he never committed, 
and on the other, that since he was predestined to be a 
great sinner God punished him before his sin was 
actually committed, on the principle of the school- 
master, who thrashes his pupils regularly, because he 
concludes that if they do not deserve punishment to- 
day they certainly will do so to-morrow. Yet cruel 
and absurd as such a temper is there is one thing not 
to be overlooked; it is the ineradicable moral instinct 
which leads men to connect penalty with wrong-doing. 
Let men say what they will, all men have a certain 
instinct that the Power which rules the universe is 
just; that moral cause and effect run through all the 
worlds; that no wrong-doing on the part of the 
humblest, committed in the most absolute secrecy, or 
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covered by what seems the most complete effacement 
of time, can or does escape punishment. It is the 
working of this moral instinct which we discern here. 
Men cannot help connecting in their minds the facts of 
a great disaster with the awful thought of something 
retributory in it, and it is with a genuine thrill of moral 
awe they tell themselves that these eighteen must have 
done something terrible to deserve so terrible a fate— 
that, in fact, they were sinners above all men. In its 
own fashion their statement is an attempt to vindicate 
the ways of God with man. The conclusion was 
wrong; but let us remember that it is only a moral 
creature who could put such an interpretation on 
human calamity, and harsh and mistaken as we shall 
presently see their verdict to be, yet it is far more in- 
telligible, reverent, and rational, than the verdict of the 
most serious and brilliant novelist of our day, who 
tells us at the end of the great human tragedy which 
he depicts that ‘ The President of the Immortals had 
finished his sport with Tess.” 

The question we have to consider, then, is this— 
wherein does the inherent error of such a verdict lie? 
It is found in the fact that it is a case of judgment 
based entirely upon outward circumstances and ap- 
pearances. It is possible enough that among these 
eighteen there were one or more persons notorious for 
evil living, who deserved to die suddenly, terribly, and 
tragically. The whole group may have consisted of 
the riff-raff of the city, who collected round the towers 
of Siloam for the purposes of riot or plunder. The 
Galileans to whom Christ alludes in the previous 
verse, whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices, 
were undoubtedly insurrectionaries, and as such in- 
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cluded the wildest and most turbulent elements of the 
nation. Very possibly, and let us grant it for the sake 
of argument, in both cases the men thus tragically slain 
included known enemies of society and civil order. 
How natural then to say that they died by the judg- 
ment of God? Is it not a common human character- 
istic to expect such plain and brusque judgments: do 
we not demand in our plays and in our novels that the 
last act shall unmistakably award happiness to injured 
innocence, and public infamy to the detected wrong 
doer? But, if we demand it, we do not often get it, 
and rarely or never from the great artist and student 
of life. Shakespeare paints a Falstaff as being as 
corrupt and cowardly as a man well can be—yet he 
makes him die like any “ Chrisom child, babbling of 
green fields’; and history, more often than not, shows 
the man we have accused of every crime going out of 
life amid troops of friends, and with the dignity that 
should be the guerdon of the saint. For the fact is, 
that life is much more intricate than we think it: the 
invariable happy ending of the human story belongs 
to the fairy tale, but not to real life; and any judg- 
ment of man based on circumstances is sure to be 
fallible and false. Wise men know this and are 
dumb before the human tragedy. They attach little 
value to either human praise or blame. Mendelssohn, 
in one of his letters, laments that he has gained a point 
of fame when all men praise him, and wishes for a little 
rational blame once more; because he knows the haste 
of the world to applaud success, and condemn failure— 
quite irrespective of the real conditions of the case, 
which are rarely known. Do we not see in our own 
day, and have we not often seen, that when an author 
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gains a certain altitude of fame his worst work is 
praised, whereas the infinitely finer work of unknown 
men is ignored because they have not succeeded? And 
so this tendency to untempered judgment runs all 
through life, and the man who is visibly the object of 
misfortune is called a sinner above all men, and the 
man who stands sleek and prosperous in the end of 
his days feels that he has presented to the world the 
best possible credentials of sainthood, and the only ones 
the world is eager to accept. It is that tendency which 
Christ attacks. He attacks it for its shallowness, its 
blindness, and its cruelty. It does not follow that be- 
cause the tower of Siloam fell on those eighteen they 
were necessarily sinners above all men, and you can- 
not solve the mystery of life by any such cheap and 
hasty methods. If eighteen saints had stood there 
when the tower fell, it would have fallen just the same, 
for accident does not imply judgment; and misfortune 
is not the evidence of retribution. The eighteen died 
tragically—of that there is no doubt—and for all that 
we know they may have been eighteen persons whom 
no respectable Pharisee would have acknowledged in 
the street; does it follow, then, that they were sinners 
above all men? That is Christ’s question, and let us 
interpret it by certain very plain moral parables which 
lie at our own doors. 

Let us take, for example, the crime of murder. 
Among all civilised nations murder is justly regarded 
as the most terrible crime that a man can commit 
against society. But if we care to examine the ques- 
tion with any fairness or accuracy, do we not at once 
perceive that many degrees of crime are included in 
murder? It may be deliberate and premeditated; it 
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may be sudden and unforeseen, and instantly regretted. 
It may be prompted by greed or cruelty; it may be 
done in a rush of sudden passion, and may even take 
the form of a just revenge. In most cases it is a crime 
of swift and uncalculated passion. Yesterday your 
murderer was a man of decent character, a law-abiding 
citizen, with all the qualities and possibilities of good 
citizenship in him. He loved his children; he was kind 
to his friends; he had many generous and manly in- 
stincts; he was a man no one need have been ashamed 
to call brother. He went in and out of the doors of the 
world holding his head high, and had no more criminal 
tendencies than you or I. Yet day by day in his heart 
there had been the slow growth of a terrible exaspera- 
tion. For years he had borne the taunt that stung 
him and the jibe that maddened him. He had per- 
haps been unfairly dealt with by his partner in 
business, and the partner prospered while he suffered. 
Or, he had seen his love stolen from him, his child 
betrayed, his home made colder than a sepulchre. 
I think if we looked into it we should find that 
murder is most frequently the sin of outraged love, 
so that it may be often said to be a crime begotten 
by very generosity of nature. For if the man had not 
loved intensely, he had never been driven to such ruth- 
less revenge; and who can tell the hell of tortured feel- 
ing through which a man passes before he can hate a 
man violently enough to kill him? But whatever the 
motive, or the causes of it, we have but one penalty— 
death. The man ascends the scaffold as the worst of 
criminals, and the world abhors him. The black flag 
is run up, and society rejoices that it is done with him. 
He dies the death of vermin, and through all the gen- 
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erations he becomes a name of infamy and loathing. 
Yet, is such a man really more criminal than many a 
man who sits in church to-night—than the man who 
has built vile undrained houses where children die of 
diphtheria and fever, and has grown rich upon the 
spoil; who has conducted his business in such a way 
that his employees have never had a chance to live, and 
have perished unknown, while their bone and sinew 
were coined into gold to fill the rich man’s coffers ; who 
perhaps did actually kill his wife or child, by a cold con- 
tempt that went on through years, and an unforgiving 
temper that broke their hearts by its insistent, calcu- 
lated, and crushing cruelty? Are such men, I say, a 
whit better than the man we thrust ignominously out 
of life as a convicted murderer? Are the men who 
stand shivering in the cold dawn upon the gallows sin- 
ners above all men? Why, they are respectable, they 
are sometimes even admirable and righteous, worthy 
of pity and tenderness at least, beside many a man 
who thrives to-day like a foul spider among the bones 
of the human food on which he has grown fat. Sin- 
ners above all men—believe me there are worse men un- 
hung than ever trod the gallows steps to the great dark- 
ness—and unless ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

Or, take again such a crime as theft. It is char- 
acteristic of human society that while it has only light 
punishments for moral offences it reserves its utmost 
severity for those who are guilty of offences against 
the rights of property. The brute who kicks his wife 
into a pulp has a month’s imprisonment. The forger is 
sent to penal servitude for life. The rights of the 
person, save in the case of murder, are lightly con- 
sidered: the rights of property are supreme. And so 
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it happens that, next to murder, theft is the great hu- 
man offence which society never condones. But here, 
again, we cannot help discriminating many degrees of 
crime. Theft may be the sin of a moment, or the 
calculated crime of years. It may be deeply purposed, 
or it may be drifted into by mere pressure of tempta- 
tion and lack of will to resist. If we study the police 
reports we shall see that the latter case is by far the 
most frequent; that men unconsciously wind about 
themselves a coil of circumstance that drags them into 
crime; that they have no idea of crime when they first 
take what is not theirs, with the hope of paying it back; 
that they often sin through poverty, or because they 
are deliberately placed by others in circumstances of 
temptation which stronger men than they might find 
it difficult to resist. But we have only one punish- 
ment—for whether the sentence is for days or years— 
the prison taint is ineradicable. We see the broken 
man, pale with his agony of shame, leave the court of 
justice, and society is glad that another specimen of 
human vermin is exterminated. It takes no count of 
what the man was yesterday, of what he was before his 
crime—that he was a faithful servant, a lover of his 
kind, a father to whom his children were dear, and 
who had never done a deed of wilful cruelty in his 
life—yet the man is in his own nature to-day precisely 
what he was yesterday. And society will certainly take 
no notice of what he once was when he again emerges 
from the prison gate; it will thrust him away with bit- 
ter jibes, and tell him to hide his mournful and dis- 
honoured head among the purlieus of humanity. Yet 
there are men who have cheated all their lives as oc- 
casion served, but have always managed to keep within 
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the law—who have committed a hundred acts of es- 
sential dishonesty for this man’s single act of crime 
and folly—and they, even they, will scorn him as a sin- 
ner above all men. Are they, then, better than he? Nay, 
more, are we whose lives have been so safeguarded and 
prospered that we have known no need, and no tempta- 
tion such as his, are we essentially better men than he? 
If we looked on the hungry faces of our children, if 
we were crushed by debts incurred by sickness, and 
had no friends, and saw daily glittering on our desk 
the means of deliverance from a situation too tragic, 
too terrible to be borne, should we prove ourselves 
stronger men than this man, who has done in a moment 
what cannot be undone in a lifetime? Are all the men 
and women in gaol to-night sinners above all men? 
I tell you nay; there may be far worse sinners in church 
to-night than in gaol, and unless ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish. 

It is one of the fixed beliefs of the criminal anthro- 
pologists of to-day, and especially of Lombroso and 
his school, that the criminal stands in a species by him- 
self; that he is born without any sentiment of honour 
or morality; that if the criminal be a woman, it is an 
invariable rule that she is destitute of the maternal 
instinct, and that thus criminals stand from the first 
outside the pale of common humanity, predestined to 
dishonour, and driven to crime by a necessity of na- 
ture, against which there is no appeal. No doubt there 
is such a thing as inherited criminal instinct. But be- 
yond that the whole theory is a fallacy. So far is it 
from the actual truth, that we have been lately told by 
the governor of one of the largest gaols in England 
that in all the common qualities of humanity the peo- 
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ple inside a prison are not to be distinguished from the 
people outside. They are capable of warm affections; 
they form close friendships, and they are deeply grate- 
ful for kindness. Listen to these pathetic and strik- 
ing words: “The birth of a baby is always a great 
event in prison. The child is exhibited with immense 
satisfaction to all visitors, and ‘our baby’ is spoken 
of with pride by the female officials. The maternal 
instinct 1s aroused in all the other prisoners, and the 
advent of the little child has a softening influence 
which is as unique as it is beautiful. In prisons, as 
well as in happy homes, a little child shall lead them, is 
a prophecy which holds true. There is quite a keen 
competition to be permitted to hold the baby, and hard 
faces scarred with evil-doing, become irradiated with 
tenderness as they gaze at the tiny face of the new 
inmate of his Majesty's prison.” ‘That is the deliber- 
ate statement of a man who has passed his life in hourly 
contact with criminals; and surely it points rather to 
baffled and defeated goodness in the criminal, than to 
positive and incurable wickedness. Can we doubt, can 
any man who has paid the least attention to the subject 
doubt, that in nine cases out of ten those who are out- 
casts from society are not without magnanimity and 
nobleness of nature; that neglect of moral training on 
the part of parents, conditions of life that make vice 
easy and virtue difficult, the pressure of strong and 
continuous temptation, have had more to do with their 
downfall than any monstrous crookedness of nature? 
And may we not again ask, are those on whom the just 
vengeance of society has fallen, the sad and mournful 
regiments of captives who look upon the light of day 
only through the barred windows of the prison, indeed 
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sinners above all men? I tell you nay; but unless ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

You will remember further that in the ministry of 
Christ Himself these conditions were constantly veri- 
fied. He speaks much and often of two classes of per- 
sons who were never named without shame and con- 
tempt—the harlots and the publicans—but He never 
speaks of them with harshness. The harlot was a 
thing of shame; the publican by his conduct did in- 
vite contempt and anger, and such facts Christ does 
not minimise, far less conceal. But He saw also other 
things about them which society refused to see. He 
recognised in them a yearning for redemption, a de- 
sire of better things, an openness of mind to truth, and 
a frequent magnanimity which put their scorners to 
shame. It was a woman who was a sinner, who out 
of her great penitence showed Him a love so beautiful 
that the world has ever since loved her for her love of 
Christ; and it was a publican who gave tithes of all 
that he possessed, and if he had unwittingly done any 
man a wrong, restored to him fourfold; and when 
Christ announced His Gospel, these were the very peo- 
ple who were most eager to receive it. He Himself 
says that the harlots and the publicans pressed into His 
kingdom, while those who by birth and knowledge 
should have been the children of the kingdom stood 
without, in cold alienation, self-righteous contempt, or 
bitter scorn. Who, then, in this case, were the sinners 
above all men? Who of these manifested a wicked- 
ness so infernal and incurable, that they stand in this 
bad pre-eminence as the worst of men? Not the har- 
lots and publicans, for they repented, but the men whose 
outward lives were indeed free from dishonesty or 
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unchastity, but whose hearts were full of the venom 
of the most ferocious spites and hatreds, the Pharisees 
who slew the Lord of glory; these were the sinners 
above all men. 

But it will no doubt be said, “ Is not the whole effect 
of such an argument as this against any sort of punish- 
ment in human life? Does it not indeed lead to the 
very conclusion which you have repudiated, that the 
murderer himself is to be excused as a misguided man, 
to be pitied rather than punished, for that is, after all, 
the main conclusion of Lombroso and other criminal 
anthropologists, when they seek to put criminals in a 
species by themselves?” By no means. Jesus Christ 
never excused crime. There was no trace in His 
thoughts of that false sentimentalism which shrinks 
from the infliction of merited punishment, that at- 
tempts to whittle down all penalties of wrong-doing, 
which Carlyle so bitterly described as a Heaven and 
Hell Amalgamation Society. It is the first condition 
of welfare in human life that crime must be punished. 
Ideal and perfect justice we may never attain to; but 
in a rough and practical way, society must inflict the 
commands of justice, or it cannot live. The whole 
weight of Christianity is thrown, not into the scale for 
the minimising of sin, but rather on the side of those 
who recognise most clearly the horrible nature of sin, 
and are its most irreconcilable opponents. No; the 
force of Christ’s argument lies in quite another direc- 
tion; it is a tremendous indictment of self-righteous- 
ness. You look upon the criminal and say, “I am not 
as other men are, and certainly not as this publican ”’; 
but you are, and have in your nature all the potentiali- 
ties of evil which are in his. You put down your 
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paper after greedily devouring the details of a crime, 
and say, “ Well, that could never happen to me’’; but 
it could, and might, and may, if you set no guard on 
your conduct and are blind to the beginning of de- 
terioration of character in yourself. If you admit that 
the prisoner in the gaol has many of the better qualities 
of human nature which you yourself possess, is it not 
plain that you also may have in your heart many of the 
unripened germs of evil which in him have come to 
such disastrous fruit? And if you have not been 
placed in circumstances of open shame, is it not at least 
fair to ask how much you owe of your virtues to im- 
munity from temptation, and how many crimes and 
vices might have been yours had you been born into 
such an environment as his? It is foolish, it is unjust, 
it is cruel, to write down the eighteen on whom the 
tower in Siloam fell as sinners above all men, and 
Christ’s word to us is, “ Unless ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” 

For you will observe further that Christ refuses to 
admit those degrees in sin on which we spend a mis- 
guided ingenuity. We do not put covetousness in the 
same category as theft, but Christ does; we define 
theft as taking what is not ours, but Christ recognises 
also a form of theft which consists in not giving what 
is ours, in withholding help from others, in not shar- 
ing our good things with others, in restraining our 
sympathies and generosities so that at last we grudge a 
cup of water to a child or a crumb of help to the Laza- 
rus at the gate. We think little of sins of temper; it 
is only when temper passes into acts of violence that 
society is shocked; but Christ, with a more searching 
analysis, discovers in the wrong temper the seed of all 
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wrong in conduct, and finds the bitter, jealous, spiteful, 
malicious temper of the Pharisee a worse thing even 
than the harlot’s vices, and the harsh extortion of the 
publican. It is no doubt a hard saying, but is it not 
true? Is it not possible, and, indeed, does it not often 
happen, that a man of evil disposition who has just 
enough caution to keep clear of what the world calls 
crime, does actually inflict in the course of his life 
far more wrong and cruel suffering on others than can 
ever be laid at the door of half the men who know the 
shame of the prisoner, and the bitterness of social out- 
lawry? Christ’s unmistakable opinion is that what- 
ever may have been the characteristics of these eighteen 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, their characters 
could hardly have been worse than the characters of 
these rancorous and petty interpreters of destiny, who 
can see nothing in their fate but a subject of self- 
righteous congratulation, and can speak of it without 
awe, pity, or a single simple generous and sympathetic 
word. 

And in the last effect Christ’s thoughts touch a yet 
higher and more solemn theme. He warns us against 
self-righteousness indeed. He warns us_ equally 
against the folly of a judgment that attributes good or 
ill to men precisely as they prosper or are unfortunate 
in life; but we all feel the presence of something else 
in His thought, for, if the Pharisee interpreted the dis- 
aster at Siloam wrongly, Christ offers no explanation 
of it at all, and what can that mean? It means that 
when all is said and done, there are tragedies in life 
which cannot be explained, or, if they can, man does not 
possess the explanation, nor could he be entrusted with 
it. And since the most perfect human justice we know 
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commits a thousand errors, and is always fallible, and 
frequently unjust, it means also that the Day of Judg- 
ment is not only a promise, and a certainty, but a ne- 
cessity, and the one great hope of the world. It is a 
promise given man from the beginning of his painful 
life on earth; it is a certainty guaranteed by the very 
name of God; it is a necessity, because a higher court 
of appeals for the revision of the unjust verdicts of 
human justice is imperatively demanded by the human 
conscience ; and, lastly, it is the hope of the world, for 
without it human life is a labyrinth without a clue, and 
an enigma without an answer. To that day of days 
we are travelling, and in the court of that last assize 
our names will be called, and we must appear to answer 
for the deeds done in the body. The eighteen on whom 
the tower in Siloam fell are secure of justice there; 
and those who made their cruel fate the theme of a 
loathsome _ self-gratulation on their own superior 
righteousness, will also be called to appear with them. 
It is an easy thing to judge others; but have we judged 
ourselves? To ponder the fate of others is a fasci- 
nating task, but have we considered how we ourselves 
stand with God? It is the Judge of the quick and 
the dead who asks that question, and it is his voice 
also which proclaims that unless we also repent, we 
shall all likewise perish. 

Judge not, says Jesus Christ, that ye may not be 
judged—for with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
meted to you again. If we had judged ourselves, we 
had not been judged, says the Apostle Paul. And once 
more—and here lies the whole lesson of charity and 


humility which we all need to learn—Consider thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted. 


Vv 
THE WOUNDED HAND 


And one shall say unto Him, what are these wounds in 
Thine hands? Then He shall answer, those with whitch I 
was wounded in the house of my friends.—Zechariah xtit. 6. 


V i VHESE words recall Millais’ famous picture of 
Christ in the house of His parents. The scene 
is the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth. Joseph 

and Mary are there; in the centre of the group is the 

young Christ with a wounded hand, over which Mary 
bends with loving solicitude. On the right hand of 
the picture is John with a basin of water, and beyond 
the doorway of the shop the glimpse of a hillside with 

a flock of sheep. As a description of the picture Mil- 

lais used the pathetic words of this text. 

Now it will be seen at once that in this use of these 
words, the great artist follows the tradition which 
assigns the words to Christ. With that tradition I 
do not quarrel. If I am asked how far Zechariah 
meant these words to apply to Christ I am unable to 
reply ; but I can easily conceive the poet or the prophet, 
“in clear dream or solemn vision,” uttering words 
whose profound significance goes far beyond the im- 
mediate theme. It is the function of both the poet and 
the prophet to project into the future great images and 
ideals. Plato did so when he pictured the coming of 
a perfectly just man whom the world should neverthe- 
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less reject and slay. Isaiah did so, in the great fifty- 
third chapter of his prophecies; a chapter so full of 
images that associate themselves with Gethsemane 
and Calvary, that none can read them without instinct- 
ively thinking of the passion of our Lord. Such 
prophecies are a crown hung up for whomsoever is 
able to reach it and wear it. Ages pass and no hand is 
stretched out to that crown; then at last one comes, 
who claims it as by right. He answers exquisitely 
in every particular to the description, to the faint image 
long ago painted on the clouds of Time. That is the 
main fact in the case; how far the prophet foresaw 
Him, how far he deliberately drew the outline with a 
conscious reference to a personal history yet to be lived 
—is a matter beyond our determination. But that the 
human mind in rare instances may be so purged and 
illumined by a divine light, that for a single quickened 
instant it can and does pierce the future, we cannot 
doubt. And this is what is meant by prophecy. 

But the words of Zechariah not only express some- 
thing about Christ, but they express a thought of more 
general significance. What is that thought? It is 
that the worst injuries we suffer are the injuries of 
love, the unwitting injuries of the good and the kind. 
Ask any man who has had a long experience of life, 
what are the things that have hurt him most, that 
have pierced his heart, and cut him to the quick, and 
made wounds that will not heal, and he will tell you 
they are the injuries done by love. Malice and hatred 
have really very little power to hurt us, because they 
only touch us on the outside. They are simply blows 
delivered on the armour, and we bear them, as we may, 
with the conviction that in the rough battle of life they 
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are to be expected, and cannot be avoided. Few men 
who have mixed much with men, can avoid having 
foes ; but the wise man is not troubled over it, knowing 
that it is scarcely possible in this world to live at peace 
with all men. These things are disagreeable and un- 
pleasant, but they do not break a man’s heart, they do 
not even break his rest. But the injuries of love—the 
cold and thoughtless words on lips you have kissed, 
the ingratitude of the child for whom you have toiled, 
the stolid indifference to and wilful misapprehension 
of your aims and motives by those in whom you have 
trusted, the lack of sympathy, the lack of understand- 
ing in those from whom you have the best right to ex- 
pect both—these are the heart-breaking things in life. 
The wounds inflicted by the world men can survive, 
but the secret wounds inflicted by the hand you trusted 
and caressed, who can bear? These are the wounds 
that do not heal with time; they evermore “ ache and 
cry.” All the human tragedy—or certainly all that is 
most tragic in it—is summed up in this one question 
and its response—And one shall say unto Him, what 
are these wounds in Thine hands? Then He shall an- 
swer, those with which I was wounded in the house of 
my friends. 

Now, if we turn to the life of Christ, we see at once 
how true it is that the worst injuries done to Him were 
such injuries as these. And if we take the history of 
the church through all ages, we shall see the same thing 
to be true. And if we further endeavour to examine 
the Christianity of our own day, it will still appear that 
the deepest wounds of Christ are inflicted in the house 
of His friends. Here, then, is something more than a 
beautiful and pathetic saying; here is a solemn re- 
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proach, to which we who profess to worship Christ 
can scarcely be indifferent. 

Millais’ picture shows Jesus, the boy Jesus, wounded 
in the house of His parents—and it is the symbol of a 
very real and painful truth. We know indeed very 
little of the early years of Christ, but enough is told us 
to lead us to suppose that his own kinsfolk had but an 
imperfect sympathy at the best with His life and aims. 
Did they repress His genius? Did they deride what 
seemed the strangeness of His temper and His 
thoughts? Did He suffer what genius has so often 
suffered, the pain of being misundestood by those 
who should have been quickest in reading the half- 
uttered messages of His heart? It seems but too likely; 
indeed Mark puts it beyond dispute in the report he 
gives of one memorable scene. For we are told that at 
the very beginning of Christ’s ministry, immediately 
after He had chosen His disciples, His kinsfolk tried to 
interfere, and would have laid hold of Him and taken 
Him back to Nazareth, saying, “ He is beside Himself.” 
That was what they thought of Him. And how much 
lies behind that incident of silent opposition, of half- 
derisive hostility, all the more bitter to be borne because 
there was no hatred in it, because, indeed, it was the 
fruit of love, full of blind solicitude, and acting harshly 
when it imagined it was acting wisely and for the best. 
Ah, be sure of it, the true crucifixion of Christ began 
in that quiet home at Nazareth, and if one should ask, 
‘What are these wounds in Thine hands?” then must 
He have replied, “ Those with which I was wounded 
in the house of my friends.” 

Take again the relation of Christ to the religious 
people of His day. Perhaps the most pathetic thing 
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ever said of Christ by the evangelists, is the saying of 
John: “He came to His own and His own received 
Him not.” We find in Christ’s thoughts a very marked 
difference between His early views of His mission and 
His later views. His early view was that He was 
come to save the lost sheep of the House of Israel. His 
first instruction to His disciples was that they were to 
go to their own countrymen—not even to the cities of 
Samaria. All His training was Jewish; all His sym- 
pathies were at first with His own people. * During 
those long years of silence and seclusion at Nazareth 
His thoughts had been perpetually nourished by the 
history and genius of His own nation. Consider this, 
that alone among all the nations of the world the 
genius of the Jew was essentially religious. Right- 
eousness, goodness, character—these were his 
watchwords. The beatitudes of Jesus, beautiful and 
rare as they are, were not original. They were gems 
from the great storehouse of Jewish religious thought, 
which He had gathered and strung together. To be 
pure in heart, to be meek and lowly in spirit, to be 
merciful, to be peacemakers—these were the lofty 
axioms of general Jewish morality. And He came to 
them pure in heart, meek, lowly, merciful, and a peace- 
maker, and He expected welcome from them. Let us 
make all the deductions we will for the faults and 
hypocrisies of the traditional Jewish religion, yet the 
Jew was, after all, the best man then extant upon the 
face of the earth. Even the Pharisee was a man of 
real and great virtues, with conceptions of religious 
truth, and a practice of religious duties, far beyond 
anything that could be found in the pagan world. Yet 
it was from these very people—the good people of His 
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day—that Christ received His cruelest wounds. One 
never reads of the hostility of the general public—al- 
ways it was the hostility of the representatives of Jew- 
ish religion. There is no record of a hostile mob, but 
a constant record of a hostile religious oligarchy. In 
less than three short years Christ had learned the utter 
impracticability of reforming His own countrymen, and 
then it was He began to see His mission in a new light 
as a mission to the world! The Roman and the Greek 
and the Samaritan would hear Him. His own brethren 
in the flesh would not. A Roman centurion had faith 
such as is not in Israel. Certain Greeks came to Jeru- 
salem, saying, “We would see Jesus.” A Samaritan 
woman cries, “Is not this the Christ?” Pilate can 
at least treat Him with respect, but it is in the court of 
the High Priest that He was smitten on the mouth! 
A very thief can love Him, but the priests themselves 
mock His dying anguish. At last comes the end, and 
as Mary takes that poor crucified hand and holds it 
to her heart, one shall say, ‘‘ What are these wounds in 
His hands?” and out of that great darkness of the 
Cross shall reply come, “ Those are the wounds with 
which He was wounded in the house of His friends.” 

Take, again, the relation of Christ to His own dis- 
ciples. They loved Him and He loved them; but 
how often did they wound Him! What incompetence 
to understand His thoughts, what wilful lack of sym- 
pathy with His aims, what open hostility to His spirit! 
To one He says: “ Ye know not what spirit ye are 
of”; to another, ‘“ Get thee behind me, Satan”; to a 
third—what He might have said to all,— Have I 
been so long time with you, and ye have not known 
me?” Or, take a yet more flagrant case. Surely if 
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any man should have understood Christ, it was John 
the Baptist. He was Christ’s forerunner; he had seen 
all the gracious growth of Christ’s mind and temper ; he 
had thrice proclaimed Him the Lamb of God. Yet it 
was from the lips of John there came the most wound- 
ing message Christ ever received: “‘ Art Thou He that 
should come, or look we for another?” To ask that, 
after knowing Him all those long years! To send 
such a message publicly to one Whom he had himself 
baptised, and had recognised as One whose shoe 
latchet he was unworthy to unloose! Surely all the 
physical pain of the Cross had nothing in it so acute 
as the agony of that moment. It was as though, after 
long years of friendship or married life, some sudden 
question should be put, which unconsciously betrays 
the heart of the speaker, and shows that never once in 
all those years had the heart truly loved, or been fully 
conscious of the love bestowed upon it. There are 
men and women who have listened to such questions 
and turned away pale, trembling, sick with astonish- 
ment, overwhelmed with misery, knowing that they 
had loved in vain, that they had given all for nothing, 
and that life could never be the same again. One little 
question, a light dropped in the darkness of a heart, 
and showing its emptiness; a sword of poisoned edge, 
inflicting a wound that will not heal; and if you shall 
ask, ‘‘ whence these wounds?” the answer shall be, 
“these are the worst of wounds, for they were inflicted 
in the house of a friend.” 

Turn to a yet wider aspect of the theme, and ask if 
it be not true that the cruelest wounds which Christ 
has received have been inflicted, not by the world, but 
the Church? There are two things quite plain in 
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past history. One is that the world has done very 
little at any time to retard or injure Christianity. The 
spirit of the world is practically to leave Christ alone. 
The man who has once made up his mind that the best 
end he can pursue in life is wealth and material pros- 
perity, is much too eager in his pursuit of these things 
to waste any time in organising campaigns against 
Christianity. As long as Christianity is prepared not 
to interfere with him, he is quite prepared not to 
interfere with Christianity. That is the spirit of the 
worldly man, who is content to have his portion in this 
life. 

The more enlightened man of the world, who has a 
certain tincture of philosophy, acts a little differently, 
but after all much in the same spirit. To him all 
religions are of equal value or valuelessness. He re- 
gards it as a good thing upon the whole that religions 
should exist because they impose a desirable restraint 
upon general conduct; but for himself he is quietly 
indifferent to them all. The highest point to which 
his philosophy can conduct him is the verdict of Gallio, 
that if the thing be of God it will grow, if not, it will 
fade and wither. 

The only exception to these courses of conduct is in 
the case of general persecutions which have been 
organised from the point of view of political expe- 
diency. The Roman Emperors found it expedient to 
persecute Christianity, because they dreaded its political 
force, and recognised in it a profoundly disturbing 
element. But even they did but little real harm. They 
made holocausts of victims only to find that Christianity 
grew strong upon the blood of the saints and martyrs. 
They repressed the expansion of Christianity only to 
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intensify its power of growth. They did not under- 
stand, what we understand clearly enough, that the 
best way of spreading a cause is to persecute it; the 
surest way of giving a man power is to make him a 
martyr. Thus, it may be contended, that the world 
has never done the least injury to Christianity even in 
its most hostile energy; and when men talk glibly to- 
day on public platforms of the opposition of the world 
to Christianity, they either speak in ignorance or with- 
out the least attempt to define what it is they really 
mean. “ My Kingdom is not of this world,” said Jesus: 
and because His Kingdom is not of this world, it is 
really out of the power of the world to inflict any last- 
ing damage upon a kingdom which has nothing to lose, 
and even much to gain, by the most violent enmity of 
the world. 

No; if one shall ask, “‘ What are these wounds in 
Thine hands?” the world may say with truth, “I did 
them not”; but can the church say the same? Alas, 
no; for as in the days when Christ was on the earth, so 
ever since, all His wounds are the work of the church. 
When you have in the earliest church an Ananias and 
Sapphira, who lie about their pitiful little property, is 
not that a wound inflicted on Christianity far direr 
than the imprisonment of Peter or the martyrdom of 
Stephen? And when you have all Europe split into 
hostile and vituperative camps over the meaning of a 
diphthong, as in the earlier centuries of Christianity, 
is not that a wound far deeper than Roman emperors 
could inflict? And when you have, as in the days 
before Luther, an unholy and venal priesthood, selling 
pardons for money, is not that an injury beside which 
the worse persecutions of Christianity are insignificant ? 
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And think of the Inquisition and its work; of the 
infinite rancour and bloody wars which it begot and 
nourished; of the utter despair and contempt which 
men of the least humanity felt in the contemplation of 
its acts; of the hateful strifes which remained long 
after its power was broken; of the seeds of variance 
it sowed, springing up again and again in the harvest 
of dragons’ teeth. And think of the controversies over 
creeds and dogmas; the violent antipathies and hatreds 
of otherwise good men, where theological scruples 
were concerned, and of the mutual recriminations and 
excommunications which have gone on through the 
ages among the professed followers of Christ. And 
think of the strange misinterpretations of Christ’s 
Gospel which have appeared; the pride of priests; the 
arrogant claims, the bitter exclusiveness, the creeds 
set up that have nothing in common with the gentle 
humanity of Jesus—nay, the representations of Christ 
Himself, which attribute vengeance and narrowness 
and jealousy to Him who was the friend of publicans 
and sinners and the Saviour of the lost! The wonder 
is not that Christianity has failed to conquer the world, 
but that it has survived the crimes and follies of its 
own children. All the pagan persecutions put to- 
gether did not shed a tithe of the blood nor create a 
tithe of the misery which Christians have created in 
their insane, prolonged, and bitter persecution of one 
another. Read the pages of ecclesiastical history and 
say if it be not true, as Tennyson put it long ago, that 
“the churches have killed their Christ’; and then re- 
call these words of Zechariah—and behold there rises 
out of these many years one Eternal Figure—blood- 
stained, smitten, afflicted, despised and rejected of 
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men—and when one shall ask, “What are these 
wounds in Thine hands?” then shall He answer, 
“ Those with which I was wounded in the house of my 
friends.” 

Turn, lastly, from all past history to the present life 
of our own times, of which we are witnesses. Here 
for instance is the man, who, so far as character and 
conduct go, must needs be judged a good man, and 
even a good Christian. But examine what is the real 
conception of Christ which he holds and teaches, and 
you will find it something so monstrous, so absolutely 
out of relation with the Christ of the Gospels that 
Christ Himself we may be sure would have rejected it 
with indignation. Ask him how men are to be saved, 
and he will reply, ‘““ By becoming members of the one 
trues church.” “But what church is that?” The 
answer is, “ My church.” “ But your church appears 
to be one among many; what about these other 
churches?” “Oh, they are sham churches!” “ But 
they have true saints in them, and a true spiritual life— 
does not this prove them true churches?” “ Not at 
all; the only true church is that in which is conserved, 
in direct historical sequence, the grace and power of 
apostolic gifts.” ‘“ But how and in what am I to 
recognise that grace?” “In the holy sacrament ad- 
ministered by the properly ordained priest.” “ Then, 
if I come to a properly ordained priest and receive 
from his hands the bread and wine of the communion, 
I am saved.” ‘‘ That isso.” ‘“ And if I do not come, 
I stand outside the reach of salvation, even though I 
live a good life.” “That is so.” “ Then there is but 
one way to God—by the door of the church which you 
call the only true church.” “Such is the truth.” 
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Brethren, this is not a travesty or a burlesque, it is the 
precise claim made by Roman Catholics, and equally 
by the Anglican high churchman of our day. In the 
Gospels you have drawn for you the picture of a Christ 
whose heart was big enough to love all humanity—a 
Christ who stood not upon the method of men’s coming 
to Him, but said that whosoever came He would in no 
wise cast out—a Christ, whose mission it was to break 
down all the barriers with which pious ritualism had 
surrounded religion, and to make the way open to God 
for all sincere souls who worshipped God in spirit and 
in truth; and behold, nearly nineteen centuries pass 
away, and you have a Christianity quite as narrow, 
quite as bigoted, quite as exclusive, quite as intolerant, 
as the worst form of the Pharisaism which He came 
to destroy. Truly, Christ is wounded in the house of 
His friends; and is it any wonder that intelligent men 
turn away in sorrow and amazement from a Christian- 
ity that is so far removed from the spirit of Christ, 
and is so complete a contradiction of what He taught 
and was? 

Here again is a man who calls himself, and believes 
himself to be, a Christian—and, so far as emotion goes, 
has a good deal of fluid Christian sentiment about him. 
He is not unchaste, he is not a liar, he is no swearer, he 
is no glutton, he is no drunkard—his life is at all points 
eminently respectable. But if you come to examine 
his life more closely, you will soon discover that there 
is not a day when he does not sin against social charity. 
He is quite as ready to take advantage of his fellows 
as the sharpest man of the world; he is by no means 
particular how he makes his gains; he feels no respon- 
sibility whatever for the miseries of the society which 
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surrounds him; and you will appeal to him in vain for 
any help in any social programme which demands 
from him either generosity or service. And again I 
say that this picture is no travesty or burlesque. If I 
said that such a man was deliberately and consciously 
selfish, you might accuse me of travesty; but the truth 
is that such a man sins by want of thought rather than 
by intention. He simply does not discern one entire 
side of Christ’s life—the social charity of Christ. He 
has never taken to heart the thought of Christ’s bound- 
less charity, and pity, and helpful service toward all 
kinds of despised, poor, and suffering lives. And 
behold, every time we act harshly to the poor, un- 
justly to our neighbour, unkindly to the ignorant, we 
smite the nail afresh into the palms of Christ, and when 
one shall say unto Him, “ What are these wounds in 
Thine hands?” then He shall answer, “ Those with 
which I was wounded in the house of my friends. It 
was not the Roman soldier who did this, not the 
atheist, not the bitter unbeliever, it was my own familiar 
friend, it was he who sang my hymns, sat at my table, 
lay on my bosom—he did this, and crucified his Lord 
afresh, and put Him to an open shame!” 

I know nothing more pathetic than the work-worn 
human hand of one you love. When the weary mother 
lay asleep, did you ever, as a child, look on those 
folded hands that so rarely rested from their toils for 
you? Worn, disfigured, out of shape, there they lay, 
the toiling, sacrificial hands, mute witnesses to endless 
love and ceaseless service. Folded in the last sleep, 
thus you saw them, and you felt that God had only to 
look on those hands to know what that life had been; 
and in that moment how sacred to you were all these 
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scars and wounds of toil. So we see the wounds of 
Jesus. Christ shows us His hands, bruised for our 
iniquity, wounded for our offences—those dear and 
sacred hands that struck no blow, but ever and always 
were the hands that healed, and blessed, and com- 
forted, yet all blood-stained, torn, and broken! Can it 
be that we shall wound again the hands wounded for 
us? 

Wounded for us, shall it ever be that by our sin, and 
folly, and selfishness, those hands of Christ shall be 
wounded by us? 

Oh, think of these things—let the best of us think of 
them—for they concern us all. One day you and I 
will see the very Christ. “‘ They shall look on Him 
whom they have pierced, and all nations of the world 
shall wail because of Him! ”’—Oh, awful thought, that 
in those wounds of Christ we may see our own handi- 
work! Oh, dreadful vision—that standing in the re- 
vealing light of the last day and the Judgment throne 
shall be One crucified afresh by our selfishness, our 
inconsistency, our intolerance, our pitilessness, our in- 
humanity! And when one shall say unto Him, What 
are those wounds in Thine hands? then He _ shall 
answer, from the throne of His judgment, Those with 
which I was wounded in the house of my friends. 


VI 


THE CHARACTER OF THE 
CENTURION 


When Jesus heard these things, He marvelled at him, and 
turned Him about, and said unto the people that followed 
flim, I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not 
tn [srael.—Luke vii. 9. 


ESUS marvelled at the man—and such a man 
J must needs be remarkable. The story of the 
healing of the servant is interesting, but the ser- 
vant’s master is much more interesting. This is made 
clear by the narrative itself, in which the centurion is 
the supreme figure. And as you glance over this 
story you will see that it presents you with a fourfold 
view of the centurion’s character, and it is this fourfold 
view of the man that is worth our study. 

First of all, we have the view of his character which 
is revealed by the incident itself. He was a centurion 
and therefore almost certainly of Roman birth—quite 
certainly a man standing outside Jewish life and 
thought. He had a servant who was dear unto him, 
and it was on behalf of this man, who was sick and 
ready to die, that he sought Jesus. Let me first of all 
remind you of the historical significance of these state- 
ments. The man was a Roman—that is the starting 
point of thought. Now one of the most obvious facts 
of Roman history is the effect which the conquests 
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Rome made of others had upon herself. Not far from 
Rome, in a crater-like hollow of the Alban hills, is a 
still and lovely lake which I once visited—it is the lake 
of Nemi, made forever memorable in the pictures of 
Turner and Wilson, and the poetry of Macaulay. 
Many of you will recall the well-known lines of 
Macaulay : 


““The glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees— 
Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 


The legend to which Macaulay alludes is one of the 
strangest and most fascinating of antiquity—it is that 
beside these waters a priest lived, who had become 
priest by slaying his rival, and who in turn would be 
slain. With the legend itself, which has perplexed 
generations of antiquarians, we have nothing to do: 
but of one thing it may be taken as the just and strik- 
ing symbol—the conquest that ever awaits the con- 
queror—the slayer, who is slain. Now this truth 
found extraordinary and constant exemplification in 
the entire history of Roman conquest. Thus, for 
example, Rome conquered Greece by the sword, but 
Greece in turn reconquered Rome by the weapons of 
the mind. Rome mastered Greece by the weapons of 
war; Greece immediately mastered Rome by the 
weapons of thought. The deities of Greece were ac- 
cepted as Roman deities ; the literature and philosophy 
of Greece impregnated the Roman mind: Greek teach- 
ers and sculptors became the universal modellers of 
Roman taste ; and finally the sensuousness of the Greek, 
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sapping the native sturdiness of the Roman character, 
brought about its decay and the general overthrow of 
the nation. They who had been the slayers themselves 
became the slain. 

This is, of course, the great symbolic instance of the 
truth of this strange legend—but in a lesser degree it 
applied also to the relation of the Roman with the Jew. 
Among those who were sent to rule and administer 
the conquered people were many who themselves were 
more than half conquered by the spirit of Jewish 
religion. We know that Roman soldiers were among 
the most attentive hearers of John the Baptist: we 
know that Pilate’s wife was a student of the Hebrew 
scriptures, and has even been reckoned as a Christian 
saint: we know that in a later day St. Paul numbered 
among his converts those who were soldiers of the 
Pretorian guard, and members of Czsar’s household 
itself. Now there is only one comment that is possible 
on the facts; it is that such persons exhibited a singular 
and sincere open-mindedness. We are very apt to 
take our notions of the Roman from the pictures af- 
forded us of Rome in decay. It is almost a human 
instinct to fix upon those periods of history when a 
nation has sunk into uttermost defilement and corrup- 
tion, and to measure the entire character of a nation by 
them. But there was another Rome, an earlier and a 
nobler, than that depicted by Tacitus, and by St. Paul 
in the terrible first chapter of his letter to the Romans. 
The early history of Rome coincides at many points 
with the history of Israel. Rome itself was built at 
the bidding of a divine will as was Jerusalem: the 
Roman put chastity in the forefront of the virtues as 
the Jew did: he had high ideals of duty, and a com- 
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pelling faith in the supernatural, a noble sense of 
courage, a deep awe of religion. What finer symbol is 
there than the sacred fire guarded by the Vestals and 
never suffered to go out, in order that men might be 
continually reminded that Rome could only endure 
as long as she was pure and pious? Why is it that 
we still nourish the mind of youth on Latin literature, 
unless it be that we find in it enduring elements of 
truth and nobility, piety and virtue, which cannot be 
surpassed? What examples of heroism, patriotism, 
and courage have we that exert an influence so abiding 
as those that are enshrined in Roman history? And 
corrupt as Rome had become in the days of Christ, yet 
these ideals were still powerful. There were still men 
of high integrity, of reverent piety, of severe and 
simple grandeur of character, who bore the name of 
Roman, and bore it proudly and unstained. This man 
was sucha man. He belonged to the earlier and better 
traditions of his nation: he was the child of the prime 
of Rome, not of her decay; and hence that nobility of 
nature before which Christ Himself marvelled. 

What, then, is the chief note of this man’s character 
as revealed in this incident? It is magnanimity. 
Magnanimity is largeness of mind, greatness of heart 
and temper. The large-minded man takes life in a 
great way, just as the man of small mind and narrow 
nature belittles human existence itself by his use of it. 
It would have been perfectly in accord with the meaner 
traditions of Rome if this man had despised the people 
Rome had conquered; on the contrary, he is a student 
of their religion, welcoming truth wherever he may 
find it. It would have been in accord with the general 
manners of his day—a day in which the servant was a 
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slave without any civil rights, liable to be tortured in a 
court of law, and to be slain at the caprice of a brutal 
master—if he had scorned the inmates of his own 
household ; on the contrary, his servant is dear to him, 
and he treats him with the tenderness he would show 
his son. Perhaps there is no surer or severer test of the 
meanness or magnanimity of a man’s nature than the 
simple question, ‘“ How does he treat his inferiors? ” 
Are you scornful of them, or considerate? Are they 
to you mere machines, or living human creatures? 
Do you speak to the servant in your house with 
habitual harshness and contempt, or do you see to it 
that your servant’s lot is made as little harsh as possi- 
ble: attaching not a money value, but a moral and 
human value, to his obedient and faithful service? 
This may seem a minor point of morals, but nothing 
bespeaks the man or woman so clearly. There are 
business-houses in the city presided over by men call- 
ing themselves Christians—but these men are hated by 
their employees: there are households governed by 
women who are diligent in the work of churches, but 
their servants never speak well of them: is no signif- 
icance to be attached to such facts? For my part, the 
face of an old servant in a home is the best proof of the 
fine character of the householder; but I should be hard 
to convince that there is not something wanting in the 
piety and something crooked in the character of the 
man of whom his employees think and have thought 
only ill through a long course of years. Therefore, I 
think I am not wrong when I measure the character of 
this man by his conduct to his servant. He had a 
servant who was dear unto him—perhaps in the Judg- 
ment day that plea will stand, when many others that 
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seem more cogent are forgotten; for the Judge Him- 
self will be One who took upon Himself the form of a 
servant, and who counts an obscure act of kindness to 
a child as better worth memory than all the proud 
boast that we have eaten and drunk in His presence, 
and that He has taught in our streets. 

Take again the view that Jewish society took of this 
man: and here two things are apparent. The first is 
that he is honoured as a public benefactor :—‘ He is 
worthy, for he loveth our nation, and he hath built us a 
synagogue.” Well, that is much: it at least stamps 
him as a remarkable man. Notice that for once there 
is an entire absence of rancour in the Jewish mind— 
although in this case we might well expect the undying 
rancour of the conquered for the conqueror. Some- 
times, and at long intervals, something of the same 
kind has been found in the history of our own Indian 
administration: a man has proved himself so just, 
humane, and noble, that the native races themselves 
have honoured him; and it says much for both when 
such a testimony is possible. It would be easy to 
argue that such a testimony springs from selfishness : 
he had built them a synagogue, and therefore they 
praised him; but it would be a sorry and ungracious 
argument. Benefaction does, and ought to, incline us 
to a favourable judgment of a man’s character. I 
know nothing of such a man, for instance, as Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards, but when I find him using his wealth 
to spread knowledge among the people, I honour him, 
and wish that every rich man made so excellent a use 
of his riches. For I know that a millionaire who cares 
for knowledge is a rare creature, and a millionaire who 
prefers a library to a racing-stable is the rarest of 
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human creatures: and a man who puts the public good 
before his own pleasures, whether he be a millionaire 
or not, is a man not over-easy to be found in the best- 
constituted society. Beside all this, benefaction is doing 
good instead of talking good—it is active benev- 
olence, which is hard, not mere speculative and senti- 
mental benevolence, which is the easiest and simplest 
of human occupations, and the commonest of human 
hypocrisies. Here is a man, then, who is not only ad- 
mirable in his private character, but wise in his use of 
wealth, and noble in his public life. He had not dealt 
with a subjugated nation harshly—he loved them: he 
had not despised their religion, which is the first thing 
despised by the conqueror, but he had recognised its 
truth and loftiness, and had built them a synagogue. 
At each stage in the analysis the man’s character comes 
out more perfectly—and we find in him, Roman as he 
is, one of the salt of the earth, a man so remarkable 
that Christ marvelled at him. 

Yet in one thing the public judgment is quite wrong 
—the Jews judge the man justly, but misjudge Christ. 
Did they suppose that He would be any the readier to 
help the man because he had built a synagogue; or 
would have refused help if he had not done so? Had 
they not themselves confessed that Christ was no 
respecter of persons? Had they not had the oppor- 
tunity of learning in a hundred instances that when it 
came to an appeal for help, it was the pitiful need alone 
which went straight to the heart of Christ? He is 
worthy for whom this should be done—was this the 
principle of redemption which Christ had come to 
enunciate and exemplify? It is in this that they totally 
misconceived the spirit of Christ, and we misconceive 
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it too. Christ, when He tells us to give to the poor, 
never tells us that it is only to the virtuous or the 
deserving poor we should give—simply to the poor 
without any further question. When He tells us to be 
merciful, He does not tell us to make enquiries into a 
man’s character before we show him mercy, but merely 
to be merciful, as we would receive mercy. No one 
knew anything about the character of the wounded 
traveller on the road to Jericho, and there is no hint 
given us that the good Samaritan asked a single ques- 
tion before he put him on his own beast, and took him 
to the inn. I do not say that if we had before us two 
men who needed help, and could only give to one, it 
would not be wise to ask which of the two was the 
more deserving case: it would be wise, but it would not 
be charitable. Charity believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things, and endures even the mani- 
fest unworthiness of its recipient. For, after all, do 
we not find the old radical Jewish misconception of 
religion in this saying—the notion that God keeps a 
strict debtor and creditor account; that He makes 
bargains with men; that He gives only with hope of 
return; that He conducts the affairs of the universe as 
an astute Jew conducts his business; that He selects 
and elects men for their worthiness and cares not at all 
for their need! And this is the very reverse of the 
spirit of Christ, who gave Himself the Just for the 
unjust that He might bring us to God. It is the 
reverse even of all the great examples of human service 
that we cherish—the Saints who have cared for the 
blaspheming leper, the missionaries who have died for 
the people who hated them, the women who have stood 
amid the foulness of prisons and dens of shame, and 
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have been kind to the unthankful also. It is not 
worthiness but need that appeals to Christ. Of the 
plea put forward by the Jews on behalf of this man 
Christ takes not the slightest notice—what He does 
notice is the man’s anxiety and sorrow, and what He 
sees with the inward eye is the pale brow and dim eyes 
of the dying servant. Benefaction itself may become 
a curse if we treat it as a claim on God: for the grace 
of God cannot be bought; it is evermore a free gift. 
God will be party to none of our bargains: He will 
have nothing to do with our poor arithmetic of desert: 
He will not permit us the statement of a claim: and 
this Christ Himself teaches with the utmost emphasis 
when He says in effect that salvation is not a sum in 
proportion, for there are last that shall be first, and 
first that shall be last. In a word, God’s mercy scorns 
and upsets all our arithmetic, and overleaps the bounds 
both of our reason and our justice. If it were not so, 
who of us could hope to be saved? 

The portrait grows upon the canvas. We have seen 
how the man behaved in his domestie and his public 
life. We have found in him openmindedness, mag- 
nanimity, humanity, simplicity, and piety: and that 
most critical of juries—a proud people subdued by the 
power of the sword—speaks only good of him. But 
there is a third element in the analysis—that is the 
man’s view of himself. A faithful biography is a 
rare and precious thing, but a true autobiography is 
far more rare and precious. The only critic who 
really knows a man is himself. By general consent we 
rank as the greatest treasures of literature those rare 
fragments of autobiography in which men have given 
a perfectly faithful record of themselves. 
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The man the world sees is one man: the man seen by 
himself is often quite another. If a man has vanity 
it comes out in his autobiography; if he be at heart 
spiteful, or mean, or base, it is seen there. There is a 
certain strange compulsion of truth which makes a 
Rousseau or a Benvenuto Cellini tell the plain, and 
often the disgusting, truth about themselves. It is as 
though they cannot help themselves—they say, “ Thus 
am I—take me for what I am worth—but I am no 
other!’”? This man also gives us his view of himself, 
and two things characterise that view, his humility 
and simplicity. 

Observe, then, how the man stands in his own opin- 
ion. The Jews have said he is worthy—he himself 
immediately responds, “I am not worthy that thou 
shouldst enter under my roof.’ How much does 
such a confession reveal! Is it not clear that he 
already knew Jesus better than His own countrymen, 
and even His own disciples, did, and perceived in Him 
a majesty and purity which they saw not? If this 
wandering Teacher had been Cesar himself he could 
not have treated Him with a finer deference: he is 
simply overwhelmed before Him. And to his humility 
is allied a touching and admirable simplicity. He him- 
self is accustomed to command and be obeyed—surely 
an authority no less is vested in Christ. At his word 
the armed legion moves obedient: at the word of 
Christ, the legions of God, the helmed and sworded 
spirits of the air, the bright and tranquil angels of con- 
solation, shall also obey. No doubt troubles his mind 
on such a question. He accepts Christ for all in all, 
or not at all. If miraculous force resides in Him, it is 
as easy for Him to heal his servant with a word, as 
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with a touch. If Christ be mere man, then neither 
word nor touch will avail—and so his confession is 
really the confession of Jesus as the Son of God, to 
whom all power in earth and heaven is given. 

There is nothing more beautiful in the Gospels than 
this, and nothing more instructive. It is the triumph 
of sincerity and simplicity. The dilemma that met this 
man was substantially the dilemma that meets us too— 
Jesus is either God or impostor. How are we to meet it? 
As this man did—with a mind equally frank, sincere, 
and simple. Christianity never presents the least dif- 
ficulty to the people of simple mind: but it presents a 
thousand difficulties to those who will not regard it 
sincerely, will not judge it frankly, and are not of simple 
mind. You will perhaps say, “ And what is simplicity 
of mind? Is it not a finer word for credulity?” No: 
but it is a docility of intellect, a capacity of instruction, 
a willingness to receive impressions; not credulity, but 
humility of temper. And I say that to such minds 
Christianity presents no difficulty—it is a true message 


of God, 
‘‘ Which he may read who binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral-reef. 


The supreme quality of such a mind is that it cannot 
equivocate—even with itself. It is not subtle, it is not 
tortuous in its workings: it perceives plain issues and 
abides by them. The last thing possible to it is that 
casuistry of reason which can in the same breath 
declare Christ a Teacher sent of God, and the habitual 
worker of fraudulent miracles by which He imposed 
upon the common people. It acceps the plain issue, 
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God or impostor: and because it is modest, because it 
recognises the mystery of things and is destitute of that 
arrogance which thinks it already comprehends all 
things in earth and heaven it chooses for God. And 
such was this man. He has the soldier’s sharp de- 
cisiveness and simplicity of thought. He is no phi- 
losopher who has spun around himself a mist of mean- 
ingless metaphysics and complicated terms: he is a 
plain straightforward man, who has seen enough of 
Christ to know Him honest, truthful, and divine: and 
believes that being what He is, no miracle of mercy is 
beyond Him. 

We come lastly, then, to Christ’s view of the man. 
In every picture, poem, or drama, there is what the 
critic calls an element of unity—something that is the 
one thing—and it is so in human character. The 
picture or the drama may have this or that quality 
which is noticeable, but the unity—the one thing—is 
what the critic at once puts his finger on. It is not 
the colour, it is not the drawing, it is not the scattered 
power of tancy or imagination—it is the central 
idea for which the true critic searches—and it is so 
with Christ when He regards this man. Of all that 
has already been said of the man, admirable and true 
as it is, He takes absolutely no notice. He may love 
the Jews, he may have built a synagogue, he may be an 
unusually enlightened and generous man, he may be 
worthy in a hundred ways of regard—all this is of 
no relative importance—Christ ignores it significantly 
and completely. What is the main thing, then? What 
is the unity—the one thing—that gives the keynote 
of the man? It is his faith. It was that at which 
Christ marvelled—He had not found such faith, no, 
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not in Israel. He had not found it in His own dis- 
ciples; He had not found it in a single ruler or rep- 
resentative of a great nation, saturated as they were 
with religious ideas, and especially chosen and sus- 
tained through long ages as the custodians and mes- 
sengers of faith. But in this man He found it: in this 
pagan child of Rome He discovered what Israel did 
not possess. It is as though an unexpected crown 
were placed upon the centurion’s head—and least of all 
expected by himself—for he was the last person to see 
anything remarkable in his attitude to Christ. And 
so he stands forever crowned with this crown, woven 
of starry fire indeed, and shaped and bestowed by Him 
who sees not as man sees—‘“I have not found such 
faith—no, not in Israel.” 

And surely it needs but a slight acquaintance with 
life to show us how searching and accurate was this 
judgment of our Lord’s. For, without the least 
reservation of thought it may be said that the supreme 
quality which distinguishes man from man in this 
world is faith. Believe something—the world will 
listen to you; believe nothing—the world has no use 
for you. Joan of Arc turns back the tide of conquest 
and recrowns her king because she believes: a band of 
obscure and ridiculed people called the Clapham Sect 
destroyed the slave-trade, because they believed: 
England for a long period under Cromwell dominates 
the world, because she believes: and if we take faith 
only in its grossest form, a Bonaparte became the 
modern Colossus of Europe because he believed in his 
star. The power such poets as Tennyson and 
Browning have had over their contemporaries lay in 
their faith: and the relative impotence of so fine a 
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poet as Matthew Arnold is explained by the fact that 
there was very little he believed. 

Faith energises men: doubt paralyses them. It is 
absolutely impossible that you can have anything great 
in statesmanship or literature without faith; so long as 
the minds of men oscillate in eternal indecision, there 
will be nothing decisive or memorable in their actions. 
Take faith away from Milton, and where would his 
poetry have been? Put faith into a wild Arab of the 
desert, and rude and elementary as it is, see what 
Mohammed will make of the world! There is no appeal 
against this principle; faith is the greatest force in 
human life, and it differentiates the spiritual from the 
unspiritual: the man who has a soul to which he 
listens, from the man who has slain his soul, and 
buried his better part under the dust of gross material- 
ism. Therefore Christ measures this man by his faith, 
and by that test we are measured too. Do you believe? 
All things are possible to him that believeth. Have 
you a real and entire faith in Christ? If you have, 
there is no limit that can be set to the potency of your 
life. If only the whole church really believed that 
which it professes to accept as true—God, and eternity, 
and immortality, and heaven, and hell, Christ as a liv- 
ing presence in the world to redeem all men—who 
could picture the utter revolution of custom and the 
enormous transfiguration of human society which 
might happen in a single day? We may be magnan- 
imous, generous, and just—it is well to be these things 
—but there is a question that goes deeper—‘‘ Have we 
faith?”’—and it is by the standard of that question, 
and that alone, that the final efficacy of our lives can be 
rightly ascertained. 
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The last touch in the picture has still to be given; 
the most astounding fact about the man has yet to be 
stated. 

And what was that? It was that after all this man 
was a pagan. He was to the disciples of Christ 
precisely what a sincere Buddhist or Mohammedan 
would be to us. St. Luke makes no attempt to claim 
him as a convert or a proselyte—he is merely “a cer- 
tain centurion.”” He was perhaps the noblest and most 
perfect man Christ ever met, the most truly religious 
and most high-minded, yet he was not a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet—he was the son of the great 
pagan city that ruled from the seven hills beside the 
Tiber. Such a fact shifts the centre of gravity, and 
alters the entire aspect of religious thought; and this 
Christ makes plain in a final saying reported by St. 
Matthew, but omitted by St. Luke. For Christ re- 
members who this man is—a Gentile and a pagan—a 
man of a strange nation to whom the Scriptures are 
unknown and their great doctrines unrevealed. He 
had not embraced Judaism—if he had we should have 
heard of it—he is a Roman still, and yet with a faith 
not found in Israel. What is Christ’s last saying 
about him, then? It is the terrible and yet profoundly 
consoling saying, that many such as he shall come from 
the east and the west, and sit down in the kingdom, 
when the children of the kingdom shall be cast out. 
There is a larger church than we can count, a larger 
heaven than we can apprehend. Do not flatter your- 
self that you belong to the one, and are secure of the 
reversion of the other, simply because you pay for a 
sitting in a sanctuary: that means less than nothing in 
the eyes of Christ—you may after all be an unbelieving 
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child of the kingdom who at the last shall be thrust 
out. And do not talk in your arrogance as if the pious 
Buddhist or Mohammedan stood forever outside the 
gates of God, while you are certain of a place at the 
banquet of heaven: if they believe sincerely all they 
have to believe, and live by it—and you do not—it is 
they who will pass into the light of God, and you who 
will stand without. Once more, faith is the one 
supreme test of the soul, and it divides the sheep from 
the goats. Christ numbered the fine and believing 
spirits of pagan Rome within his fold, though they had 
never heard of it: may we not also believe in a church 
that is vaster than the churches, in which many a man 
is even now numbered who is to us a pagan, and a child 
of darkness? But Christ will number none as His 
who do not believe. How can He, when all religion 
is the science and expression of belief? Thus faith 
determines all—and if we can say no other word than 
this to Christ, “I believe, help Thou my unbelief ”’— 
it is enough—for it is the proof of a sincerity which 
passes by the way of doubt to the final clearness and 
victory of faith, and such sincerity He can never scorn. 


vil 


THE ALABASTER BOX OF 
OINTMENT 


Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this, that this 
woman hath done, be told for a memorzal of her. 


—Matthew «xvi. 13. 


HERE is nothing in the life of Jesus more 

i pathetic and lovely than this incident, and it is 

not wonderful that it has exercised a strong 
fascination over all sensitive and poetic minds. But 
it is not the pathos of the episode alone that fascinates : 
it is its personal and moral significance. As regards 
the Redeemer Himself it is self-revealing in the highest 
degree. It is no uncommon thing in reading a biog- 
raphy to find in a single illuminative incident the key 
to a character. This is such an incident. We learn 
more of Jesus, more of His heart and mind, more of 
His way of looking at things, in this slight episode, 
than we should learn from a hundred disquisitions on 
His character, or even from a far fuller record of His 
public teachings. 

The first, and perhaps the chief, impression which 
the incident leaves upon the mind is of the exquisite 
tenderness of Christ in His relation to women. Men 
of genius, and men of action, who have moved much 
in the tumult of the world, have often owed some of 

Od 
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their best impulses and happiest hours to the friend- 
ship of women, and Jesus was no exception to this rule. 
He could never bring Himself to speak harshly of any 
woman—not even of the woman who was defiled and 
dishonoured by vice. This is the more remarkable 
because the common attitude of the Jewish mind 
toward women was harsh, and half contemptuous—the 
typical Oriental attitude which remains to this day. 
But Jesus felt for women only pity, reverence, sym- 
pathy, affection: and thus all that we know as chivalry 
began in the temper of Jesus toward women. He 
sought their friendship; He relied on their fidelity; 
He received gifts at their hands. He loved them with 
that rare and spiritual love which is untroubled by any 
disturbing element of sex. Such a love is possible 
only to hearts that are perfectly pure: it is a foretaste 
of that love which neither marries nor is given in mar- 
riage, but is as the angels: and it was this love, sacred, 
serene, faithful, and high, that existed between Jesus 
and Mary of Bethany. 

First of all, let the scene itself become clear to the 
mind. Jesus, with the sure knowledge of His approach- 
ing death in His heart, has gone down to Bethany, and 
there has gathered his friends round Him in a sort of 
farewell feast. The Passover of Agony was close at 
hand: this was the Passover of Love. We are told 
that it took place in the house of Simon the leper 
—a leper, doubtless, whom Jesus had healed: that Laz- 
arus whom He had raised from the dead was there, and 
that Martha served. What an immortal group for the 
artist or the historian! What thoughts must have 
been in the hearts of the spectators, as they saw Christ 
seated between Simon and Lazarus! Think of how 
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you would feel if one came into your house who had 
given you back from the jaws of death your dearest; 
one whose tender friendship had made your own life 
a new and noble thing: one who had opened your mind 
to truth, and to whom you owed your own soul; one 
whose very glance had become to you a benediction, 
and whose voice was for you the voice of a divine love 
and wisdom. Would it be possible to do too much 
for such an one? Would you be able to restrain your- 
self from some expression of the measureless gratitude 
which made the heart ache with its fine excess? It 
was so that Mary felt, and that feeling was deepened 
by the vague sense she had of the danger in which 
Christ stood. She saw the clouds gathering round 
Him—Him whom she loved with all the strength of a 
pure and exalted passion—and she yearned to give 
Him some supreme sign of her love. There was little 
she could do—but she could take this alabaster box of 
precious ointment and pour it on His head as He sat at 
meat. It was the dumb symbol of a poured-out heart. 
It was the Kingly anointing of the head whose only 
earthly crown was to be of thorns. It was the swift, 
spontaneous, scarcely reasoned act of a woman whose 
love knew no bounds. And it was a beautiful act, and 
the world has never ceased to reverence the woman 
who thus crowned with honour the brows that were so 
soon to be stained with the blood of shame and 
ignominy. 

If no more were said, then, the incident would re- 
main lovely and beautiful, and we should turn to it 
with that delight which we feel in any narrative that 
kindles fine emotion. But the true interest of the 
incident lies in Christ’s interpretation of it. There is 
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nothing that happens in human conduct that has not 
some relation to eternal truths and principles, and 
Christ at once puts the whole episode into relation with 
these truths and principles. Let us observe, therefore, 
precisely what it is that He says and does. 

The first thing that He does is to receive the gift 
without embarrassment. We do not always remem- 
ber that it requires a certain magnanimity of nature to 
accept a gift as well as to bestow one. There is a 
stubborn sourness of nature in many of us, which mas- 
querades as independence of character, and which 
makes us uncomfortable under benefaction. The chief 
reason why men reject the grace of God is because 
they cannot endure the thought of a gift. Could they 
earn eternal life, could they add virtue to virtue till 
they had built up their claim on the heritage of God, 
this they would do: for this they would struggle, 
sacrifice, and aspire: for this they would macerate the 
body, and crush the heart in a ligature of iron rules 
and regulations, and men have done it in every age. 
If a new crusade were proclaimed to-morrow, and men 
could be brought to believe that its rewards were real, 
and that by enduring its sacrifices they might win a 
place in Paradise, millions would flock to its standard, 
as millions are still ready to obey the callof Mohammed. 
But human nature has not magnanimity enough to 
accept God’s free gift: and thus the great hindrance 
in the salvation of men is not the crimes and sins of 
men, but the diabolical force and persistency of human 
pride. Christ sets us an example of how to receive as 
well as how to give. He might have resented an 
honour so sudden and public: He might have felt in it 
a certain embarrassing indelicacy, and have shrunk 
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from its seeming ostentation, and from the position in 
which it placed Him in regard to the spectators. He 
does nothing of the kind. He receives the gift with 
perfect simplicity, grace and courtesy, and raises the 
whole episode into a light unutterably solemn and 
affecting, when He says: “She hath done what she 
could—she is come aforehand to anoint my body to the 
burying.” 

Christ receives the gift, rightly interpreting its spirit, 
but He does more: He proceeds to defend it from the 
charge of extravagance. Why this waste? said the 
jealous bystanders—for you will observe that this was 
not the saying of Judas only, it was the comment of 
“some that had indignation among themselves.” 
_ Probably there is no subject on which we have such 
unjust and muddled notions as what constitutes ex- 
travagance. We do not call a man extravagant who 
spend a thousand pounds on horses and wine, provided 
his income justifies him: but if the same man were to 
spend one hundred pounds on books he would be called 
extravagant, because we grudge any expenditure on 
the things of the mind, but none whatever on the 
pleasures of the body. We do not call a man extrav- 
agant who spends a large sum on the building of a 
mansion for himself, but if the same man spent a tithe 
of the sum on building or beautifying a house for God, 
his children would feel that he had robbed them. Or 
to come to lesser matters, there are those of you who 
would not accuse yourselves of extravagance if you 
spent a considerable sum on seats at the theatre, the 
opera, or the concert hall, but would never dream of 
giving any such sum for a seat in a church, and would 
think long before you devoted such a sum to any 
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purpose of charity. The bystanders at the feast did 
not accuse Simon of extravagance because the banquet 
he had prepared for them was too generous: but they 
accused Mary of extravagance when with this poor 
gift, worth three hundred pence, she honoured the 
man who had unsealed the gates of death for Lazarus. 
If they had said, “ This feast might have been given to 
the poor: at the cost of this feast a hundred beggars 
might have been fed ’’—we might have respected their 
motives: but they only talk of waste in relation to a 
gift inspired by a love so beautiful that they were 
totally incapable of understanding it. And it was cant 
—unconscious cant, perhaps, but still cant. It was 
cant to talk of the poor at such a time: did they pretend 
that they loved the poor better than Jesus, that their 
thoughts were more generous than His, Who from the 
first moment of His ministry had sided with the poor, 
had defended and loved them, and had been the first to 
bring them a real Gospel of help? It was cant to talk 
of waste in a gift given to Him who had given His life 
for men: parsimony and jealousy were talking in the 
Pharisee’s detested note of unctuous rectitude. No, 
says Jesus in a word, it is not waste to love—it is not 
extravagance to obey the sacred impulse of a bound- 
less love like Mary’s; it is a noble act, and in the time 
to come wheresoever this gospel is preached in the 
whole world that which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of her. 

Is it not a sad irony—and yet a common fact—that 
men perpetually tall of waste in relation to the affairs 
of God, who feel none in regard to their own affairs? 
The Temple of Pleasure, or the Temple of Mammon, 
or the Temple of Domestic Comfort shall be built upon 
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the most lavish scale; but the Church of God can only 
get itself built upon the meanest and most parsimoni- 
ous plan. Fortunes may be spent upon a contested 
election; but three hundred pence is grudged on a 
Christian enterprise, whose fruits shall remain long 
after our public controversies are silenced,and the great 
protagonists of our politics are numbered with the 
clods of the valley. A St. Theresa shall beg from door 
to door for money to save the souls and bodies of the 
poor from death: but a whole nation will pour its 
wealth into the national coffers without protest in some 
great war of ambitious aggrandisement. A stained- 
glass window in a church is waste; but it is not waste 
for the rich man to build a stable for his horses far 
more sumptuous than the cottage he provides for his 
labourer. And in like manner the heroism and aban- 
donment of pity which have made men and women 
die as missionaries and martyrs for their fellows, that 
they might win the world a new and purer day, is 
waste—is fanaticism, but the same effort directed to 
success in life, and crowned with the pitiful crown of 
wealth is fame, is greatness! No, no, says Christ, 
love is never waste—and it is by this noble extrava- 
gance of love that the world is evermore redeemed. 
You blame Mary, you would have sold the ointment 
and given it to the poor—would you? No, you would 
have kept it for yourself, and you know it. Who is 
the more likely to be generous to the poor—Mary with 
her magnanimous heart, or Judas with that poor 
shrivelled avaricious heart of his? Magnanimous to- 
ward God, Mary will be magnanimous to the poor 
also; but he who grudges gifts to Christ is not likely 
to be generous to the Lazarus at his gate. And so we 
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arrive at this truth, that the people who give most to 
God are those who give most to men. If love to Christ 
were an extinct emotion, if the churches were abolished, 
if the spirit of Mary no more animated human hearts— 
be sure of this, all the great philanthropies of the world 
would be abolished, too. It is the Christian people who 
support the hospitals, the orphanages, the great asy- 
lums for human failure and human misery in our midst; 
’ and the day the church fell would see the total ruin 
of every agency of social redemption throughout the 
land. And it is the spirit of Mary that inspires and 
animates the churches, the spirit that would fain give 
all for Christ, and do all for His sake: and it is from 
the working of this spirit that all which dignifies, puri- 
fies, and redeems human life from brutality and cruelty 
has had its rise, and owes the victory. 

But as Jesus goes on speaking, you will notice that 
a new note, inexpressibly solemn and affecting as I 
have said, comes into His voice. He instinctively links 
this act of Mary’s with the approaching tragedy of His 
death. Had Mary any premonition of what was about 
to happen? Jesus leads us to suppose that she had. 
Love looks ahead, it hears the footfall of tragedy afar 
off. It discerns by some swift and agonised intuition 
the approach of danger to the beloved. It needs no 
laborious science to explain the truth of premonitions. 
Little tokens, trifles light as air, mute signs hung out 
from the towers of the spirit—a moment’s shadow on 
the face, a new strange glance in the eyes, as though a 
veil were lifted, and instantly replaced—something in 
the voice, some tremor of emotion, some new solemnity 
of tone: ah, we know too well what these things mean. 
Rightly do we speak of the shadow of death: Death 
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casts his shadow before him, and we have seen that 
shadow slowly fall upon the beloved brow, like the first 
cloud of the advancing night. For an instant, no more, 
perhaps, we have seen the face change before us, the 
soul shine through; and we have shuddered. And it 
was so that Mary felt. Something whispered in her 
ear that this feast meant farewell. Words spoken to 
her by Christ in secret, words that she had long pon- 
dered in her heart, mysterious and dreadful words 
about a Cross, a final agony, came back upon her mind 
now. For her a silence fell upon the feast—she heard 
the coming hour strike its predestined woe. And on 
that brow there was indeed a shadow, the shadowy 
crown of thorns; in those kind eyes a look, the look of 
long farewell. Quick, Mary,—oh, haste,—what thou 
doest do quickly! The hour for all earthly kindness is 
passing fast away. Soon loving words, loving deeds, 
will be alike too late. Oh, haste, andanointthe head that 
soon will hang stricken in the woe of death! No one 
knows what she does but herself—and Christ; they 
know that it is done aforehand for His burying. 

She did it for my burial—says Christ—and_ that 
word changes everything. The sunlight fades out, and 
a wave of infinite sadness rushes over the hearts of the 
feasters. In the great ceremonial feasts of Egypt it was 
customary when the mirth ran highest to introduce a 
train of mourners bearing a dead man on his bier, that 
the feasters might remember man was mortal. It is 
as though such a thing had happened in this house at 
Bethany. No throb of funeral music shook the air 
indeed, no slow company of mourners passed through 
the chamber, following that dread effigy of silence on 
the lifted bier: but the effect was the same. An in- 
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effaceable vision flashed upon all the feasters for an 
instant—they saw their Jesus dead, His face cold and 
pale, His mouth silent, His eyes unanswering, His 
hands pierced and folded. Who among them would 
grudge the dead His last anointing? What man of 
them would think frankincense and myrrh too precious 
for the dead Master? But they grudged it to Him 
living—ah, it is there that the saying of Christ be- 
comes so poignant. They grudged Him the gift of 
Mary as we grudge the frankness and tenderness of 
affection to those we love when they are with us— 
giving them scanty words and cold glances, and little 
sympathy or consideration—until a day comes when all 
our words are spoken into deaf ears, and our tears fall 
fruitlessly upon a frozen forehead, and our kisses 
win no answer from the lips that death has sealed. 
What would we give then for one hour, one moment 
of warm life, that we could hold to our breast the 
weary head; one briefest opportunity to show all that 
was hidden in our hearts—but it is too late. Too late: 
tears, regret, remorse, life-long penitence can alter 
nothing. That which was so easy once has now be- 
come forevermore impossible. And that to the mourner 
is the cruelest sting of death, the maddening horror of 
bereavement—we grudge nothing to the dead, but we 
gave nothing to the living. 

“Oh, the anguish,” says George Eliot in one of the 
most memorable and pathetic passages of her writings, 
“of the thought that we can never atone to our dead 
for the stinted affection we gave them, for the little 
reverence we showed to that sacred human soul that 
lived so close to us, and was the divinest thing God 
had given us to know!” 
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Oh, brother, wait not till your Christ is dead to 
anoint Him—anoint the living Christ—give love while 
love is needed and welcomed—do it aforehand to the 
burying. 

It is one of the saddest ironies of life that this 
blindness to love’s opportunity is always happening. 
For the living poet there is scorn: for the poet dead 
the long-resounding trumpets of a nation’s praise. For 
the great leader of men there is misunderstanding, 
aversion, calumny; for the leader dead all the precious 
ointment of unstinted fame. We are ever ready to 
anoint our dead Christs, and to lay them in the rich 
man’s tomb: but what cared we for the feet of the liv- 
ing Christ, weary and unwashed, and for the poverty 
that had no place wherein to lay its head? And what 
Jesus says to us in effect is this: Don’t postpone your 
kindnesses to one another until it is too late. You who 
have wives, husbands, children, friends—let no day 
close in unkindness—now is the accepted day of love. 
You who have it in your power to do some act of 
charity or mercy, do not wait—what thou doest do 
quickly, for death is nigher than you think. Do not 
save your frankincense for the burial—do what you do 
before the face you love grows cold, and the eyes that 
have watched so long for the outpouring of your love 
are darkened. No one—not even Judas—will think 
Mary wrong in what she did, when the day of Calvary 
comes: not one of them but will wish then that 
he had done as much. She will stand justified then— 
the woman who did not wait for death to pour out her 
love, the woman who was not ashamed to love while 
it was called to-day, and before the night had come. 
We do not need to be told these things; we all know 
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them, feel them—but alas, we all forget them. Let 
them be remembered now, then: and let us learn to 
love one another as we shall wish we had, when death 
has put the wide, wide gulf between us: for 


“« Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these—It might have been!” 


And then finally Christ says a thing that is both won- 
derful and startling—He prophesies immortal fame 
for this woman—“ Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her.” 
Immortal fame—for what? Not wisdom, not scholar- 
ship, not genius—but for mere kindness. It is a say- 
ing eminently characteristic of Christ: one may almost 
say that it contains the precious quintessence of all 
He taught. To give and to ask not again, to do good 
expecting no reward, to love one’s neighbour as one’s 
self, to act as the Good Samaritan acted—this was for 
Jesus the real fruit of all religion, and its inmost 
spirit. And as if to emphasise this truth by giving it 
the most solemn of all settings, He says in His great 
vision of the judgment day precisely what He says 
here: that kindness is the one memorial which escapes 
oblivion : that it is the one thing in man that God never 
forgets: and that the cup of cold water given in pure 
pity to a thirsty child, is a thing that God recalls about 
a man in the last terrible assize, when all the other 
things in his life which he thought most important are 
forgotten. I know no saying of Christ’s so remark- 
able as this. I know of none that expresses His spirit 
so fully, or so perfectly—and if we have not the spirit 
of Christ we are none of His, 
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“« Away all creeds but this. For love He wrought, 
Who sowed with springing bloom our mortal graves ; 
Only with hatred and its ills He fought, 

Claiming for seraphs those who toiled as slaves. 
For love He fought! Be faith or clear or dim, 
He waits, in love, for all who follow Him.” 


As regards Mary herself this prophetic word has 
been absolutely fulfilled. Nothing could have seemed 
more unlikely. The forecast of a gospel preached 
throughout the whole world must in itself have seemed 
an extravagance of thought, with which even the dis- 
ciples could not sympathise. And if, as is probable, 
there were guests from the higher ranks of the Phari- 
sees at this feast, there would not be one of them who 
did not seem to have a better chance of remembrance 
after death for wisdom or scholarship, or general repu- 
tation, than this mere woman with her poor alabaster 
box of ointment. But Christ read life, and read the 
future also, with a truer vision. Men and women are 
not remembered longest for either genius or wisdom, 
but for love. It is the lovers of mankind who take the 
strongest hold upon the general memory of the world— 
the patriot who drinks the bitter cup of scorn, the re- 
former who sweats his sweat of blood in the Geth- 
semane of heroic failure, the hero, the saint, the martyr, 
who carries his cross to some Golgotha of sacrifice and 
redemption. It is not as the most brilliant of all re- 
ligious teachers that Jesus Himself is remembered : but 
it is as the greatest Lover of men who ever lived. It 
is not the wisdom of Christ that finds the heart: but 
it is the thought “ He loved me, and gave Himself for 
me—He died for me.” To love, to love nobly and 
unselfishly, and to spend the life in love—this is the 
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most imperishable of all human memorials, and this is 
the one Key that unlocks the doors of heaven. And 
this is the great and abiding lesson of this story of 
Mary of Bethany. You may have no power to win 
fame or wealth. You may have no genius to utter 
thoughts that live and words that make a music in the 
ears of men: you may be the humblest of the humble, 
the poorest of the poor, living and dying, and making 
no impression on the world—but you can love. You 
may have the heart of Mary. You may make your 
life a perfume and a balm, a solace and a blessing, by 
this mere act and power of loving. But do it quickly. 
Do not be ashamed to love. Be ashamed of the selfish 
heart and narrow nature, if you will, but never be 
ashamed of those softer emotions which make the glory 
and the joy of life. Give, give, give—that is the divine 
rule of life—that is “the joy beyond joy” within the 
compass of the humblest; give your heart to Jesus, 
your service to His brethren, and remember that in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these His 
brethren ye have done it unto Him. 


VIII 
THE SURVIVAL OF MEMORY 


Son, remember.—Luke xv7. 25. 


from some terrible and nearly fatal illness, all his 

friends gather round his bed to ask him what he 
has seen of the other world, and what news he can give 
them of their dead kinsfolk. Such a curiosity is nat- 
ural and justified, and if we feel inclined to regard the 
Moldavian peasant’s conduct as purely superstitious, 
we may remember that Tennyson in his “In Memo- 
riam ”’ makes Martha and Mary ask the same question 
of the risen Lazarus, ““ Where wert thou, brother, those 
four days?” There come hours to all of us when the 
doors are shut in the streets, and the sound of the 
grinding is low; hours of grave and solemn thought, 
when familiarity with death or sickness has made us 
vividly conscious of the mystery which environs this 
little earthly life, and in such hours our thoughts are 
irresistibly drawn toward the unseen, and we ask what 
manner of life is that which is supposed to lie beyond 
the boundaries of the seen. - 

Such a curiosity is natural, simply because the con- 
viction of some conscious life beyond death is uni- 
versal. There is hardly a country of the world, how- 
ever primitive, wild, or savage, that does not contribute 
something to this conception of an after life for man. 
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| is said that in Moldavia when a peasant recovers 
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The Greek placed his coin in the mouth of the dead 
that he might have wherewith to pay the toll of Charon: 
the Indian buries his weapons of the chase beside the 
dead chief, that he may enter the Happy Hunting 
Grounds fully armed; the Sicilian peasant sees the 
souls of the dead like little flames burning over the 
graves, and vanishing in the morning light; the sav- 
age fears that his soul may be stolen from him by 
necromancy; the Esquimau believes that the soul 
“exhibits the same shape as the body it belongs to, 
but is of a more subtle and ethereal nature.” The 
further back you push your enquiries into the primi- 
tive religious thoughts of men, the more overwhelm- 
ing becomes the evidence of a steady conviction on 
the part of man that he is a creature possessed of a 
double life. That the body dies, he knows too well; 
but that there is something about him that does not 
die, he is convinced. How far does Christ enlarge and 
define this conviction? How far does He present us 
with a picture of the future life which is not fanciful, 
but intelligible, not visionary, but based upon certain 
definite principles which appeal equally to the reason 
and the conscience? To these questions it may be said 
that the whole teaching of Christ affords an answer. 
Around all His teaching there is the perspective of the 
infinite. Whether He speaks definitely of eternity or 
not, He is always conscious of it. One does not call 
attention to the daylight; we take it for granted; so 
Christ took eternity for granted. He saw all human 
things in that intenser light; sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously, but always by an inevitable 
instinct linking every human action with its eternal 
meanings and results; and so He made men feel that 
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human life was nothing without eternity. He Himself 
spoke as one who could cross at will the frontier of 
that undiscovered land, who knew it familiarly, and 
made no effort to affirm it, because it was a thing too 
certain to be in need of argument. 

But it is not the bare and vague affirmation of an 
after life which man wants; he naturally asks for de- 
tails. He can conceive himself as existing without his 
body, but he cannot define the terms of that existence. 
Does Christ help us here? It must be conceded that 
He says relatively little, much less than we should have 
expected, very much less than we could desire. Nor 
is it difficult to explain this silence of our Lord, when 
we remember two things; first, that His main object 
was to make men see that heaven was to be found in 
human life; and, second, that man has always shown 
himself incapable of dealing reverently, or even intel- 
ligently, with anything like a detailed revelation of the 
future life. 

As regards the first statement, it is abundantly clear 
that Christ’s supreme object was to establish the King- 
dom of God on earth, and that object would have been 
defeated if too great stress had been laid upon the 
after life. We have all had occasion to know that 
there is no more pernicious form of pietism than what 
George Eliot called ‘‘ Other-worldliness.” | Other- 
worldliness is the desire of heaven carried to the point 
of mania and disease. It not merely ignores but it 
despises the present life as the monk and the ascetic 
did; it puts ritual before duty; it substitutes the sing- 
ing of hymns for righteous conduct; it derides the 
teaching of what it calls mere morality; it cultivates 
religion as an emotion, pushes that emotion to the 
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point of hysteria, and makes the attainment of heaven 
the supreme duty, whereas Christ made the supreme 
duty of His followers the building up of human life 
itself into a heavenly order. You have but to glance 
over the hymnology of the churches to see how possi- 
ble it is for the actual, commonplace, and yet divine, 
duties of human life to be totally displaced by a mis- 
conceived passion for the after life. 

The same thing may be said, but with even greater 
emphasis, about the second statement. Man could not 
bear a detailed revelation of the after life, because he 
would immediately degrade and corrupt it by the 
grossness of his own mind, and the bluntness of his 
imagination. Is there any man who has ever yet 
written much upon the future life without materialis- 
ing it? Are not the common pictures of heaven 
presented to us in our childhood all grossly mate- 
rialistic? Are not the common hymns in which the 
heavenly state is depicted equally so? And in such 
facts you have the justification of the partial silence 
of Christ. He is content to affirm great principles 
about the after life; only rarely, as in this parable, does 
He draw pictures. And if you would read the parable 
aright you must needs discern between the principle 
and the picture. The picture is temporary, the 
principle is eternal. The picture is not meant to be 
absolutely true, the principle is. The picture is a 
momentary concrete form in which the abstract clothes 
itself; the form is of no value, the spirit that breathes 
through the form is everything. 

Now turn to this section of the parable which 
presents Dives to us as a citizen of the after life. 
You have now to conceive him as having passed be- 
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yond the veil. His earthly life is all concluded; the 
place that knew him knows him no more for ever; the 
house is swept and garnished, and under its familiar 
roof his brethren sit and feast as in the days when he 
was with them. He will sit no more with them; on 
him the immense surprise of eternity has broken. 
What, then, has Dives taken with him into this after life 
which makes him still Dives? The answer is given in 
the words of Abraham, Son, remember. He can re- 
member then, he does remember, and that is to say he 
is still himself. Whatever change has happened to 
him, his own identity is untouched. He is still Dives; 
and when Abraham credits him with the power of 
memory, he asserts that in virtue of memory personal 
identity survives death. 

Suppose we were to ask, What constitutes identity 
in this present life? I think that we might search 
long, but in the end we should have to reply, memory. 
Take for example any prolonged period of life, and 
ask what gives it personal cohesion? ‘Twenty, thirty, 
forty years ago we did certain things which we are 
absolutely sure we should not do now. We do not 
know how we came to do them, and the person who 
really did them seems almost a stranger to us. If 
we were suddenly confronted with that youth who was 
once ourselves, we should not know him. When we 
see his face in some faded photograph, we barely 
recognise him. We are physically different; the whole 
aspect of the face has changed, and every element of 
the body has undergone a constant transmutation. 
We are intellectually different, and the thoughts and 
motives that impel our life to-day have nothing in 
common with the thoughts of that youth who claims 
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to be our self. We are socially different; a hundred 
things have happened to change our condition, and if 
we met that youth with his shabby clothes and aspect 
of indigence, we should scarcely care to speak with 
him. What is it, then, that makes us one with him, 
and also makes it impossible for us to disown him? It 
is memory. We may be pure-living and high-minded 
men now, but every foolish and wicked act of that 
youth we know, we recall, and we know what no one 
else knows. We may have advanced far in social com- 
fort, but we still intimately feel what that youth felt, 
when he counted his last few pounds in his trembling 
hand and set out to face rebuff, ignominy, starvation, 
before he could get a foothold in the great world. We 
have but to close our eyes, we see the shabby lodging 
he lived in, hear the rough voices that scorned him, 
follow the train of his bitter and rebellious thoughts, 
feel his tears, endure his shame, know in every intimate 
pang the things he did and suffered, and failed to do. 
Vain to disown that poor foolish youth—we know too 
much about him, he knows too much about us. Were 
we raised to some unimaginable dignity of fame or 
power to-morrow that youth would still accompany us; 
he would call what we possessed his, and bitterly as he 
might shame us, yet he would walk with us, sit by us, 
sleep with us, and endure no divorce from us. Thus 
in memory we have the positive guarantee of identity 
in this life, and Christ makes it the guarantee also of 
identity in the after life. All that a man has been, 
and has done, and is, follows him yonder. Memory is 
the eternal Now—the present tense, knowing nothing 
of past or future. For memory neither space nor time 
has any real existence. Space—why, for all we know, 
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Dives may be a million million miles from earth— 
earth may be to him but the tiniest star in the vast 
abyss—yet his thought is in that house where his five . 
brethren sit. Time—why, that earthly career is as 
plain to-day as when he lived it, and the passing of a 
million million years will have no effect on the eternal 
persistence of memory. Son, remember, says Abra- 
ham. Alas, there is no need for the counsel: Dives 
thinks of nothing else, for whatever change death may 
inflict on the mere forms of life, it can inflict none 
whatever on that identity of which memory is the 
living and eternal guarantee. 

That, then, is the real key to this great parable, 
and it remains for us now to see how far it can unlock 
for us the mystery of the future state. 

In the first place, you will observe that if we carry 
memory with us into the after life, we carry love; and 
this is distinctly stated by our Lord. Nothing in all 
that Christ has to say about Dives is so striking as 
this, although it is usually overlooked. It is clear 
that whatever faults Dives had, he loved his brethren, 
and there is now nothing selfish in that love. If he 
cannot be saved himself, he thinks it at least possible 
that they may be saved. The world in which he finds 
himself is an appalling world; he is surrounded by 
images that are tremendous and overwhelming; but 
his entire thought is centred far away in that insignif- 
icant house where his five brethren eat and drink 
without a care, as he had done, while some new 
Lazarus, it may be, sighs and sorrows unpitied at the 
gate. Love has thus become to him a new agony. 
Love, working through memory, pictures to him all 
that is happening in that world which he has left 
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behind, so that his interest in this earth, so far from 
being diminished or ended by the accident of death, 
is infinitely, because tragically, increased. 

You will observe, however, that it is not said that 
Dives actually sees his five brethren—that is a very 
different thing. Sometimes we would like to think 
that our dead see us, but more often we should be 
afraid of their scrutiny. We have some warrant for 
the belief in the ministry of spirits and guardian 
angels, but none for the belief that those who are 
freed from the flesh are necessarily endowed with the 
vision that makes them still witnesses of our life on 
earth. Yet clearly Christ does not reject even this 
as impossible. When Dives suggests that Lazarus 
shall be sent to warn his brethren, the reply is not 
that it is impossible, but that it is impolitic. Lazarus 
might have gone had it been of the least use to send 
him. The spirits which have passed from us may 
return, and perhaps have often returned and hovered 
near us in some hour of trouble, when there was some 
real necessity of succour or sympathy which they could 
accomplish for us. But we cannot infer from thence 
that all the goings and comings of the life we live on 
earth are still within their vision; that would surely 
be to make them still the partakers of a travail from 
which they are freed. And so Dives speaks quite 
retrospectively of his brethren. He does not see them, 
but he knows exactly what their life is, he knows their 
danger, and he speaks of them in tones of tortured 
love. 

This is the most hopeful, perhaps the only hopeful 
thing, we know about Dives. It precludes us from 
speaking of him as lost even though he is in hell. 
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The lost spirit cannot love, and Dives loves. The 
one sin which Christ regarded as unpardonable was 
entire lovelessness, and Dives is far from loveless. 
Already we may suppose the terrible discipline of the 
after life has told upon him. He has become humble, 
wise, magnanimous; humble enough to appeal to 
Lazarus for help, wise enough to see that Lazarus is 
a spirit moving at a higher range than his, who may 
warn his brethren though he himself cannot: mag- 
nanimous enough to think of his brethren before him- 
self, and pour out his soul in the agonised appeal 
that something may be done to keep them from the 
torture he endures. You cannot weigh these facts 
without acknowledging that Dives has made a great 
moral and spiritual advance since the days of earth. 
He is unmistakably a better and wiser man, though 
he is a man in hell, and full of torture. Is it not a 
fair thing, then, to infer that whatever Jesus meant by 
hell the idea of disciplinary punishment was upper- 
most in His mind—a torture that purged, a fire that 
cleansed, a punishment awful enough indeed to justify 
the most terrible symbols which the human imagina- 
tion could conceive, but clearly redemptive, since 
already Dives is redeemed from some of those worst 
qualities which made his life on earth so tragical a 
failure? Memory for Dives is love, and where love 
is God is, and where God is hope is, and where hope is, 
Hell cannot endure for ever. 

And so one sublime truth emerges which goes far 
to reconcile us to the after life, viz., that because 
memory endures, therefore love endures. It would 
be a dreadful thing to go out into the great darkness 
utterly alone, to move hopelessly through worlds un- 
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realised, to find nothing familiar, nothing hospitable, 
only the bleak emptiness and unpeopled solitude of the 
eternal. Christ teaches us that that is impossible, 
because those who loved us once love us still, and as 
long as memory endures, love endures. They wait 
for us beyond the gate. There is no question of the 
terms on which we meet them— 


*« Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Love alters not with Time’s brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out, even to the edge of doom.” 


There is no question of recognition; the unhappy man 
who recognises Lazarus afar off in the bosom of 
Abraham would be yet quicker to recognise his own 
brethren. In this one fact, that Dives still loved his 
brethren, and loves them more intensely than he ever 
did, and with a much purer passion, Christ does more 
to reveal the real nature of the after life than we can 
easily estimate; and far more than the mere theologian 
is at all likely to admit. 

Again, you perceive that memory is not only love, 
but judgment. Son, remember; what sort of act is it 
to which Abraham invites Dives when he utters these 
words? It is an act of moral discrimination, or of 
judgment. He tells him to scrutinise his earthly life, 
to weigh and measure it in all its motives and in all its 
effects; to judge himself, in fact, and to declare 
whether things could be otherwise with him than they 
are. We have most of us imbibed in our early 
religious thoughts notions of a Judgment Day which 
are not only erroneous but in part absurd. No doubt 
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the Scriptures do speak of a Judgment Day, a fixed 
point of time when God’s moral purposes with men 
will have run their course, a final winding up and 
settlement of all human affairs. That is credible 
enough; nay, it is inevitable. What is incredible is 
that all the dead generations have to wait for that great 
assize, and the Scriptures nowhere teach such an error. 
For, again, if you take this story of Dives as the clue 
to the future, you see that no sooner is the rich man 
dead than his spirit is in hell; his judgment is in- 
stantaneous, and it is silent; he is called before no 
Divine tribunal, he hears no judgment trumpet, he 
sees no Judge upon the throne, yet in perfect silence 
and in perfect justice he is judged. Who, then, is his 
Judge? Memory. Who is his accuser? Memory. 
To remember is to be judged. To look through the 
past of human life, and see no kindly deed, no record 
of a generous sentiment or a noble impulse, to see how 
selfishness hardened into callousness, and parsimony 
deepened into avarice, and the desire of pleasure into 
mere hoggish sensualism; to mark moral deterioration 
at every step, to see hopes relinquished, ideals forsaken, 
and opportunities missed; to see these things not as 
isolated facts, but in their true sequence—that is to be 
judged. There is no need of a great white throne 
here; man stands before the great white throne of his 
own Might-have-been. You need no thunder of Judg- 
ment trumpets; the silence is more terrible. You want 
no open books; memory is the opened book in which 
nothing is misstated. And so it was with Dives. 
Abraham says, Son, remember, and he is dumb. He 
knows appeal impossible. He acquiesces in his fate, 
recognising it as deserved. For his brethren he may 
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plead, for himself he cannot, for when he remembers 
he judges himself unworthy of eternal life. 

And so the last truth suggested by this passage is 
that memory is Hell. This is the torment of Dives, 
he remembers. If Christ uses the symbols of the 
flame, and the blistered tongue, and the cry for water, 
recollect that they are but symbols, they are the tem- 
porary picture; the fact of memory is the eternal 
principle. If hell has become incredible to us to-day 
it is because men have either ignorantly or wilfully 
confounded the picture with the principle. We cannot 
believe in a material fire as applied to an immaterial 
spirit—the whole thing is childish and absurd. We 
cannot believe in any form of torture that is aimless 
and unending; this would argue a vindictiveness on 
the part of God for which we might justly hate Him, 
and it is manifestly at variance with the entire spirit 
of Christ’s life and teaching. That men should have 
founded such beliefs on the words of Christ is in itself 
the most impressive proof of how radically incapable 
we are of bearing any detailed revelation of a future 
life. Christ has told us little enough—as little as 
possible—almost always using symbols and avoiding 
strict details, and yet when we remember how these 
few hints have been interpreted, how the fact of Hell 
has been obtruded on the world as though that were 
the truth of all truths which Christ came to teach, how 
upon these brief hints and elusive symbols there have 
been built up monstrous and incredible theologies 
which have darkened human thought and poisoned 
human life—when we remember this, I say, we could 
almost wish Christ had never said a word about the 
future life. And yet that is but a sentiment, it is not a 
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rational or wise deduction. We must needs be thank- 
ful, profoundly thankful, when we turn to His words 
with a quiet and sincere discrimination, and try to 
realise what it is that He has actually taught. For, 
as we have seen, He has taught that memory outlives 
death, and that is to say identity survives; He has 
taught that love survives death, for Dives loves his 
brethren with intenser and nobler love than ever; He 
has finally shown us Dives as already better for his 
punishment, and that is to say that Hell is God’s dis- 
cipline out of which men may yet win heaven, though 
it be by unimaginable toil and infinite pain; for never 
had Dives been so near to Heaven, never so acceptable 
to God, as in that moment when he prayed out of 
Hell not for himself but for his brethren. 

It was one of the profound thoughts of De Quincey 
that when it is said that the books are opened on the 
Judgment Day, what is meant is the books of the indi- 
vidual memory. At some given signal, as in some vast 
and solemn theatre, the curtain is rolled up, and all a 
man’s life enacts itself before him on the stage, the 
pageant of his hopes and fears, the procession of his 
good and evil acts—the secret thing made known, the 
whispered thought re-uttered—the whole drama of a 
career compressed into a moment. That is precisely 
what Christ represents as happening to Dives in an- 
other world. He remembered. And because this is 
so, we cannot but hear in that solemn voice which cries 
Son, remember—a voice of warning for this life, too. 
It is as though Christ said to each of us: O judge 
yourself that ye be not judged; be careful how 
you live, for memory forgets nothing; live so that 
memory may be your heaven and not your hell. O 
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my son—thou heedless one, living selfishly, corruptly, 
sinfully, and writing hour by hour bitter things against 
thyself in that book which shall be one day opened—O 
my son, pause and think; remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth, lest thou come at last to the 
pit of torture, where memory is hell—O my Son, Re- 
member, 


IX 
DIVES IN HADES 


But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time recetvedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things , but now he zs comforted, and thou art tormented. 

And beside all this between us and you there 7s a great 
gulf fixed, so that they which would pass from hence to you 
cannot ; netther can they pass to us that would come from 
thence.—Luke xvz. 25, 26. 


\ N T E have already seen that with rare exceptions, 
this parable being the chief, Christ says lit- 
tle about the nature of the after life, be- 
cause it is inexpedient for man to know much. Christ 
affirms the principle of continuity of life: identity, 
consciousness, and memory—in other words ourselves 
—as truly and really transplanted into another scheme 
of things; almost the only other thing that Christ af- 
firms explicitly about the future state is that the princi- 
ple of sex disappears with the death of the body—they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage—but are as 
the angels, or the equals of the angels. 

Apart from this loss—the loss of something that is 
an inherent factor of our life now, and a necessary 
factor of earthly existence, all that we are here goes 
with us there. ‘ There is a body terrestrial and a body 
celestial,” says St. Paul; and it is certain that the body 
terrestrial does not survive, and is not meant to survive, 
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death. Its uses are at an end, its work is done. Some- 
thing of an earthly form may remain; nay, it does 
remain, for Dives recognises Lazarus—Lazarus no 
doubt recognises Dives—but the terrestrial has given 
place to the celestial, the natural to the spiritual. And 
this truth puts an end at once to all those gross and 
crude interpretations of the future state, which in 
Mohammedanism take the form of a sensual heaven, 
and in a debased Christianity the form of a material 
hell, and a material fire. To those who hold such be- 
liefs, or speak as if they did, it is enough to reply, 
“These things cannot be; flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the Kingdom of God, neither doth corruption in- 
herit incorruption.” 

We may perhaps ask why on so solemn and mo- 
mentous a theme does Christ use a parable at all. The 
reason lies in the nature of man himself. It is the 
misfortune of man that, except in rare instances, ab- 
stract truth is impossible to him. The limitation of his 
faculties makes some concrete symbol necessary and 
imperative. Thus time is a pure abstraction, space is 
a pure abstraction; and as such are unthinkable; but 
time put into the concrete form of minutes on a dial, 
space in the concrete form of inches on a material sur- 
face, become to him plain realities. So the parable is 
the concrete form of abstract truths. By showing us 
Dives and Lazarus as both consciously existing after 
death; by reporting to us their environment, enabling 
us to overhear their speech, revealing to us their 
thoughts and emotions, Christ conveys the great truth 
He wished to impress upon us that identity survives 
death, and that truth could scarcely have been made 
intelligible and impressive without certain concrete 
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symbols. It is for us now to penetrate behind the 
concrete to the abstract, and to ask three questions: 

First—What was the sin of Dives? 

Second—What is his condition as indicated in the 
parable? 

Third—What are his prospects? 

Now when we come to read the exact and pregnant 
terms in which Christ describes the earthly life of 
Dives, we are struck by their extreme simplicity. 
We are struck also by what is not said as well as by 
what is. Thus it is not said that in the usual sense 
of the phrase, Dives was a bad man. He is not ac- 
cused of adultery, or theft, or any gross breach of 
moral or social law. It is not said that he treated the 
beggar at the gate with either contempt or harshness. 
It is not said that he did not feed him; the inference 
is that he did, for Lazarus would not have been found 
daily at the gate of Dives, and desiring the crumbs 
that fell from the rich man’s table, unless some frag- 
ments of food from the sumptuous feast were given 
him. Dives has become for us the synonym of heart- 
less brutality toward the poor, but it is by no means 
certain that Christ intended anything of the kind. For, 
whatever faults the Jew may have, he has always been 
distinguished for his charity, and there is no reason to 
suppose that Dives was an exception to the tradition 
of his race and country. Moreover, it is quite clear 
that Christ meant Dives as a type of the prosperous 
Pharisee, and we often forget that the Pharisee had 
great virtues as well as great faults. The typical 
Pharisee is what we should call a narrow good man; 
bigoted in his religion, but precise in fulfilling its obli- 
gations; distributing alms daily—a trifle ostentatiously 
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perhaps—and tithing himself on all he possessed; a 
man with a very narrow code of duty, a very restricted 
view of life, but in the main an honest man. And such 
a man was Dives. There is no hint that he came by 
his wealth in any dishonest fashion. It is quite pos- 
sible that he inherited it, and had never known any life 
but that of sober order, sustained splendour, and solid 
comfort. Such men abound, and no one would think 
of confounding them with the plain rogues, and thieves, 
and knaves, and murderers, and adulterers, who are the 
enemies of society. Yet, you observe, it is this man 
whom Christ puts into hell—this man who knows the 
intolerable torture—and why? Why? 

The answer is that Dives was deficient in what I may 
call social love. Not personal love—the love of kins- 
folk—he had loved his brethren on earth, and he loved 
them with a yet keener agony of love in hell. But he 
had not the least sense of what was meant by human 
brotherhood, and in this he manifested the cardinal 
fault of the Pharisee. For the Pharisee possessed the 
worst vice of the aristocrat—a desire to widen as far 
as possible the gulf between himself and the common 
people. He was quite willing to be charitable to them, 
and was; but it was with the galling condescension of 
a superior to an inferior. Lazarus might be fed from 
his table; so might the dogs; but if anyone had sug- 
gested to him that Lazarus was of the same flesh and 
blood as himself he would have deemed it an intoler- 
able affront. He loved those who loved him; within 
the limits of his own social order he manifested, no 
doubt, many good and engaging qualities ; but the idea 
that Lazarus was entitled to anything more than 
crumbs from his table was absurd. Christ indicates 
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this temper in Dives by one suggestive phrase: The 
beggar was laid at his gate. Day by day some kind 
and faithful hands bore the cripple to his accustomed 
place; there through the long day he lay in pitiable 
deformity and pain, the comrade of the dogs; at night 
he was carried back to his rude hovel; and this had 
gone on for years. But in all these years Dives had 
never spoken to him—there was a great gulf between 
them. He had taken him, and his want, and his beg- 
gary for granted—it was no affair of his. The gate of 
a cruel social tradition was between them, and the sin 
of Dives was that he had never passed that gate to 
speak a human word of kindness to the beggar, and 
had never once perceived the divine and essential fact 
of human brotherhood, which overtops all artificial dis- 
tinctions of wealth, or place and condition. 

In one of the striking apologues of Tolstoi there is 
this story. A beggar sits in the bitter Russian cold 
stretching out his swollen and disfigured hand for 
alms. Tolstoi feels in his pocket for a coin, is troubled 
and ashamed to find he has none, and says at last to the 
silent, waiting beggar: “ Brother, I have nothing, but 
I take your hand, and I love you.” For an instant the 
swollen hand of the mendicant is grasped in his; then 
the beggar looks up with moist eyes, and says: 
“Thank you, brother, that also is a gift.” It was; it 
was the greatest of all gifts—for the divinest alms is 
love. But that was an act of which Dives could not so 
much as have dreamed. To call Lazarus brother was 
a thing beyond him. To feel toward him as Tolstoi 
felt toward that immortal mendicant beside the Krem- 
lin was a thing impossible to the proud Pharisee, the 
son of Abraham, who could pass the beggar at the gate 
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for years and suppose that he had discharged every 
moral liability toward him when he sent him a dish of 
orts and fragments from his sumptuous table. 

Christ has given us but one detailed picture of the 
final judgment, and you will observe that the one 
ruling principle of that judgmerit is the relation of 
men to the truth of human brotherhood. How have 
men behaved to the hungry, to the sick, the naked, and 
the imprisoned is the question asked by the King 
upon His judgment throne. How have they regarded 
these whose lives have been hard, bitter, and unfor- 
tunate? About religion itself, and even the ordinary 
moralities of conduct, there is no question asked. The 
one question is how have men been related to love— 
not to that natural love of friends and kinsfolk which 
finds some place in the most selfish heart—but that 
larger love of race and the world, that love of human- 
ity for its own sake, which sees in every man a brother, 
that broad, affectionate, tolerant sympathy which re- 
alises that nothing in human nature is alien to it, 
nothing beneath its scrutiny, nothing beyond its care. 
How have they been related to that? And in the 
very terms which are used in that great parable of the 
Last Judgment, Christ recalls the terms used in this 
great parable of the after life. He speaks not only of 
feeding the hungry, but of visiting them—of some 
more intimate relation than that which is suggested 
by the giver and receiver of alms. And Dives had 
never visited the beggar. He had never entered into 
any vital human relationship with him. Such help as 
he gave him was merely formal and involuntary; he 
had never really sought to help him. If Christ had 
been the master of thathouse, would He have passed the 
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beggar with unseeing eyes, would He not have stopped, 
spoken to him, pitied him, brought him in beneath the 
eyes of wondering and half-scornful menials—would 
not He have called him brother, and felt those eternal 
forces of brotherhood that run like deep, underlying 
strata, like unseen magnetic currents, beneath the mere 
accidental and artificial divisions of life? We know 
that He would, and we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ. We must be judged by love, 
by our likeness to love, or our wilful and hateful un- 
likeness. In that last audit nothing else counts; this 
is the supreme test; and measured by this we see at 
once what the real sin of Dives was—it was a sin 
against human Brotherhood, which to Christ was the 
most dreadful of all sins. 

Take the second question: What was the condition 
of Dives as indicated in this parable? 

I do not now speak of his state of mind—the tor- 
ture of his memory, the thoughts and emotions that 
move him; but of his condition. Is it hopeless or 
hopeful? Is it final or capable of change? Does 
Christ mean to teach us that what Dives is the moment 
after death, that he is now after two thousand years, 
and that he will be through the unimaginable zons of 
eternity? In these questions we reach the real crux 
of the entire parable. What is the great gulf that is 
fixed between Lazarus in his felicity—Dives in his 
torment ? 

It seems to me that this terrible phrase means two 
things only; the first of which is the truth of the abid- 
ing disparity between Lazarus and Dives. There had 
been a great gulf between them on earth—there is a 
great gulf-still, Alas, are we not daily, by our stub- 
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born pride, our lovelessness, our hardness of heart, 
putting great gulfs between ourselves and others? 
Do we not alienate kind hearts and narrow our own 
by our perversity; do we not miss many a paradise of 
affection because we are not humble enough to pass its 
wicket-gate; do we not lose or never find the love of 
men by that bitter pride of temper which turns aside 
from the claim of human brotherhood? One of our 
poets has spoken of 


“« The little rift within the lute, 
Which by-and-bye shall make the music mute.” 


Another has spoken of a broken friendship thus: 


‘« They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between— 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away I ween 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


The rift—the great guli—they are one. 

Through mere pride of nature, or that baser sort of 
pride which springs from great possessions; through 
egoism which grows rapidly into arrogance, or a fas- 
tidious love of isolation which soon becomes contempt 
for the poor and the ignorant; through faults of edu- 
cation, through the force of inherited social traditions, 
through the mere sense of self-importance begotten by 
relative affluence—through these, and many other 
causes, men are apt to drift away from real brother- 
hood with the race. The rift begins in childhood; by 
the time manhood is attained it has widened to a great 
gulf. Probably this was the history of Dives. In the 
pride of his heart he had done his best to foster and 
cultivate the disparity between himself and Lazarus. 
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Christ shows us how that disparity went far deeper 
than even Dives had supposed. It was a disparity of 
soul as well as of circumstances. The soul of the beg- 
gar had grown silently and nobly in his hard discipline ; 
the soul of Dives had withered in his sumptuous ease. 
There was a great gulf indeed between them now, but 
it was one that Dives had himself made. And the sec- 
ond thing that Christ does most distinctly teach is that 
this gulf is quite beyond the reach of any human inter- 
vention. Lazarus cannot pass the gulf to bring com- 
fort to Dives; Abraham cannot. It would have been 
so easy to bridge that gulf of disparity on earth—a 
single kind word would have done it; now nothing 
human can do it. Dives sees far off the shining 
throngs of these who are now the equals of the angels— 
these who spent their lives in the education of the soul 
—these who have come up out of great tribulation; 
he sees the city of God “along whose terraces there 
walk men and women of awful and benignant features 
who view him with distant commiseration.” Commis- 
erate him they may, but they cannot help him. He 
who wilfully puts a gulf between himself and the good, 
the wise, the humble, the loving, finds hereafter that 
gulf deeper than he knew. In drifting out of touch 
with humble men he has drifted out of touch with 
God—and so there is a great gulf fixed. 

That, it seems to me, is the real meaning of this ter- 
rible phrase of Christ’s. It is a phrase which belongs 
to the unity of the parable itself. This parable begins 
with the picture of a great gulf which separates the 
social conditions of the two men—the rich man faring 
sumptuously every day—the beggar in his rags and 
sores, thankful for the crumbs that fall from the rich 
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man’s table. The wilfully created disparity of earth 
exists in a form that has now become terrible in the 
world that lies beyond earth. Even the exact veri- 
similitude is maintained ; misery is on one side the gulf 
and felicity upon the other, but the felicity is now with 
the beggar, the misery with the rich man. The gulf 
is deep, but it is not wide—they can still see one an- 
other, even as they did on earth. More than this 
Christ may have meant, but this is clearly His prime 
meaning, and the great lesson He wished to teach was 
that the gulf which we deliberately create between our- 
selves and our brother man on earth by our selfishness 
and pride, may become the means of our infinite pun- 
ishment hereafter. 

But the imagery is too suggestive and dreadful to 
be left here. We all instinctively feel that there is 
something that savours of doom and of finality in it 
and therefore we come to the third and last question. 

What are the prospects of Dives? Does Christ 
really teach us the eternity of Hell? Does He lead us 
to infer that the condition in which Dives finds himself 
the moment after death is his fixed, unalterable, and 
eternal condition? I do not think so, and both in the 
unity of the parable itself, and outside it, in the general 
teaching of Christianity, there is ample proof to the 
contrary. 

For, first, if you follow Christ’s thought with care 
and weigh what He says about compensation, you will 
see that He treats the very nature of the earthly life of 
Lazarus as a factor in that spiritual development which 
now finds its reward. It was because Lazarus knew 
evil things on earth, because he endured them meekly 
and bravely, that he has now attained to Heaven. He 
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has been made perfect by suffering. But if earthly 
suffering makes perfect, why not the finer and more 
intense form of suffering that the soul knows in the 
world that lies beyond the earth? Dives missed that 
education of suffering on earth—not wholly through 
his own fault—now he endures it. He has to go to 
school again, he has to take his place upon the very 
bench that Lazarus has left, he has to know in finer 
and more acute forms the very discipline Lazarus en- 
dured. He is forsaken now as Lazarus was forsaken ; 
thirsts as he thirsted; sues for pity as he sued. You 
may say, if you please, that suffering endured in hell 
is a very different thing from suffering endured on 
earth; but there is no proof of the statement; it is 
indeed illogical and absurd, for if man takes the same 
nature with him into another world, he is amenable to 
the same discipline; and if suffering makes perfect on 
this side of the veil, why not on the other? You may 
say that such suffering as men endure hereafter hard- 
ens them and makes them worse; but do you know 
what you say? Do you realise that such a statement 
makes God the proprietor and perpetrator of evil— 
that it makes hell a manufactory of wickedness, over 
which God presides? Better far that no man should 
be saved, than that the salvation of one man should 
mean that a thousand others are kept alive only to be 
tortured into madness, and to become ever more and 
more loathsome and corrupt; and no good man could 
surely bear to take Heaven upon such terms. More- 
over, we have proof that Dives was already a better 
man for being in hell, for he is more capable of intense 
and unselfish love for his five brethren than he had ever 
been; and is not that in itself a proof that all that was 
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now happening to him meant that his suffering was 
remedial ? 

Again, you must remember that the Hell, or Hades, 
spoken of here is God’s realm as truly as the earth. 
Listen to the sublime words of the Hebrew Psalmist, 
and weigh their significance: 

“ Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? 

“Tf I ascend up into Heaven, thou art there; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold thou art there.” 

Remember, again, what is said of Christ in the Rev- 
elation of St. John—* He has the keys of death and 
Hades’; and then tell me how you interpret these 
statements? There is but one possible interpretation 
to a sincere mind; it is that Hell, or Hades, belongs to 
God as well as Heaven. This is no devil’s realm in 
which Dives finds himself—he is in the punishment- 
room of God’s school. Heaven is not so far away; he 
can see it, and can wish that he were there. And al- 
though there be a great gulf fixed which no man and 
no angel may pass, yet God can pass it, Christ can pass 
it, and He who has the keys of Hades is the Lord of 
Hades. 

And lastly, outside the parable itself we have one 
clear apostolic statement—it is the statement of Peter 
that Christ after His death on Calvary went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, viz., those who 
were disobedient in the days of Noah; and the state- 
ment is repeated in even clearer form in a later passage 
of the same epistle, when it is said that “ the Gospel 
was preached also to them that are dead.’ Christ in 
Hades—do we stumble at the words? Yet in the com- 
mon creed of Christendom we do confess that Christ 
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was dead, buried, and descended into Hades. Christ 
in Hades? Why? That He might declare His work 
done, say the commentators, who must needs stretch 
every text, and degrade every text to fit a theory—for- 
getful of the fact that such an appearance, such a 
declaration, would have been nothing better than a 
diabolical form of irony and mockery. Christ in 
Hades? Why? That He might preach His gospel 
to the dead, says Peter; that He might bring His 
good news of salvation to those who had never 
heard it; that He might bring, not the drops of 
water on His finger-tips to the parched tongue, but 
give to the thirsty soul the waters of life freely—for 
to preach is to desire to save, and a message delivered 
means at least the possibility of a message received. 
And so through the mystery of the verse we look and 
see the wondrous picture—how 


“ The tall dead stood drooping around Christ, 
Under the falling peace intensely still ; 
And some in slow delight their faces raised 
Upward ; but soon, like leaves, duly released, 
Tormented phantoms, ancient injured shades, 
Sighing began downward to drift and glide 
Toward Him, and unintelligibly healed 
Lingered with closing eyes and parting lips.” 


And we say as we look, How like Jesus Christ to do 
that! This indeed were the Jesus we know, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever! This is how the 
Christ of pity would act toward a poor tortured Dives 
praying for his brethren, for it cannot be that a pain 
we would long to heal He would not heal if healing 
were possible. It is true Christ does not tell us this. 
It is true that the parable closes on Dives in his pain. 
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But we must measure the parable by what we know of 
the mind and temper of Jesus; by the hint He gives 
us of the birth of love in the soul of Dives; by the 
knowledge we have of God’s disciplines and their end ; 
and finally by the sublime statement, which was not 
limited only to the earthly life, that God willeth not 
the death of the sinner, but rather that he should turn 
and live. 

The gulf that man cannot cross, Christ has crossed, 
and is it not said that God hath purposed to gather all 
together in one unto Him, and that as in Adam all die, 
so in Christ all are made alive? Love is life, loveless- 
ness is death—that is the great ethic which Christ 
would teach us. It is love that judges us—and if we 
are driven away from the face of the King, it will be 
reluctant love that bids us depart—sorrowful love that 
lays its hand upon the shoulder, and whispers in the 
ear—‘‘ It cannot be—not yet—but who shall say it 
shall never be, that thou shouldst enter Heaven, since 
I also go with thee into Hell?” 

And so the curtain falls, and this drama of con- 
trasted destinies is ended. The solemn pageant and 
the dreadful pomp of this faintly realised after world 
fades away, and we are on the earth again—the sad 
familiar earth—the earth where so many hearts ache 
for love, the earth where the sad eyes of Lazarus meet 
us at every turn—back again in city streets! But do 
not forget that that after world is real. Do not forget 
that it is very near. Above all remember that with 
every day you live you shape your destiny, and listen 
to that voice which says, Inasmuch as ye have done it 


unto one of the least of my brethren ye have done it 
unto me. 


x 


THE MOTHER OF JESUS: A 
CHRISTMAS SERMON 


But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in 
her heart.—Luke zz. 19. 


Luke alone gives a full and intimate account of 

Mary, the Mother of our Lord. Matthew com- 
mences his gospel with the briefest possible memoir of 
Mary, passing at once to the scenes in Bethlehem, and 
the visit of the wise men; Mark commences with the 
public ministry of Christ; John, who is the interpreter 
of ideas rather than the biographer, is entirely silent 
on these matters. It is to St. Luke that we owe the 
story of the journey to Bethlehem, the story of the 
shepherds in the fields by night who hear a wind-borne 
heavenly music—and all the earlier stories of the visit 
of Mary to Elizabeth, the scenes at the circumcision of 
Christ, the blessing of Simeon and the prophecies of 
Anna. The last time that Mary is mentioned in the 
New Testament, is in the opening chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, which is also the work of St. Luke; 
and he alone records the deeply interesting fact of her 
association with the infant church. In view of such 
facts as these it is a safe conjecture that Luke knew 
the mother of our Lord with a degree of intimacy not 
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[ is noticeable that among the Evangelists, St. 
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attained by his fellow-evangelists. He recognised the 
beauty of her character, and the significance of her 
part in the story he had to tell. With the exception of 
John’s Gospel, which is, as I have said, rather an inter- 
pretation of ideas than a biography, the other evan- 
gelists pretend to nothing more than a compilation of 
the memorabilia of Jesus; but Luke, who is equipped 
with a finer literary sense than they, sees that the story 
of Jesus is incomplete without some adequate account 
of the mother of Christ. He, therefore, has given us 
a portrait of Mary, so convincing and felicitous, so 
full of beauty and suggestion, that it is little wonder 
that in the thoughts of the most numerous body of 
Christians in the world, the glories of Mary are con- 
stantly associated with the glories of her divine Son. 

But because the Roman Catholic has exalted Mary 
to a place that the Gospels never claim for her, is no 
reason why Protestants should utterly neglect her 
memory, or be fearful of ever mentioning her name. 
That this is very largely the case among Protestants is 
evident. Everyone knows Dean Milman’s exquisite 
hymn— 

“* When our heads are bowed with woe, 
When the bitter tears o’erflow, 


When we mourn the lost, the dear, 
Jesu, Son of Mary, hear.” 


But everyone does not know the puerile and almost 
frantic attempts which Protestant hymnologists have 
made to rid themselves of the recurring last line of the 
hymn—* Jesu, Son of Mary, hear.” Why is this? 
Was not Jesus the Son of Mary, and why should we 
shrink from acknowledging it? Does honour for 
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Christ forbid a proper honour for His mother? Can it 
be necessary to suppress all the sweet idyll of a mother’s 
love and sacrifice in order to exhibit the greatness of 
her Son? Would Christ Himself have excused us 
this tacit contempt done to His mother on the ground 
that we sought by that contempt to exalt His separate 
and sublime dignity? But this is in truth a case in 
which extreme theological prejudices have done injury 
both to truth and right feeling. The Protestant has 
seen Mary advanced to even more than equality with 
her Son; and in his revolt from what seems little less 
than idolatry has grown shy of mentioning the name of 
Mary at all. Yet is she blessed for ever among 
women ; yet is her character so full of grace and charm 
that the world has little to compare with it; yet is the 
story of her love for her Son an idyll of motherhood, 
so sweet and noble, that it has sown the hearts of 
generations with the seeds of a thousand tender and 
reverent thoughts. The Protestant need not worship 
Mary; but he may at least honour her. He may justly 
resent what is termed Mariolatry; but he is bound to 
reverence the woman who carried the hope of the 
world in her bosom. The same Holy Ghost who pre- 
pared the Son for His redeeming mission, prepared the 
mother for her sacred motherhood—and the same lips 
that address the Son as ‘My Lord and my God,” 
may also cry, “ Hail, Mary, blessed art thou among 
women.” 

What, then, is the great note of Mary’s character? 
It is faith, manifesting itself in meekness, obedience, 
and love. If the incarnation is difficult for us to 
believe, it was a thousandfold more difficult for Mary; 
yet she believed it with all the energy of a pious and a 
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simple heart. Faith is the ground of all greatness in 
human character, but never was there faith so pure, so 
firm, and so hardly tried as hers. Let us endeavour, 
then, to follow her story; to understand all the dis- 
cipline of faith which it involved; to watch her 
struggles and her triumph—to see, in a word, what 
justification there is for the angel-voice that cries, 
“Hail, thou great in grace, the Lord is with thee: 
blessed art thou among women.” 

“ Blessed, because full of grace,” is the tribute of the 
angel to Mary. ‘ Blessed is she that hath believed,” 
is the encomium of Elizabeth. Her supreme grace is 
thus the grace of a supreme faith. 

Take, for example, all those intimate and touching 
scenes which precede the birth of Christ. Little is 
told us, it is true; for if ever there was theme on which 
thought and pen should be delicately reticent, it is this. 
But enough is told us to reveal the shock and tumult 
of thought which is Mary’s, when first her sad and 
gracious destiny unveils itself. Not only had the 
shadow of the Holy Ghost fallen on her, but the 
harsher, darker shadow of human suspicion, which 
brought with it poignant suffering. She finds it im- 
possible to live under the scrutiny of eyes that have 
little kindness, and no comprehension of her circum- 
stances. We are told that, “in those days she arose 
with haste, and went into the hill country, to a city of 
Judea,” where she found refuge in the house of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth. She arose in haste; for her 
journey was both an expulsion and a flight. Fear of 
shame and unkindness made her an exile; and this was 
the first act in the long and sorrowful drama of her 
life. But not for one instant did she doubt the truth 
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of the revelation that had come to her, that God’s 
goodwill to the world was to be wrought through her 
sorrow. Not once did she complain or murmur; she 
submitted herself to this inscrutable and awful will of 
God. “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto 
me according to thy word,” is her exclamation when 
first her destiny is revealed to her, and it is surely one 
of the noblest utterances ever found on human lips. 
Roused from her dreams of maidenhood and peace, 
scourged with sudden shame and fear, driven out upon 
a dark path of patient suffering and endurance, she 
does not falter, nor turn back, nor even manifest regret. 
She accepts the preappointed way with more than 
obedience, with the meek joy of the sacrifice led to the 
altars of pain that others may find gain in her loss. 
Faith could do no higher thing than this; never was a 
harder or a higher thing asked of human faith. 

Let us pursue the story. The months pass, and, 
behold, a new cause of pain arises in the census of 
Cesar Augustus. We need not enquire if the date of 
this census is correct; it is at least certain that 
Quirinius, the legate of Syria, was in office at the date 
of Christ’s birth, and that it was under his rule that the 
census was taken. It is at all events inconceivable that 
Luke should have perpetrated so gratuitous an error 
as to predate this census by ten years. 

Whatever was the nature of the imperial edict it 
becomes necessary for Joseph and Mary to visit Bethle- 
hem, and for Mary the journey is full of peril and 
alarm. On that starry night, then, long ago, behold 
these two fugitives from Nazareth drawing near to — 
Bethlehem, full of fear and hope, and conscious, too, 
of an ineluctable force of destiny which holds their 
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feet in a preappointed way. It is the smallest of the 
towns of Judah they approach; a cluster of grey 
houses on a limestone cliff. At the base of the hill 
stands Rachel’s tomb, that pathetic memorial of a 
man’s love, and of a woman’s travail and untimely 
death. How significant would it appear to this woman 
whose hour had come! With what a sidelong glance 
of fear and apprehension, perhaps of natural presenti- 
ment, would she regard it. But there was more than 
fear in Mary’s heart that night; surely faith shone 
like a torch upon her path. It was perhaps not of 
Rachel she thought so much as of Ruth—Ruth the 
Moabitess, her own far-off kinswoman, driven into 
Bethlehem by calamity and misfortune, to find herself 
the unexpected mother of a race of kings. Nor would 
she forget the ancient prophecy of Micah, that little as 
Bethlehem was amongst the thousands of Judah, yet 
out of it should come One who should be the “ Ruler 
of Israel, whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting.” There were strange portents in 
the sky that night, but Mary saw them not. Faith 
alone was her star as she climbed the weary hill. In 
the crowded market-place she stands lonely, confused, 
insignificant, unrecognised. No door is opened to the 
suffering woman, not because the fine traditional 
hospitality of the Jew has failed, but because already 
every house is thronged with exiles like herself. There 
is no place of refuge for her but a rough chamber, hewn 
in the limestone cliff, and used as a stable. How great 
the contrast between that divine dream which stirred 
her heart with rapture,and this grim reality of pain and 
poverty! Was it thus that kings were born? Was 
it in such a rude abode that the mother of the Christ 
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should taste the joy and pain of motherhood? Even 
so was it ordained, for it was God’s will that in all 
things Mary should prove her faith, and live by faith, 
not by sight. She pondered in her heart the things 
the angel had told her; and never were they sweeter 
than in this hour when her first-born Son lay upon her 
bosom. If God denied to her what He gave to shep- 
herds on the plain, and Magians far off in the myste- 
rious East, this at least He gave her, the light of faith 
in that rude stable, and her blessedness was that not 
having seen she had believed. 

But harder than any task of faith imposed by these 
rebuffs of circumstances, was that which followed in 
the thirty hidden years at Nazareth. 

Think of what it means that all at once the wonder- 
ful and abnormal is exchanged for the purely com- 
monplace and normal. We hear no more of angel 
choirs, of strange stars that kindle hope and expecta- 
tion, of hostile governors, and miraculous escapes. 
No one appears to have sought out the Child whose 
birth had evoked such tumult and such marvels. No 
pilgrim comes to Nazareth enquiring for Him to 
whom kings had paid obeisance. All these happen- 
ings, on whose significance faith and hope could feed, 
fade into a myth, a legend, which the world forgets. 
Silence falls upon the scene, impenetrable silence. 
The Child grows as other children grow, learns His 
Shema, or His Hebrew catechism, at His mother’s 
knee; plays with other children, unrecognised as the 
Christ ; grows up to take a part in Joseph’s trade; lives 
a simple life, varied only by visits to His kinsfolk or to 
Jerusalem; and shows no sign of His Messiahship. 
Can we comprehend what Mary thought in those days? 
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Can we imagine with what weariness of heart she 
watched the years pass, the uneventful years, and 
knew her own life passing with them? Was not hers 
the hope deferred that makes the heart sick? At 
times no doubt it was; she would not have been human 
if it were not. Thirty years,—it is a lifetime, and oh 
to think, 


““So much to do, so little done, 
So many worlds, such things to be!” 


Thirty years, during which the world seems settling 
into deeper sleep, and the times pass without a sign! 
But through all these years Mary pondered the things 
the angel had spoken in her heart, and her life was 
nourished at the springs of faith. Perhaps at times 
from that sweet childhood, from that full and gracious 
manhood, there flashed a light that comforted and 
startled her. We know it was so concerning that 
journey to Jerusalem, when she found the Boy of 
twelve disputing with the doctors in the Temple, for 
we are told “ His mother kept all these sayings in her 
heart.” How full of homely truth that touch; what 
mother does not cherish in her heart the sayings of her 
child, that to her, and perhaps to her alone, seem full of 
wisdom and significance? And we know by another 
sign also that her faith had not failed. When the 
marriage feast is held in Cana of Galilee, it is Mary 
who says to the wondering servants, “‘ Whatsoever He 
sayeth unto you, do it.” She had subjugated herself 
already to her Son, as only mothers can; she had a 
kind of faith in Him only possible to mothers. But 
how hard the test! How easy to have thought herself 
deceived, to have relapsed into quiet sad negation of 
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all that had once seemed so miraculous, to have become 
immersed in ordinary household cares and duties, to 
have let the light lighted in that secret shrine go out 
for want of vigilance. The young Christ passes in 
and out of that simple house; silent, apparently content, 
seeking no publicity, giving no sign that He was aware 
of His own great destiny, and yet of Him the angel 
said, “ He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of 
the Highest, and the Lord God shall give unto Him the 
throne of His father David, and He shall reign over 
the house of Jacob for ever, and of His Kingdom there 
shall be no end.” What but faith could hold that 
message true, and ponder it in the heart, and still 
believe amid a life so barren of event, amid the pass- 
ing of the years that gave no credibility to her dream, 
amid the silence of God Himself, who seemed to have 
forgotten His beloved Son? 

At last the public ministry of Christ commences, and 
there at least one would expect that outward evidence 
for which Mary had waited so patiently and so long. 
Yet the more you examine that public ministry of , 
Christ, the more would it appear that the very reverse 
was the case. Miracles are wrought indeed, great 
popular demonstrations of regard for the Son of Mary 
occur; but what sign is there of the fulfilment of that 
angel promise that He should be great, and should 
receive the throne of David, and reign over the house 
of Jacob? His chosen comrades are poor fishermen 
from the Sea of Galilee, and His friends are publicans 
and sinners. For those who could have greatly for- 
warded His career, the religious aristocracy of His 
time, He has only harsh words, and denunciations 
bitterly resented. The moment the will of the popu- 
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lace sets toward tangible power, and they would de- 
clare Him a king, He withdraws Himself, and scorns 
the greatness they would thrust upon Him. He leads 
a wandering life; He is dependent on charity; He is so 
poor that He knows not where to lay His head. Think 
of a mother nursing such brilliant hopes for her Son 
as the common traditions of Hebrew Messiahship in- 
spired, and then try to imagine how strange and bitter 
all this would seem to her. She could not com- 
prehend His message; it went far beyond her simple 
mind. And it would seem that Christ Himself im- 
posed a new test of sacrifice upon her. He gently but 
firmly repudiated the claim of family influence to guide 
His ministry. That mother-love, now alarmed and 
fearful, would fain have interfered to withdraw Him 
from impending peril, and He must oppose its inter- 
ference, saying, ““ Who is my mother? Behold they 
who do the will of my Father in heaven, the same is 
my mother, and my brother, and my sister.” And 
perhaps in all Mary’s life that was the bitterest hour of 
all. The time had come when her Son had finally 
passed from her control, when He trod a dim and 
perilous path whose end was hidden from her, when 
His thoughts were not as her thoughts, nor had she 
the clue to understand them. Only a mother can! 
know what these things mean, only mothers who have 
guarded their children with a sacred jealousy of love, 
can know the agony of grief that comes with such a 
dislocation of old relationships, made sweet and sacred 
by a hundred memories. 

And then comes the last scene of all, the Cross. Ah, 
did her eyes see Him robed in mocking purple, with the 
reed of weakness in His hand? Did she see Him 
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crowned with thorns, when the Roman governor cried, 
“Behold the Man”? And was this He for whom 
she had imagined kingdoms, to whom kingdoms had 
been promised—this buffeted and silent Man, whose 
only crown is thorns, whose only kingdom sorrow? 
Yes; she saw that overwhelming sight, for she who 
was with Him at the Cross, was not far from Him in 
the trials that preceded it. She saw Him, and she 
thought of Bethlehem. She saw Him, and she thought 
of the wise men kneeling at His cradle, and the 
prophecies of Simeon and Anna, and her own rapture 
in His birth, and what could she think of these things 
now? “ He shall be great, and shall be called the Son 
of the Highest;” was this greatness? “Of His 
kingdom there shall be no end;” behold He died as 
felons die, and His kingdom seemed not to have begun. 
And yet her ear, strained to catch His last low words, 
heard Him speaking to a dying thief about a kingdom 
—“ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” That 
story Luke alone relates; was it Mary who told him 
these touching words? Ah, mother of a martyr, 
what thinkest thou of martyrdom? To the martyr 
himself, impassioned by his dream of truth, martyrdom 
may not be difficult, but what thinkest thou of martyr- 
dom when the martyr is thy Son? We know how 
some have answered. “And what thinkest thou of 
thy husband now?” cried the brutal Claverhouse when 
he had slain John Brown. And firm and brave came 
the words from the widow’s lips, “I aye thought well 
of him, and now I think better of him than I ever did.” 
So faith triumphs in the hour of mortal pain, and I 
think Mary’s faith did not sink below the level of 
nobility that others have attained. The surest evi- 
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dence of her faith is that she is found among the first 
disciples in Jerusalem. She lived long enough to 
know that a kingdom after all was given to her Son; 
but it was a kingdom not of this world. Shall she 
not be honoured, then, who suffered and endured so 
much, who through all the trial was pure and gracious, 
meek and faithful; who from first to last justified that 
beatitude of Elizabeth, “ Blessed is she that believeth” ? 

Meekness, obedience, and love, coming to their ful- 
ness in a life of faith—that, then, is the abiding lesson 
of Mary’s character. It has often been observed that 
a woman’s faith is more simple and intense than a 
man’s. Women seldom know the agony of mental 
doubt. Scepticism is foreign to their nature. And 
the reason is that woman is more accustomed to sub- 
mission than man. The habit of obedience is more 
easily formed, and obedience is the vital fruit of 
faith. And it is upon such faith as this that the king- 
dom of God is built. To accept the voice of God as 
real as Mary did, to obey meekly the divine will, to 
be faithful to ideal hopes, to believe and love in spite 
of all the contradictions of fact and circumstance— 
this is the kind of faith which is most noble in human 
creatures, and it is the very faith which Christ Him- 
self praises when He says to Thomas, “ Blessed are 
they who have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

And, thus, this Christmas time which has come to 
us again, is not only the festival of the divine Son, 
but also in part the festival of the mother too. Mother- 
hood, childhood, home—these familiar words kindle 
into new significance and fall upon the ears with 
new sweetness at Christmas time. Household thoughts 
rule us, memories of the hearth, thoughts of patient 
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hands that toiled for us, of tender hearts that held 
us close to theirs. And thoughts also come, if we 
have any grace or gratitude in us, of the sacredness 
of woman, and the love and service which we owe her. 
Mary stands for us as the incarnation of all that is 
pure and sweet in womanhood and motherhood. None 
can tell how much our Lord and Master owed to this 
gracious woman, nor can the most loving of us ever 
know aright all that we owe to our mothers. O sons 
and daughters, honour and love them, for they will 
not always be with you. O young men, too familiar 
already, perhaps, with the evil of the world, let no 
irreverent thoughts of woman occupy your mind; 
for manhood is only noble as it reverences woman- 
hood. And let us all remember, that the greatest thing 
of all in human life is faith—faith in the spoken word 
of God, faith in the highest instincts of the spirit— 
and the glory of Mary is the glory of a faith, tested 
as faith never was tested, and yet steadfast through: 
every trial, and at last justified in the open triumph 
of her Son. 


XI 
JEPH THA HSsvOw, 


And Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his house, and, behold, 
his daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and with 
dances: and shewas his only child ,; beside her he had neither 
son nor daughter.—Judges Xt. 34. 


T= story of Jephthah is one of the strange 


records of the Bible, and it appears at first 

sight wholly incapable of conveying any les- 
son to a Christian congregation. Clearly it belongs 
to a semi-barbaric period of history, when spiritual 
ideas were greatly confused. In the times before 
the prophets rose in Israel, bringing with them a mag- 
nificent system of theocratic government, we are spe- 
cifically told that there was no open vision in the 
land, and that each man did what was right in his own 
eyes. It is a happy thing for men when they are born 
into a settled system of society—settled beliefs, set- 
tled moralities, settled standards of virtue and piety— 
because they are spared much painful debate, and 
often much perilous experiment. They find a road 
made for their feet, a firm and massive highway, 
adorned with the statues of heroes and saints, and 
they are in no danger of being misled except by their 
own deliberate folly. But in earlier ages there was 
no firm highway of general sanction; men toiled along 
a narrow uncharted path, and won every onward step 
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with difficulty. Jephthah lived in such a time. His 
ideas of God and of religious truth were no doubt 
barbaric. The merest child in the Kingdom of God, 
who has heard the voice that spake in Galilee, knew 
more than he. Yet it will be seen that Jephthah did 
know some truths of duty and religion which are 
among the very noblest, and may be counted cardinal. 
There is more than an historic value in this story; 
there is a moral value. And this is one of the most 
wonderful characteristics of the Bible itself; that 
though you may find many things in it which are re- 
pugnant to good taste and offensive to delicacy, yet 
you will not find one that has not a definite moral 
value. 

Let us try to unfold the drama, for drama it is, 
unrivalled in intensity and tragic power by anything 
in human literature. And, first, who was Jephthah? 
He was one of those unhappy men who enter on life 
under the ban and burden of illegitimate birth. Such 
men often develop great daring and force of char- 
acter, probably because they learn very early that 
their only helper is themselves. They also, not un- 
naturally, often assume a hostile attitude to society. 
Not unnaturally, I say; for they find themselves 
cursed for a sin that is not theirs, and it would be 
more than human if they did not resent the injustice 
of their position. We may easily trace in this story 
the development of each of these characteristics. Jeph- 
thah is expelled from his father’s house, and forbid- 
den to share in his father’s heritage. He at once 
retires to the desert, like another Ishmael, and sets 
about building up his life after his own fashion. He 
becomes a leader of the discontented. He reigns as 
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a kind of King over a host of bandits. This is the 
price that society pays for injustice—from its prof- 
ligacies come its scourges. But Jephthah, in spite of 
all that might have soured him, retained a noble heart. 
He is an outlaw indeed, but a great outlaw who ex- 
cites admiration. And he is a patriot, who loves his 
land, though it has done little for him. So the time 
comes at last when there is a great national emer- 
gency which needs an intrepid hero, and the thoughts 
of men turn instinctively to Jephthah. He is desired 
by the leaders of his people to assume captaincy over 
the army, and he knows himself equal to the task. 
This outlaw of the desert at once reveals himself, not 
only as a born leader of men, but as a skilled diplo- 
matist and a great soldier; one of those firm, wise, 
and courageous men who in times of national panic 
become popular heroes, 

In the military operations of Jephthah we are not 
interested; it is enough to remark that they were suc- 
cessful. The interest of Jephthah’s story is, as I have 
said, moral and spiritual, and it centres round what 
is called his rash vow. War under the best circum- 
stances is a gigantic gamble, in which the stakes are 
not only human lives, but national destinies. No 
great general, however brave and sagacious he may 
be, can ever be absolutely sure of success. In all war- 
fare what seems chance plays a great part, often so 
unexpected a part that all the calculations of the wis- 
est strategy are upset by the event. Hence the great- 
est soldier, surest of himself and of his cause, can 
scarcely meet the dawn of battle without solemn 
thoughts and noble fears. These thoughts and fears 
often run in the direction of superstition. Omens 
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are observed, sacrifices are made, vows are registered. 
Jephthah is in this respect the child of his age. Let 
it be observed that he does no unusual thing in mak- 
ing a vow to God upon the eve of battle; many cen- 
turies later the great soldiers of Rome and Greece did 
the same. Jephthah’s vow is recorded in this chapter : 
And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said, 
If thou shalt without fail deliver the children of Am- 
mon into mine hands, - 

Then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house to meet me, when I return in 
peace from the children of Ammon, it shall surely 
be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt-offer- 
mg. 

Now it is clear that this cannot be called a rash vow; 
on the contrary, it is a reasoned and deliberate vow. 
Jephthah shows himself conscious of a great spiritual 
truth, viz., that all true service of God involves sac- 
rifice. He has been elected to a great part in the des- 
tiny of his nation; but he knows that he is elected 
to sorrow. He does not expect God to give him 
all he asks without return on his part. What it is 
that God may demand of him he does not know, but 
he knows that whatever it is, God has the right to ask 
it. This is a way of thought very uncommon in our 
day. We assume that to be elected into the Kingdom 
of God means that we are elected into unbroken hap- 
piness, and that henceforth we are secure against the 
graver vicissitudes of life; but the great heroes of 
faith and action have never reasoned thus. Can you 
point to any man elected to do great services to God, 
who has not also had to make great sacrifices? What 
of John the Baptist, of Paul, of Jesus? Not only were 
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they not immune from the more tragic vicissitudes of 
life, but their whole lives were sacrifice. The more 
God gave of power, the more He demanded in sub- 
mission; from John the torture of a prison, from Paul 
a life of insult and physical agony, from Christ the 
endurance of the Cross. Nor did Christ leave us in 
doubt for a moment as to what election into the King- 
dom of God meant. He said plainly, that unless men 
took up their Cross and followed Him, they could not 
be His disciples. He promised them peace—the peace 
of conscience; He even promised joy—the joy of duty 
and of complete consecration to truth; but He never 
promised what the world called happiness. What He 
taught, and what the whole story of the world teaches 
us, is that the greatest attainments of men are con- 
stantly conditioned by sacrifice; and therefore the 
most which Christ could promise His followers was: 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation; but in Me ye 
shall have peace.” 

When people speak, then, of the rash vow of Jeph- 
thah, it is obviously with the wish to minimise its 
force, or to destroy its value as an example. They 
say in effect: “ Jephthah had no right to make such a 
vow. It was not demanded by piety, and it could not 
have been acceptable to God.” But how do we know 
that? If God demanded the Cross from Christ as the 
price of the world’s redemption, why should He not 
demand a broken heart from Jephthah as the price of 
the deliverance of Israel? May it not be that the very 
defect of our religion is that it knows no vows; that 
we constantly ask gifts of God, but give nothing in 
return; that we dare make no bond with God; or 
if we make such a bond in hours of trouble, we are 
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swift to forget it in hours of returning joy? Jephthah, 
at all events, teaches us one eternal truth, that religion 
cannot be had cheaply. There is a kind of religion, 
if you dare to call it such, which is cheap enough; the 
religion of mere sentiment, which touches life with 
fugitive gleams of poetry, thrills it at times with ro- 
mantic emotions, but puts no compulsion upon the will, 
and wrings no price of sacrifice from the soul. But 
a true religion not only gives all, but demands all. 
It will take up our hearts and beat them into dust, if 
from our martyrdom a better self may be created. We 
folk who sit in comfortable churches know little of 
these things; but the great heroes of religion, who 
suffered the loss of all things for their faith, knew well 
enough what they meant. And Jephthah, too, groping 
through the maze of a semi-barbaric theology, laid his 
hand upon this sure clue of truth; that God demanded 
sacrifice from those whom He loved—and the greater 
God’s love, the greater His demand upon us. 

Jephthah makes his vow—not a rash vow observe 
then, but a deliberate and pious vow—and goes forth 
to battle with the Ammonites. How far did his vow 
help him in the day of battle? The narrative leads 
us to suppose that God gave him his triumph on ac- 
count of his vow. We can, at all events, see that the 
introspective effects of such a vow must have been 
great. The man who has put aside all thoughts of 
worldly advantage, and has consecrated himself to a 
cause by some sacrificial act, cannot but be spiritually 
invigorated by his vow. He fights henceforth with 
the sense that the heavens are with him. He feels 
himself an instrument in an Almighty hand. He is 
conscious of the force of destiny that works in and 
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through him. Nowhere is pious faith of such avail as 
on the battle field, nor is there any combination so ter- 
rible as that of the soldier-saint. It is, therefore, quite 
credible that Jephthah really triumphed because of 
his vow; and in the history of a Cromwell and a Mo- 
hammed, and of many other soldiers who have directed 
great movements, in which profound moral issues 
were involved, we see to what heights of genius, to 
what prodigies of action, men attain, who are elevated 
and inspired by the sense that they have made a com- 
pact with God, so that their cause is henceforth God’s 
cause. 

And now you reach that part of the story which 
is truly overwhelming in its pathos and tragic power. 
Jephthah comes home in triumph—and behold as he 
draws nigh, “ His daughter came out to meet him with 
timbrels and with dances: and she was his only child; 
beside her he had neither son nor daughter.” 

The poetry of the world holds nothing more pro- 
foundly touching than that simple sentence: “ She 
was his only child; beside her he had neither son nor 
daughter.” You read in it all the solitude and sweet- 
ness of the man’s life. Expelled from the house of 
his brethren, dishonoured in his own birth, conscious 
of the stigma that was on him, this man had found 
all the joy of his life in this only child. She had been 
his solace under social indignities, the light of his 
lonely hearth, the music of his life. Many times he 
had thanked God, who had denied him so much, that 
He had given him this exquisite piece of womanhood, 
this perfect flower of love whose unfolding he had 
watched with such delighted eyes through so many 
years. And now, down the vine-clad slopes, she comes 
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dancing to meet him, and the strong man trembles; 
for he sees her dancing to her death. She comes as 
the Bride of Triumph; alas, he knows that she is the 
Bride of Death. Horror, amazement, self-blame, 
seize upon him in the same instant. His heart is in- 
deed beaten into dust, and in the anguish of the mo- 
ment he cannot see why or wherefore. Alas, my 
daughter, thou hast brought me very low, he wails. 
And then the throb of the timbrels dies away; the sun 
of victory is eclipsed; the spectre of sacrifice stands 
pale across his path, and for triumph there is given 
mourning, for laughter tears, for the oil of gladness 
the bitter cup of grief, and the garments of heaviness. 
Jephthah comes home in triumph, but he comes to 
find his house made desolate. 

On two sides the story now touches sublimity—in 
Jephthah’s own conduct—and in that of his daughter. 

Observe Jephthah’s own conduct. It seems proba- 
ble that Jephthah’s vow was a private vow; had its 
nature been known, surely some care would have been 
exercised to prevent his daughter being the first crea- 
ture to pass his doorway to meet him on his return. 
What would have been easier than to have warned the 
unsuspicious household of its peril? And even if the 
vow were private, it would still have been easy for 
Jephthah himself to have sent such a _ warning. 
“ Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house” 
was after all not a difficult vow to evade. Nay more; 
without seeking to evade it, it might have been kept 
in such a way as to have caused little pain or sacrifice. 
A word from Jephthah, and there might have issued 
from his doors an ox, garlanded for sacrifice, and this 
he might have slain as a burnt-offering—and who 
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could say that his vow was not kept? But Jephthah 
took none of these precautions, because his faith in 
God was so exquisitely simple and sublime. He left 
God to exact what sacrifice He would. He had made 
an unconditional vow, and he would have counted it 
dishonour and perfidy had he used any human sagacity 
to mitigate its meaning, or limit its operation. Nor 
again, does Jephthah show the least disposition to 
withdraw from his vow. He certainly might have 
done so upon grounds which would have commended 
themselves even to those who were disposed to criticise 
him most severely. He might have said: “ A mistake 
has been made, it is impossible that God should de- 
mand this thing; far be it from the Judge of all the 
earth to act after this manner.” He might have pleaded 
that for the honour of God Himself it was necessary 
to correct what seemed an accident, and an accident 
that God could neither have sanctioned nor intended. 
Who of us has not made vows and failed to keep 
them? And who does not know by what kind of casu- 
istry we can readily persuade ourselves that vows 
made in some extremity of pain or peril should be 
very leniently interpreted in the day when the cruel 
exigency has passed? “If I recover,” says the sick 
man, “I will give half my fortune to God ”—and in 
the hour when the grip of death is on our throat, this 
seems but a light price to pay for deliverance; but we 
use a very different arithmetic in the days of new-won 
health. Then we say the vow was Quixotic—no 
doubt we meant it, but some allowance must be made 
for the distorted sanity of a mortal sickness; a half— 
no, no man ever gave thus—a fourth—a tenth—a hun- 
dredth part—and at last a little cheque to a charity— 
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that is how we treat our vows! Let it stand to the 
honour of Jephthah that he made no attempt to with- 
draw from his vow. “J have opened my mouth unto 
the Lord, and I cannot go back,’ he says, and in all the 
history of man no sublimer speech was ever uttered. 

If Jephthah’s conduct touches sublimity, so also 
does the conduct of his daughter—and perhaps after 
a rarer fashion. She, at all events, had been no party 
to the bargain. She had a clear right to resist—the 
right of the victim. Perhaps the most wonderful and 
beautiful thing in the whole drama is that she does not 
resist; that she does not even murmur; that she ut- 
ters no reproach against her father; that she is willing 
to be made the price of his victory. What nobility 
must have lived in both father and child to make these 
tempers possible! What an indictment are they of 
that cruel social system, which is not merely eager to 
heap every insult on the illegitimate, but also to credit 
them with an inherent depravity of nature beyond the 
common measure of depravity. What King of men, 
born in the purple, what Queen or daughter of 
Queens reared in fastidious honour and delicate rev- 
erence for duty, could have spoken and acted more 
nobly than this outcast son of Gilead and his daugh- 
ter? 

If this girl, who thus finds herself dedicated to death 
in the hour when life seemed sweetest, acted with a 
kind of heroism which is incomparable, it could only 
be because she had certain deep faiths to sustain her, 
even as her father had. What were these faiths? 

One was that self has no place in patriotism. In 
that general degradation of language which has over- 
taken these times of ours, patriotism has come to stand 
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for a very little thing, instead of a very large thing; for 
an ignoble passion rather than a noble. Patriotism, 
in its modern form, means rather contempt of other 
nations than reverence for our own; but patriotism, in 
its ancient and truer form, was the most magnanimous 
passion that ever moved the heart of man. It meant 
—aye, and it must still mean to the worthy—the com- 
plete subjugation of self to the public welfare of that 
land which gives us birth. The first thought of the 
true patriot is not his own progress in life, but the 
true progress of his country. The consistent temper 
of the true patriot is, that his country has the right to 
demand his life, and that to lay down his life for his 
country is not so much a sacrifice as an honour and 
an obligation. The daughter of Jephthah shares to 
the full this exalted passion. In the silence of that 
house among the vineyards, when the awe-struck 
crowd had gone away, the girl laid her head on 
Jephthah’s knees, and he told her all about his 
vow. And she understood. She saw that her 
father’s word was pledged. She saw that he had 
bought his country’s good at a price terrible to each 
of them. And she raised her pale face, not in protest, 
but in sublime submission. A life—one poor human 
life—what did this count against the peace of Israel? 
Soldiers had already given as much upon the battle 
field; and should she, a soldier’s daughter, give less 
than they? And she said—and surely it was one of 
the greatest heroines of history who spake—Do to me 
according to that which hath proceeded out of thy 
mouth; for as much as the Lord hath taken vengeance 
for thee of thine enemies, even of the children of Am- 
mon. 
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And she had also learned another thing, viz., that 
children must share in the sacrifices of their parents. 
This is a truth little taught or even known to-day. 
That parents should submit to sacrifice for their chil- 
dren is an accepted creed; and often enough children 
accept these sacrifices with a careless complacency 
which comes near to unthankfulness and ingratitude. 
But older and diviner than the law of parental sacrifice 
is the law of filial sacrifice and obedience. It is a bad 
kind of civilisation which makes children treat the 
obligations of home lightly; which makes them eager 
to escape its trammels; which hardens them into the 
kind of selfishness which forgets the nest as soon as 
the wing is strong. It is a misguided love on the part 
of parents which makes itself so much the drudge and 
slave of children, that children grow up to take all 
and give little; the old feet ever waiting on the young 
feet, and the young never imagining that it is nobler 
to minister than to be ministered unto. Often enough 
it happens that some sudden tragedy, some misfortune, 
some bitter change of circumstance, overtakes the 
parents; but it does not always happen that the chil- 
dren who have gone out into the world are eager to 
render help, or to acknowledge the obligations of 
their birth. But this noble-minded girl thought dif- 
ferently. She might have claimed her liberty, but she 
refused to do so. Her father’s honour was her hon- 
our, and she would rather die than that the vow made 
by him should be broken, either in the letter or the 
spirit. We may see quite clearly—and in the most 
tragic fashion—how the deeds of parents involve 
the fate of children, as we read this story, and it 
is a lesson not to be forgotten; we see also how 
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children, if they be fine-natured, share to the utmost 
the life of parents, and bear their burdens with and for 
them. 

What was the end of the tragedy? 

Greek literature holds a very similar tragedy in 
the story of Iphigenia. Iphigenia was the daughter 
of Agamemnon; and the legend goes that Agamem- 
non, having offended Artemis, vowed to sacrifice to the 
goddess the most beautiful thing born to him within 
the year. Iphigenia is born within the year, and the 
agonised father sees her grow in grace and beauty— 
knowing that she is dedicated to death! But it is in 
its close that the story breaks down. The Greek never 
gazed on death if he could help it. He resolutely 
turned his eyes away from pain. And so when the 
hour of martyrdom arrives, behold Iphigenia van- 
ishes in the clouds, and in her stead a gentle hind 
stands beside the altar waiting for its executioner. 

The Bible is more honest. It does not evade the 
climax, however dreadful it may be. One hint alone 
can be found that the ultimate blow did not fall; for 
the words which Jephthah uses may be rendered, 
“whatsoever cometh from the doors of my house shall 
surely be the Lord’s—or I will offer it up as a burnt- 
offering.” But even if this may be taken to mean that 
his daughter was given to God as a priestess, rather 
than sacrificed as a victim, we are still in the presence 
of a great tragedy. She is taken from Jephthah for- 
ever, and doomed to a kind of death in life. He is left 
to grow old in utter loneliness. The dreams he had 
cherished of grandchildren gathered round his knees, 
of a family growing up in power and influence, are 
all shattered. He has saved his country, but wrecked 
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his home; and the Jew could conceive no worse pun- 
ishment than to go down to the grave childless, and 
for his root to perish out of the land. But we must 
remember that the worst may have happened; and 
that in an age when human sacrifices were still of- 
fered, this Jewish maiden may have perished on the 
altar. We may say, of course—and rightly—that such 
an act is abhorrent, and that God cannot be conceived 
as desiring such a sacrifice. That may be, but the 
heroism of Jephthah and his daughter still remain. 
He may have been hideously wrong in his theology; 
he was nevertheless right and noble in his spirit. He 
did the best he knew—he gave the best he had to God 
—and let those with a far purer faith and truer en- 
lightenment ask if they, from the standpoint of a 
purer creed, are prepared to act as nobly as Jephthah 
from the standpoint of a narrow and _ half-barbaric 
creed, 

That, then, is the spiritual interpretaton of this great 
tragedy and its abiding lesson. 

Sacrifice is the great word written over this story 
—and that is a word which cannot be effaced by any 
change of time or creed. No true work for God can 
be done without sacrifice. Battles cannot be won, na- 
tions cannot be saved, moral progress cannot be 
achieved, except by sacrifice. Christ Himself could not 
save the world by His teaching; He had to die to 
do it. 

“« And still the tides of sacrifice, 
From lowest unto highest rise ; 
No public victim shall be slain, 
But each shall bear another’s pain, 


And so to holiness attain, 
Himself the Lamb who bleeds and dies,” 
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That is what this story teaches—and with all its 
terrible and even repulsive elements, it is still a page 
in the Gospel of Christ. We may still, perhaps, be 
mistaken in our ideas of what God demands from us; 
we cannot be mistaken in assuming that He demands 
sacrifice; and in our careless ears, over our frivolous 
and selfish lives, there still ring the terrible and search- 
ing words of Christ: He that saveth his life shall lose 
it; he that loses his life for My sake and the Gospel’s, 
shall save it unto life eternal. 


XII 
THE STIGMATA 


From henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus.—Galatians vi. 17, 
4 


T HE Epistle to the Galatians is one of the most 


interesting of Paul’s letters on account of the 

strong personal element which informs it. It 
is an indignant letter written as it has been said “in 
jets of flame.” It is the protest of a strong man 
against all that is casuistic in thought, and all that is 
weak and unworthy in conduct. No wonder that 
Luther should say that he had betrothed himself to 
this Epistle, as a man is betrothed to a bride; it an- 
swers accurately to the definition he gave of the most 
needful quality in a reformer, “a tongue of which 
every word is a thunder bolt.” What has roused 
Paul to this energetic and vehement apologia? It is 
the spread of the old Pharisaism among his Christian 
converts. He finds, as every reformer finds, that men 
are afraid of liberty; that they prefer “ bondage with 
ease to strenuous liberty”; that they show themselves 
unworthy of liberty by their incapacity to realise its 
ideals and its duties. These Galatians not only show 
a cowardly and temporising temper in respect of lib- 
erty, but they have developed an acrimonious temper 
toward the Apostle himself. They call in question his 
apostleship, they pursue him with petty criticism, they 
dispute his authority. Now, and always, no suprem- 
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acy of genius or of soul is proof against the rancour 
of estranged friendship. Of all hates, there is no 
hate so bitter as the hate of one who has loved, the 
stubborn irrational opposition of the man whose for- 
mer intimacy has taught him how to wound you most 
effectually. This is the explanation of the poignant 
pain which breathes in the concluding sentence of 
Paul’s letter; and yet there is triumph too, as well 
as pain. With a kind of superb and passionate dis- 
dain he dismisses these recreant friends, appealing 
from them to the tribunal of the Lord Himself, and 
cries, ““ From henceforth let no man trouble me; for 
I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

He bears in his body the marks—what does this 
striking and vehement phrase mean? Obviously the 
words link themselves with the old Jewish rite of cir- 
cumcision, of which he writes in this chapter, a rite 
which was a mark of divine ownership made upon 
the flesh. It was like the rite of Christian baptism, 
a sign and seal of initiation into the Church. It was 
also like that rite in this, that it might mean little or 
much according to the temper of the individual. Men 
were circumcised as they are baptised without once 
showing in their after life the least sign of grace or 
consecration. It was a form that sat easily upon 
them, involving nothing real in the shape of pain or 
sacrifice. But he had marks upon his body which 
were the work of the fiery fingers of a great agony. 
He had been stoned, he had been beaten with stripes, 
he had been left for dead; he had known hunger and 
thirst and nakedness; his body was scarred with the 
wounds of violence, his face furrowed by ceaseless 
anxiety and care; it was a miracle that he lived—a 
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still greater miracle that with a body so broken on 
the rack of labour and sickness he could still attempt 
and achieve the mighty tasks he set himself. What 
sight is there more dreadful and affecting than the 
wounds of the veteran soldier? What higher proof 
do you need of his heroism than the record written on 
his body in maims and disfigurements, in the red weals 
and callosities which mark the course of old bullets, 
and forgotten sword thrusts? Such a man needs no 
decoration, no orders on his bosom to inspire respect; 
these marks of conflict are his decorations. So Paul 
says to these men who parade the virtues of circum- 
cision: ‘‘I also have wounds—lI also bear the marks 
of courage and consecration; let me no more be trou- 
bled with the trivial and mean contentions of egoistic 
Pharisaism—lI bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

He bears the marks—the real phrase is stigmata, 
and the very use of the term takes us back to many 
a strange chapter in medizval history. Catherine of 
Siena is said to have received the stigmata. Francis 
of Assisi, before her, had the five wounds of his Lord 
upon his body. Do not dismiss these stories as the 
fruit of superstition—the latest biographer of Francis, 
himself a Protestant, sees no reason to doubt the legend 
that the wounds of Christ were reproduced in the 
body of Francis. It was no miracle, it was no collu- 
sion; it was simply the effect upon the physical frame 
of an intense, imaginative, and partly hysteric mind, 
brooding ceaselessly over the wounds of Christ till 
the body became plastic to the will, and had wrought 
upon it, as by an invisible finger, the five wounds of 
the dying Lord. Did Paul mean us to understand that 
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these wounds were his? Hardly, perhaps; and yet 
he does speak of filling up in his own body what was 
lacking of the sufferings of Christ—and he does so 
identify himself with Christ that he declares it is not 
he that lives, but Christ lives in him. 

But one thing Paul does clearly mean, and here the 
very word stigmata is sufficient explanation of his 
thought. The slave was branded with his master’s 
name, and these brands were called stigmata. They 
were, of course, held shameful. They implied abso- 
lute ownership on the part of the master. Wherever 
the slave strayed, whatever disguise he might assume, 
whatever part in life he might play, those brands were 
on his body, a sure ineradicable means of identifica- 
tion. One can conceive no worse outrage; one can 
conceive the horror which a man would have in being 
thus branded, his piteous sense of indignity, his effort 
to conceal the brand. But Paul exposes the brand, 
and triumphs in it. He rejoices to call himself, not the 
servant, but the slave of Jesus Christ. He is happier 
as the slave of Christ than he ever could be as his 
own freeman. His boast, not his complaint, is that 
he is bought with a price, even the precious blood of 
Christ. Those scars and wounds, such as the meanest 
slave scarcely knew, inflicted on his body by the cru- 
elty and outrage of man, were not shameful; they were 
the touches of the fingers of light; they were star- 
bright with sacred meaning; they were the letters of 
one supreme word—C.H.R.1.S.T. Let no man trouble 
me; let no man discuss my authority or apostleship ; 
how vain, how trivial, are such contentions, for do I 
not bear on my body the supreme attestation of apos- 
tleship—the brands of Christ, whose slave I am? 
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Now let us combine these various suggestions, and 
we shall find that they are the exposition of one per- 
fectly clear principle—viz., that the marks of the true 
Christian are two—self-surrender, and _ self-sacrifice. 
The final test of all character, creed, or thought, is life. 
“Do not trouble yourself too much about the light on 
your statue,” said Michael Angelo toa young sculptor; 
“the light of the public square will test its value.’ To 
the light of the public square—the fierce, relentless 
light of which exposes every fault, and emphasises each 
defect, we all have to come. In the studio much may 
be done to conceal defect; the model may pose as a 
king, and even seem one; the light may be artfully 
modified, so that only what is best in our work may 
attract the eye; but sooner or later we and our work 
have to submit to the light of the public square, to the 
full blaze of human criticism which allows of no ex- 
tenuation. There were those of Paul’s converts who, 
amid the adulation of the little coteries in which 
they moved, could pose as persons far superior to Paul 
himself in wisdom and sanctity. Like the model of the 
studio they could clothe themselves in the dignity of a 
spurious apostleship, and they could infuse such skill 
into the part they played that the part seemed real. 
But the time would surely come when they must stand 
not in the public square of human criticism only, but 
in the great light of the judgment seat of Christ, where 
artifice would avail them nothing. The actor’s robe 
would be torn away, and the real man would be re- 
vealed. He would stand there in his nakedness, in the 
unconcealed deformity or perfection of his own nature. 
And then Christ would look for His marks upon him, 
the Divine indelible marks of self-surrender and self- 
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sacrifice, and in these alone would be found the vindi- 
cation of apostleship. As for me, says Paul, it 
troubles me not at all that you deny my apostleship— 
that others seem to you worthier or greater—for 
though in appearance I may be contemptible, yet have 
I the marks, the veritable signs of Christ’s ownership 
upon me. To pass into the ownership of Christ, as the 
slave was owned by his master—that is how Paul in- 
terpreted the truth of self-surrender. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the ministry of our 
Lord than the nature of the claim which He makes 
upon men. The great secular teachers of humanity 
have usually been content to claim the authority of a 
truth, without insany way confusing it with personal 
loyalty or allegiance to themselves. Darwin an- 
nounces his discoveries, and while anxious that the 
world should believe them, because he is certain of 
their truth, he claims neither honour nor affection for 
himself. He is ready rather to obliterate himself in 
the truth he teaches—and this is the general temper of 
the philosophic mind. But Christ makes no distinc- 
tion between Himself and the truth—J/ am the Truth. 
He begins His career by summoning men to absolute 
self-surrender. Matthew is sitting at the receipt of 
custom; Peter is busy with his fishing boat ; each must 
rise at once, and leave all and follow Him in the way. 
The worldly consequences of such an act must not even 
be counted. Have we ever thought of the wonder and 
consternation in the households of Peter and Matthew 
that day when they did not come home? Have we 
pictured the utter derangement of the ordinary busi- 
ness life, and the disruption of household affections? 
Have we ever caught the alarmed whispers of friends 
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and relations, who stood in groups about the door, 
and discussed this sudden desertion, and marvelled at 
the impulse of apparently insane enthusiasm which 
produced it, and marvelled still more at what it meant, 
and what it might grow to? “O, but my Peter was 
always impulsive ”’—says Peter’s wife—‘“ he has done 
many things in haste and repented them at leisure—be 
sure of it he will come home to-morrow!” But the 
morrow comes, and many morrows, and Peter does 
not come home. The spring passed, the year waned, 
and the boat of the sons of Zebedee was often on the 
blue lake, but Peter sailed no more with them. They 
heard of him as being here and there ; rumour ran along 
the country side that he had been seen in Bethany or 
Jerusalem ; some said that they had heard him preach; 
others that they had seen him coming down from a cer- 
tain mountain with an exceeding glory on his face; but 
all agreed that his conduct was unaccountable, and that 
he had acted like a man bewitched—and that was the 
real truth about it all—he was bewitched with a love 
so pure and great, that like a wave it had lifted him 
out of all the moorings of his accustomed life. He was 
no longer his own, body and soul he belonged to 
Christ. Ata single thrilling word—Follow me—I will 
make you a fisher of men—all the fixed habits of a life 
already mature, had dissolved, and all that had hitherto 
made his life dropped from him like a vesture dis- 
carded! Wonderful change—instantaneous, enduring 
—the giving of himself away to another—a sudden 
flame of love welding his life for ever to the life of 
Jesus—and how can you describe it better than by the 
one word, self-surrender? 

Paul’s own case is not less remarkable; in many 
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respects it is even more remarkable, for he came upon 
the scene when the first glamour of Christianity was 
spent. Its Founder had been everywhere discredited. 
He had died the death of a felon; and His followers 
were dispersed. To this brilliant young Jew, bred in 
the most fastidious culture of an exclusive Pharisaism, 
how unspeakably foolish and absurd must have ap- 
peared the whole story. There was not a drop of his 
blood that did not beat and thrill with intense scornful 
hostility to Christ. He could conceive no higher duty 
for himself, as the very flower and hope of Pharisaism, 
than to stamp out this persistent heresy, which was 
so full of the spirit of social and religious disruption. 
Then a strange thing happened; in the very mid-course 
of his persecuting crusade—without a single word of 
warning—without a single preliminary sign of change 
—the persecutor sinks to the ground, and then rises 
up the Christian. A midday dream, a vision, a voice, 
startling, tender, reproachful, unheralded, sudden, 
breaking in upon his self-esteem, his settled convic- 
tions, the deliberate programme of his life—and behold 
the work is done. And can you not again overhear 
the comments and the criticism of those who knew him, 
and had trusted him, and believed still that a high 
destiny awaited him? “A sudden illness no doubt, 
sunstroke, epilepsy, he was always sensitive and over- 
strung, he would be himself again before long. He 
says Christ spoke to him! An hallucination, of course 
—it is impossible that a man of Saul’s genius should 
change his whole life upon a cause so feeble!” But 
the days pass, and Saul of Tarsus does not come back 
to the bosom of Pharisaism. His unfinished work as 
the champion of Pharisaism is never taken up again. 
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Whispers reach the Sanhedrim, rumours, at: length 
positive evidence, at which there is gnashing of teeth 
and consternation, for Saul has declared himself a 
Christian. The dead Jesus who hung on Calvary has 
come to life again in him. He professes himself wholly 
given over to the will of Christ; says that he no longer 
has a life of his own apart from Christ; declares that 
all the things he once counted gain he esteems as 
dung and dross for the sake of Christ. And again 
we say, what other phrase can adequately describe this 
astounding transformation of the persecuting Saul, 
but the one phrase, self-surrender ? 

We are told that in the school of Socrates it was 
customary for each youth at the beginning of the term 
to bring the great Teacher some gift. Among these 
scholars there was once a youth so poor that he 
brought nothing ; but when all the rest had given their 
presents, he flung himself at the feet of Socrates, and 
said, ‘‘ O Socrates, I give thee myself!” And it is that 
gift which Christ demands of us—that gift alone which 
He will accept. He does not ask mere assent to His 
teaching; He is not content even with belief in His 
claims; He demands ourselves. To be a Christian is 
not to believe something—it is to be something—tt is to 
be the slave of Christ. We part with ourselves that we 
may be absorbed into His nature; we deprive ourselves 
of liberty that we may find a higher freedom in His ser- 
vice; and the slave, with his master’s name branded 
on his flesh, is not more absolutely his master’s prop- 
erty than we are the property of Christ. “I bear in my 
body the brand of the Lord Jesus!” says Paul—he is no 
longer his own, and no longer wishes to be his own; 
he is happier far than in the days when he was his own, 
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and should he be nailed to the cross of death, as was 
his Lord, he can even look upon that final supreme 
sacrifice with composure, with triumph, with sublime 
joy, and say, “Lord, it is good for me to be here.” 

Self-sacrifice is so obviously the natural fruit of self- 
surrender, that it needs not a single word of explana- 
tion, but it may become perhaps more intelligible to us 
by a familiar illustration. 

Human love, in all its purest and best forms, is 
sacrificial. The love of a true and pure woman is 
made up of countless sacrifices; but none of these 
sacrifices would be made unless there were first of all 
the act of self-surrender. On the day when she leaves 
the liberty of maidenhood, she gives herself away. 
From that hour she no longer lives her own life, and if 
her love be deep and true she does not wish to do so. 
And it is because this self-surrender is complete that 
henceforth life becomes sacrificial, that toils and bur- 
dens are taken cheerfully upon the young heart, and 
are not felt as burdens; that things once coveted are 
no more desired; that pleasures once eagerly pursued 
are no longer pleasures, that they are a loss which love 
makes sweet and turns to gain. The cold and selfish 
critic of such a life, judging it from the outside, talks 
of individuality suppressed of a life thrown away; 
but ask the young mother with her first babe lying on 
her breast, and she will tell you that it is not life thrown 
away, but life found! Ask her if she would exchange 
all the drudgeries of motherhood for that lost liberty 
of maidenhood, and she will tell you that love knows no 
drudgery, and that that lost liberty now seems a cold 
and lonely liberty. So, under all circumstances, and 
through all ages, the self-surrendered life inevitably 
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becomes the self-sacrificing life. It reaches through 
the very loss of life a higher and a fuller life. In giv- 
ing all, it has found more than the all it gave, and all 
the brands of sacrifice it finds—all those marks written 
on the body by sleepless nights over sick children, all 
the lines of tender care upon the brow, all the disfig- 
urements of labour upon the hands—what are these 
but the glorious brands of love; not grudged, not la- 
mented, but gloried in and known as signs of a trium- 
phant happiness? 

And then, lastly, Paul makes it clear that the su- 
preme attestation of a Christian life is found in self- 
surrender and self-sacrifice. He has passed beyond all 
petty criticism, by virtue of those brands that declare 
him one with Christ. And may we not apply his 
words by saying that we need not trouble ourselves 
over any man who bears these brands? 

Here is, for example, a man who in matters of creed 
may be open to the gravest criticism. If I were to 
collect the theological opinions of the greatest saints 
who ever lived, I think I should greatly startle you 
and myself by their crudeness, their coarseness, their 
barbarity. I could take from the sermons of Spurgeon, 
for example, passages that not one of you could hear 
without a sense of repugnance and repulsion. And, 
on the other hand, I could cite, from the words of men 
who dwelt all their lives under the cloud of hetero- 
doxy, passages of such sweet wisdom and tenderness 
and large charity that they utterly put to shame the 
theology of the orthodox. But what does this prove 
except that the human mind is a very limited and im- 
perfect vehicle for the expression of truth? The true 
Spurgeon is not the orator painting fearful pictures of 
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hell to awe-struck crowds in the old Surrey Music 
Hall—that is Spurgeon the young rhetorician; the 
Spurgeon I knew is the man who scorned to use his 
popularity for personal advantage, the man who did a 
thousand acts of generous kindness, the man who built 
orphanages, who loved the poor, who cared for the 
needy, who toiled on in broken health for years as 
strong men did not toil, and all that He might serve 
his Master, not himself. I saw him in those last days, 
and heard him, a broken man, leaning heavily upon his 
stick, discoursing with quivering voice of the love of 
Christ; a man visibly passing to the grave, worn out 
with labour for his Lord—and do you think I re- 
membered then all the angry and the foolish things he 
had said about the Higher Criticism, all the hard blows 
he had struck in controversy, all the passages in his 
sermons with which I disagreed? Oh no, that day, I 
had the sense of a great luminary sinking out of sight; 
I listened, I thrilled, I wept, feeling the spirituality of 
the man; I seemed to hear the voice that said, “ Hence- 
forth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

Or you may apply the words in much the same way 
to institutions as well as men. You and I may not 
be in agreement about the Missionary problem that 
meets us in China. You may have something to say 
against Missionaries—something not quite untrue or 
unjustifiable. You may say they have not always been 
wise, they have not proved themselves intellectually 
sympathetic to Eastern religions, they have lacked 
adaptation, they have been sometimes injudicious in 
their methods. It may all be true; but is there not 
something truer still, that they have conspicuously dis- 
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played the heroic qualities of self-surrender and self- 
sacrifice? Have not they and their converts been 
slaughtered with every circumstance of barbarity, have 
they not endured all that the glorious army of martyrs 
endured? Ah, they have died for Christ, and what 
more can any man do to show his love for Christ? 
And am I wrong if I say that henceforth we can no 
more question the reality of Christ’s religion in the 
lives of these men than in the life of Paul himself; and 
while we stand coldly by, discussing this or that point 
in the story, and eager to express our blame, from that 
harried, tortured, persecuted group of Christians in 
China a voice comes that hushes our contentions and 
makes us blush for them— Henceforth let no man 
trouble us; for we bear on our body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

To have the marks—the stigmata—the brands of the 
Lord Jesus—that, then, is the only thing that counts. 
And let us remember—we who are not likely to be 
martyred for our faith, or even to lose for its sake one 
atom of the world’s respect—that these marks are not 
alone the marks written on the body. They are the 
pressure of the hand of Jesus as He is shaping our 
mind and temper to His will. It is not a question of 
our poverty or wealth—it is a question of the degree 
in which the spirit of loyalty to Christ and self-sacrifice 
for His sake enters into our life. The brand of Christ 
may be upon the mind and heart, as truly as on the 
body; on the mind in the effort we make to subdue our 
natural arrogance and pride into humbleness and faith; 
on the heart in the loving pity we have for the misfor- 
tunes of others. Are our minds no longer conformed 
to the spirit of the world, but transformed to the image 
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of the Son; so that the mind that was in Christ is the 
mind that is in us? Are our hearts thus quick to 
suffer in the suffering of others, as His was, who by 
force of sympathy bore our grief and carried our sor- 
rows; so that the old medizval legend of the very 
heart of Christ, given to a Francis or a Catherine, has 
enough of spiritual truth in it to make it more than 
legend? Therein only can we rest, thus only be at 
peace about ourselves; and as we pass through the de- 
tractions and misunderstandings of this world, and as 
we journey down the long road whose goal is 
death—we can learn to say—‘‘ Let no man trouble 
me—yea, let me not be troubled for myself—I have 
the marks of Christ, I know whom I have believed, 
and who shall separate me from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus, my Lord?” To have the 
marks, the brands, the stigmata—the open proofs of 
self-surrender and self-sacrifice—that alone counts. 


XIII 
THE SILENCE OF GOD 


Unto thee will I cry, O Lord my rock, be not silent to me, 
lest, of thou be silent to me, I become like them that go 
down into the pit.—Psalm xxviiz. 1. 


(): all the things which man dreads most, silence 


and darkness are the most terrible. Man 

never quite overcomes the dread of dark- 
ness which he feels as a child, and he never tries to 
overcome his fear of silence. There is something ter- 
rifying in both. The silence of the desert or the sea, 
the darkness of the solitary cell, the aching sense of 
loneliness, the weight of monotony, the pressure of 
gloom upon the spirit—these are things before which 
the bravest tremble. We become mere children again, 
destitute of fortitude and the abject prey of terror, 
when we are handed over to the custody of darkness 
and silence. And when we translate these emotions 
into the sphere of the spiritual, they are intensified 
rather than lessened. ‘‘O Lord, be not silent to me, 
lest, if thou be silent to me, I become like them that 
go down into the pit,” cried the Psalmist long ago, and 
his words are an earlier Lama Sabachthani—the cry 
of the universal soul of man in the presence of the 
mystery of things. Yet the fact remains that God is 
silent. All that we know is as nothing compared with 
the things which we do not know. All the truths 
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which the wisest man can count upon as certain about 
God, are but fragmentary and slight beside the truths 
not known, are but a pin’s point of light in a dome of 
impenetrable darkness. It is this fact which arrests 
our thoughts as we stand before the dying Christ. 
God was silent even to His own Son in His bitterest 
hour, and is silent to us. One of the last intelligible 
words of Jesus is an unanswered question—* Why 
hast thou forsaken me?” Let us then reverently study 
this fact of the silence of God, and ask if there be any 
intelligible explanation of it. 

Look, then, at the fact—God’s silence—and first you 
will observe that God is silent about Himself; not 
wholly silent indeed, but still silent. 

It is within the compass of any intelligent man to 
conceive a revelation of God far fuller and more com- 
plete than any which we possess. When one turns to 
the legends and mythologies of ancient religions, one 
does find apparently a more exact revelation. Jupiter, 
Minerva, Mercury, Pan, Saturn, and the whole tribe 
of deities familiar to the Greek are described with the 
minuteness of the biographer or the historian. Their 
loves and hatred, their passions and adventures, their 
characters and dispositions are as familiar to us as the 
temperament of Socrates, or the exploits of Alexander. 
The same thing may be said of the deities of Egypt 
or India. There is no half-light, no sacred mystery— 
all is as plain as the story of King Arthur, and as 
coherent as chronology. But when you turn to the 
sacred books of the Hebrew, out of which all true 
spiritual religion has sprung, the case is entirely 
altered. The nature of God is suggested by episodes 
which flash for a moment like a blaze of lightning 
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across the black firmament of history—but exact rev- 
elation is wanting. When Moses asks to see the 
glory of God, he is told that the face of God cannot be 
seen; when Elijah makes a similar request, he hears 
only the still small voice. For long periods of time 
man makes no advance whatever in his knowledge of 
God, nay more, there are periods when God seems to 
have withdrawn Himself from the world, as in the 
days of Eli, when it is said the word of the Lord was 
precious in those days—that is, the tradition of God 
was precious—because there was no open vision. 

The same truth becomes still more defined when we 
regard the natural universe. It is true that the heavens 
declare the glory of God, in the sense that they witness 
to the splendour of a Supreme Power, but it is not true 
of the stars as Addison puts it, that they are 


‘‘ For ever singing as they shine 
The hand that made us is Divine.” 


On the contrary, a more correct interpretation of the 
19th Psalm, of which Addison’s poem is a paraphrase, 
gives us a totally different statement—not that ‘‘ There 
is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard ” but that 

“There is no speech nor language, their voice cannot be 

heard.” 

That is to say, the universe is silent. It suggests God, 
but it does not declare Him. It leads the thought up 
to God, and makes that thought inevitable, but it does 
not satisfy the curiosity of man. When a modern man 
of science tells us that he hopes some day to achieve 
the complete demonstration of God by the means of 
science, we not merely doubt, but we deny the possi- 
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bility, because we see that God is a God that hideth 
Himself, a God whose will it is to dwell in secret. We 
may perhaps conceive that secret as revealed, but not 
as extorted by the profane demand of science. We 
can conceive that God should write His name upon 
the heavens, that at every sunrise all the angels should 
proclaim Him, that He should be discerned, with robes 
of glory, flowing from horizon to horizon, and filling 
all things; we can conceive it, but when we seek that 
vision, ‘‘ The deep saith it is not in me, and the sea 
saith it is not with me, neither is it found in the land 
of the living.” Round the blue abysmal walls of the 
universe runs the perpetual question “ Can a man by 
searching find out God?” 

Again, we find silence about the soul of man. Not 
complete silence, any more than there is complete 
silence about God—but no revelation that is absolute, 
that puts the existence of the soul beyond question. 
Science cannot discover the soul. It goes through the 
wide house of life with lens and scalpel, but the soul 
eludes it. Yet we can conceive the revelation of the 
soul as being made in such a way as to be indubitable. 
We can conceive that awful essence of ourselves tak- 
ing shape and speech to itself—the spirit of the dead 
man seen for a moment before it vanishes for ever, 
the life within our life making itself palpable and 
actual in such a way that no human creature should 
evermore doubt the existence of the soul. It was the 
prayer of Dives in anguish that the soul of Lazarus, 
his spirit, his ghostly essence, might appear to the five 
brethren who were sunk in carnal pleasure, for said he, 
“Tf one went unto them from the dead, they will re- 
pent.” And so we are all ready to say; if we saw a 
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ghost we should believe in things invisible, and it were 
surely a light thing for God to lift that veil of death 
for one brief instant, that we might be saved from that 
pit of black materialism that threatens to engulf us. 
But the reply of Abraham is that men who do not 
follow the natural instincts of truth and duty, will not 
be persuaded by the supernatural. If our own soul, 
or the soul of one long dead, did appear to us, we 
should be no nearer the conviction of the spiritual uni- 
verse, for we should judge it an illusion, and the soul 
would be less credible to us than ever. And therefore 
God’s silence closes down upon us when we demand 
to see the soul. The curtain does not lift, the bodiless 
essence does not float before us, the ghostly hand is 
not laid on ours; silence and darkness, these alone con- 
front us, and our Lama Sabachthani above the grave 
dies away echoless into the empty air. 

Again, God’s silence covers the future. As we 
study the Bible we are more and more overwhelmed by 
the magnitude of the things not revealed. Certain 
things are stated as facts, but the explanation of these 
facts is denied us. More‘ than this, a man who was 
reading the Bible for the first time, would be likely to 
say that it deals with a hundred things in which human 
interest is faint and slight, and says little about the 
things in which human interest is intense. The 
average man does not want to hear about holiness, sin, 
conversion, regeneration, justification by faith. He is 
not greatly interested in such themes. But the average 
man does want to know something about the actual 
life of the future, if there be such a life—the thoughts, 
the occupations, the conditions of those whom we 
speak of as dead. The average man does cry: 
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‘Ah, Christ, that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell 
Us what and where they be.” 


The average man, who has looked into the grave, does 
find his thoughts going out into the abyss, and feels 
that he would give the world to know where his child 
is, what the wife of his youth is doing, and how the 
long moments of eternity pass for those who have done 
with time. 

Silence and darkness—that is the reply. 

And now let us ask what explanation of the silence 
of God is possible to us. The reply of Abraham to 
Dives in Christ’s great parable will give us the clue of 
thought we seek. Recall again what that reply was 
and what it implied. Observe that it did not declare 
the impossibility of a fuller revelation, but its inutility. 
The thing might be done, but man would be no better 
for it. Man might know more, and yet believe less. 
The very uncertainties of truth make for faith, they 
endear truth to us, they stimulate us in the quest, and 
they are necessary for our discipline. That appears 
to be the only real and possible explanation of the 
silence of God. 

Take, for example, the suggestion of a more adequate 
revelation of God. When it is said that Moses en- 
dured as seeing Him who is invisible, is it not clearly 
implied that the very invisibility of God was neces- 
sary to his superb endurance? His soul learned to 
wait on God, simply because the revelation of God was 
not a thing at his command. God came suddenly, 
came secretly, came unexpectedly,—came in the burn- 
ing bush, came in the voice of the wind,—and hence 
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there was no moment when Moses dared to be un- 
prepared for that vision. Study the thoughts of 
Moses, and you will see that to him the sin of all sins 
was idolatry. And what is idolatry? It is reducing 
God to a tangible form—a mere symbol if you will, 
but a symbol which is sure in the long run to supplant 
the thing symbolised. Make God tangible, and you 
destroy Him. And you destroy also the spirit of 
reverence in man. Wherever there is an idol—the 
tangible God, if one may use the term—there is the 
corruption of the heart of man. And hence the great 
work of Moses was to create in the souls of the 
Israelites the sense of a spiritual Deity—a God known 
not to the senses, but to the intuitions—a God always 
far away yet always near—a God to be sought, to be 
enquired for, to be waited for—a God who came near 
in unexpected moments, and therefore a God whom 
man could not dare to forget for a single moment. 
In these statements the whole science of faith is con- 
tained. The silence of God is the life of the human 
soul. Where there is no mystery there is no faith, 
where all is ascertained there is neither awe nor 
reverence, where everything is fully known there can 
be no growth in knowledge. And therefore for the 
discipline of man God is hidden, and clothes Himself 
with silence, as with a garment. 

The same truth applies to the silence with which 
God covers the dead. One thing only is told us— 
that the spirit returns to God who gave it, that those 
who die in Christ are with Christ which is far better, 
and that they are for ever with the Lord. It is natural 
enough, sublime as these statements are, that we should 
ask for some more definite and detailed revelation. 
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We say, as one of our poets has said of a dear dead 
woman: 


‘‘You had journeyed many times—we learned to miss you, 
There was fond and eager talk of winds and ways; 
You had waved your hand at parting, bade us kiss you ; 

But this was for your journey of all days! 


“ How we counted thro’ the hours when you had vanished ! 
How we said, she is here, she is there ! 
Now the heart on which we leaned so must be banished— 
From the Here to the Everywhere.” 


From the Here, the plain and palpable—to the Every- 
where, the vague and vast—that is where the sting 
lies. We can picture to ourselves nothing in the 
Everywhere—we can attain no clearness of conception, 
we are confronted by the unimaginable. You might 
travel to the strangest region of the earth, and still 
there would be some things we should know about you 
—we should know that you could see the sun we saw, 
that you shared the stars and the winds of heaven with 
us. But when you have passed out of the earth, we 
can picture nothing to ourselves of what you may see 
or know—there is darkness—there is silence. But 
would it be better for us to know these things? 
Would entire familiarity with the conditions of the 
future life be likely to prove a boon to us? Does not 
the very sense of the sacredness of death lie in its 
mystery, and would not fuller knowledge be likely to 
bring lessened reverence? Certain it is that nearly all 
the attempts of man to inform us what the dead are 
doing, have run into folly or blasphemy, have been 
absurd or profane, and sometimes both at once. It is 
probable that we cannot know these things because 
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with our present intellectual and spiritual equipment 
we have no faculty whereby to apprehend them. But 
even if we could, it would still remain true that it 
would be a doubtful benefit to the great mass of men 
to have a categorical revelation of all that happens in 
the after life—and so the darkness is the wing of 
God’s mercy, and the silence is His kindness. 

And this becomes still plainer when we think of the 
moral destinies involved in the future life. Nowhere 
does the silence of God seem so strange as here. 
Again I say, it is not complete silence; but we cannot 
read the Bible without discovering that the last word 
on this most tremendous of subjects is nowhere spoken 
as yet. Beyond the bare fact of judgment, and judg- 
ment which shall prove itself to be absolutely just, so 
that the conscience of man shall acquiesce in it, even 
though he stand condemned by it, beyond that hardly 
anything is clear. Vast and sublime imagery meets 
the mind—awful thoughts are suggested, whispers of 
divine hope are heard—but the final word cannot be 
spoken yet. And suppose that final word is what all 
we know of the Fatherhood of God would lead us to 
suppose it would be—suppose an indubitable voice 
proclaimed “no man shall perish, all shall live, after a 
certain time has gone by, in bliss with God.” What 
then? The answer may be given in the words of 
Tennyson: “Such a truth might tell well with one or 
two lofty spirits, but would be the hindrance of the 
world.” One may go a little further than this, I think, 
for even the lofty spirits would be little the better for 
it; but it is certain that the narrow, indolent, and selfish 
spirits would be much the worse. It is not in the 
nature of man to struggle for the predetermined. He 
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would have no impulse to work out with tears and 
pain a salvation which he believed would be worked 
out for him whether or no. The very key of all 
progress is found in the uncertainty of knowledge— 
man ever pressing on in an endless quest, because the 
final goal of things is hidden from him. This is what 
is meant by Tennyson’s saying that absolute knowledge 
on such a theme as this would prove a real hindrance 
to the world—and so God is silent, and His silence is 
His kindness. 

And therefore to Christ also God was silent; for if 
Christ was in any real way to become the Lamb of 
God, if He was to stand in any real sense as the sub- 
stitute of man, if He was to help man by making man 
know that He had endured all that man endures, He 
must endure this also—God-forsakenness. He must 
know what the silence and the darkness are. He 
must touch the depth of the outcast, for whom God 
has vanished. He must leave it in the power of no 
man to say, “ Your Christ never knew the anguish I 
knew, and therefore it is vain for me to turn to Him in 
the hour of anguish.” He must rather make it possible 
for the soul in deepest hell to say, “ Christ has been 
here—Christ has descended into Hades—Christ has 
known what it is to be cut off from God.” To that 
Christ man will cleave—to that Christ even the soul in 
hell will turn, and see on the far-off altar and throne of 
God as it were a Lamb newly slain—for this Christ 
shall draw all men unto Himself. 

These are, of course, but vague, tentative thoughts 
upon a vast theme; how can thought be anything but 
vague on such a theme? Let me close with three sug- 
gestions. The first is that the great educative principle 
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in all moral and spiritual life is faith—and as Brown- 
ing has told you 


“ You must mix some uncertainty 
With faith, if you would have faith be.” 


The religious life is a life of faith in God—and it 
is by the effort to believe that the soul is vitalised. Do 
not complain, then, of the silence of God—God’s silence 
is the very atmosphere by which faith lives. And in- 
deed when one considers the work of faith upon the 
human soul here, I find it difficult to imagine the soul 
surviving in any future state without the energy of 
faith. Surely by the angels also God’s silence is felt— 
they also wait the unspoken word that is to make all 
things new; and martyrs from beneath the altar cry 
“ How long, O God!” Doubts may vanish in a future 
state, but still the need of faith will remain. 

Again, let it be remembered that on many things 
God has spoken with infallible clearness, and we can- 
not be wrong in supposing that these are the things 
which it is most necessary for us to know. I have 
said that most men would be much better pleased if 
the Scriptures said less about sin, righteousness, and 
judgment, and more about the nature of the after life, 
but the very subjects you find distasteful are those 
which you most need to ponder. God’s appeal is to 
the conscience, not to the curiosity. Your future 
blessedness does not depend upon an exact knowledge 
of what heaven may be like, but upon a thorough com- 
prehension of the need of righteousness in the present 
life, and the effort to attain it. And so it is said, that 
when the Holy Spirit was sent into the world to guide 
men into the truth, the great truths which He re- 
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vealed had nothing to do with the curiosities of the 
intellect but with the facts of the conscience; He con- 
vinced men of sin, of righteousness, and of a judg- 
ment to come. These are the themes on which God is 
not silent, and these are the truths most necessary to 
us. 

Lastly, the Christian revelation represents Christ as 
speaking in the place of God—Christ as being God re- 
duced to the terms of finite apprehension—Christ as so 
entirely representing the thoughts of God to man, that 
He can say “I and the Father are one.”’ When a dis- 
ciple, on whom this heavy silence of God rests, says 
“ Show us the Father and it sufficeth us,” Christ’s reply 
is “Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father.’ Is not that a sublime answer 
efficacious to heal us of our worst doubts, and lift the 
cloud of our heaviest despondencies? People are dis- 
cussing a good deal just now the question “ What 
would Jesus do in my place? ”’—a perfectly right ques- 
tion, because the man Christ Jesus is the example of 
all human conduct. But turn the question the other 
way—or rather give it another application—and ask 
What would Jesus do in God’s place? That also is a 
perfectly right question, since Jesus stands to us as the 
mind and soul and nature of God—brought near to us, 
interpreted to us, put within our apprehension—‘‘ God 
manifest in the flesh.” Ask how Christ treated men 
and women who were sinners, what was His spirit, 
what was the temper and law of that most pitiful, lov- 
ing, and merciful of all lives, and then recollect that it 
is so that God feels towards all men; and this hidden 
Deity, this Spirit of the universe whom we faintly feel, 
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is to the whole universe what Jesus was in Galilee to 
those who saw His face and heard His words. And 
so for the Christian the universe is not silent, for 
Christ has spoken; and from that cloud which hides 
the face of God, which none can see and live, a voice 
cries ““ This is my beloved Son—hear ye Him.” 

“ Be not silent unto me, O God,” is the cry of the 
living soul of man in its agonising quest of its Creator ; 
and the Divine response is: _ 

God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 

Hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son, 
whom He hath appointed heir of all things, being the 
brightness of His glory, and the express image of His 
person. 


XIV 
DHE JOYS ORS To Re CReSs 


Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, 
who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and ts set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God.— Hebrews xiz. 2. 


y who reads the story of Calvary with a sense 


only of its tragic elements, reads it wrongly; 

there were also triumphant elements equally 
plain and definite. The chief way in which we are 
able to perceive the triumphant element in the Cross, 
is by remembering how Christ Himself spoke of the 
Cross, and in what spirit He approached it. You will 
remember two things: first, that Christ spoke of the 
Cross very early in His ministry, and, second, that He 
always spoke of it as something predetermined. Did 
He not distinctly declare that He laid down His life, 
but that no man took it from Him; and do we not 
find at every point of the unfolding tragedy the reit- 
eration of that phrase so constantly associated with 
the incidents of His infancy—*that it might be ful- 
filled”? The unconscious child is carried into Egypt 
“that it might be fulfilled.” The Master is betrayed 
by Judas “that it might be fulfilled’; and so, in the 
language of St. Luke, ‘“‘ The Son of Man goeth as it is 
determined.” When once we grasp this truth the 
sense of the merely tragic in Calvary is lost in the 
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sense of the purely triumphant. We see the various 
actors in the drama—Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate—all fall- 
ing into place, as at some mystic signal; each doing 
something that had to be done, each doing something, 
it may be, dictated by the grossness of his nature, and 
thus something for which he is answerable; but also 
doing something that was an unconscious fulfilment 
of a programme; and Jesus Himself passes through 
all these scenes with the sublime steadfastness of one 
who knows that thus it must be. This is the joy of 
the Cross. Jesus has not lost His way. He moves 
steadily to His goal. He is no victim of accident— 
at every step something was done which was long 
predicted, something that the will of God made neces 
sary and inevitable. And this is the point of view of 
this writer—when he says that Jesus for the joy set 
before Him endured the Cross and despised the 
shame. 

But this is not all; do not the words also explain 
the motive of Jesus—the spirit in Himself which made 
Him more than conqueror amid His worst adversity 
of circumstance? Let us seek to understand what 
this means by some of those analogies in human ex- 
perience which readily suggest themselves. Thus, 
for example, an explorer endures immense privations, 
and much cruel and positive suffering, to bring some 
unknown region of the world into the vision of human 
knowledge; or the martyr endures forms of physical 
agony which seem entirely unendurable, for the sake 
of what seems to us a purely abstract truth. It is 
quite natural that we should think much of what they 
suffered, and the imaginative picture we construct of 
these sufferings takes a powerful hold upon our sym- 
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pathies. But if we could know the real truth about 
these men, we should find that they thought of their 
own sufferings and privations scarcely at all. Why? 
Because their minds were absorbed by entirely differ- 
ent thoughts. The man bent upon reaching the Pole 
spends no pity on himself; the martyr, bent upon 
establishing some new republic of virtue and truth, 
has neither the desire nor the instinct to recount his 
wounds. Each moves with a sort of ecstasy toward 
that goal which he has set for himself. Each knows 
a solemn exaltation of spirit which makes him indif- 
ferent to wounds and death. It may almost be said 
that they scarcely feel what to another would be dread- 
ful pain; spirit has so far conquered sense, that the 
very edge of pain is blunted. No one who reads the 
story of martyrdom can doubt that the martyr often 
reached a condition of sublime ecstasy, in which the 
ideal he loved had become so real to him, that the 
real had almost ceased to be a part of himself. And 
it was so with Jesus. The joy set before Him was so 
real and vivid that He endured the cross and despised 
the shame—the tragic and the agonising being swal- 
lowed up in the triumphant. 

The most remarkable illustration of this spirit in 
Jesus is found in His conduct before Pilate. There 
you have the realist and the idealist face to face. 
When Pilate asked ‘‘ What is truth?” he did not ask 
it in jest, as Bacon leads us to suppose in his famous 
essay; he asked it in sad bewildered earnest. He 
simply did not understand the attitude of Jesus; it 
was new and strange to him. He had tried many pris- 
oners at his tribunal, but the idealist, the visionary, 
the man who obviously had no thought of self-pres- 
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ervation, made no effort to escape death, talked and 
acted as though the invisible were real to Him—this 
kind of man he had never met before. His prisoner 
confesses Himself a King with a Kingdom not of this 
world; He tells Pilate that he could have no power at 
all against Him unless it were given him from above. 
To the practical-minded Roman governor this sort of 
talk could only have seemed the purest folly. It was 
as though Jesus spoke a language whose alphabet 
Pilate had never learned—Christ is simply unintelli- 
gible to him. But not so to us; we have what Pilate 
had not, the full record of Christ’s life and words by 
which to interpret Him. We are able to remark that 
Christ always spoke and acted as an idealist—one to 
whom the distant was near, the invisible visible, the 
ideal real. Even Pilate was impressed by this name- 
less quality in his prisoner, which somehow made Him 
master of the situation; this dignity, calmness, and 
authority, manifest in all His words, His temper, and 
His conduct. And this quality, nameless to Pilate, 
because he had never met it, is nameable to us; we 
recognise the Divine Idealist, in whom spirit is com- 
pletely victor over sense; the Saviour with a pre- 
determined path before Him, and a joy set before 
Him so entrancing and sublime that He is able to 
endure the cross and despise the shame. 

Two questions suggest themselves, then: 

ist. What was the sustaining motive of Jesus? 

2nd. How can that motive become ours? 

The apostle answers the first of these questions 
when he uses three phrases—endurance, contempt of 
shame, and joy of conquest. 

First let us ask what is meant by endurance. 
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It meant with Christ the endurance of life, and the 
endurance of life implies belief in life. 

Now this may sound like a somewhat meaningless 
phrase, but if we examine it we shall find that it con- 
veys a great truth. For example, it is no uncommon 
thing for man to think life unendurable, and for men 
who are brought into sudden contact with the most 
brutal and cruel elements in human character to be 
thoroughly frightened of life. Thus, in the letters of 
Walt Whitman, written during the American war, we 
find him, joyous optimist as he usually was, once con- 
fessing himself thoroughly frightened of life. He saw 
upon those great battlefields, and in those crowded 
hospitals, sufferings so cruel and atrocious, an agony 
so enormous and appalling, that he began to feel as if 
the very axles and pivots of the universe were broken, 
the whole plan and order of the world dislocated— 
nothing stable, nothing true in the great primary be- 
liefs which held society together—and he was fright- 
ened. But Jesus, seeing further into the abysmal 
depths of human wickedness than any other had ever 
done, was never frightened of life. He saw the worst, 
and yet found a best that He could believe in. He saw 
in His own trial and judgment the complete triumph 
of what seemed the worst, yet He never for an instant 
lost His hold on the Best. Life was not to Him brutal, 
or base, or worthless, because He was confronted with 
brutal elements in it—life was a great thing, and He 
was prepared to endure the worst that life could bring, 
because He believed in life. 

We have none of us looked on the tragic side of life 
as Whitman saw it, and yet there are aspects of life 
which even we may see, which are sufficient to appal 
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us. When I looked the other day on a crowd of poor 
women at a Mothers’ Meeting, I will confess that 
though I spoke with smiles ‘on my lips, yet there were 
tears in my heart. What a multitude of tired, patient 
faces, on which want, and sorrow, and anxiety, and 
toil had written records only too palpable and painful! 
Who shall describe the life of one of these poor wom- 
en? Who shall estimate the courage which it needs 
to live such a life? It is not as though things will 
ever be better with them than they are; dull and grey 
the long road stretches out to the grave, and it is 
trodden without hope of any ease from labour, any new 
brightness of pleasure, any happy transformation of 
circumstance. Think of these things, and you will 
realise that it needs a rare force of courage to live at 
all; and nothing in the lives of the poor so aston- 
ishes me, so humbles me, so wins my admiration 
and my reverence, as the patient courage and en- 
durance they display. No heroism of the battlefield 
can for a moment be compared with this silent 
noble heroism of the poor, whose battles are fought 
out beneath no applauding eye, and without hope 
of any great reward. By what force are such 
battles fought and won? By the force of belief 
in life. Something tells these forlorn hearts that it is 
their duty to live on and do their best, and to endure 
to the end; and that is the very spirit of the Cross. 
And, perhaps, though it may be quite unconsciously, 
we owe much of this courage to live to the tradition 
and example of the Cross. Christ teaches us that it were 
shameful and despicable of us to fly from life, since 
He Himself bore the worst ills of life without com- 
plaint, and drained the cup of life to its bitterest dregs. 
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If we think at all about the matter, we shall see at 
once that God has placed in all of us the instinct to 
live. “There is an intense unconscious necessity of 
living that is implanted in each living thing as it is 
launched into being,” says one of our notable modern 
physicians. “This living principle, this anima, this 
soul starts us on the road of life and keeps us going!” 
Thus it is as natural a thing for a man to believe in 
life, as to seek the means by which life is sustained. 
Of course, it is not difficult for us to believe in life 
when all things go well with us; when youth and 
strength are ours, and happy friendships, and fulfilled 
hopes; but when we come to our Gethsemanes and 
Calvarys—when hopes are shattered, friends are lost, 
and this physical frame is bruised and jarred by some 
dreadful violence of pain—then what do we think of 
life? Then, how do men act in respect of life? There 
are two ways common to men: either to repudiate 
life or to endure it. The shallow and the selfish man 
repudiates life. He says, “ There’s nothing to live for; 
why should I live? My hopes have gone, my friends, 
my joys; why should I lag superfluous on the stage?” 
This was the way in which the Roman of the Empire 
reasoned, and so it came to be almost an axiom of 
right and dignified conduct that when the troubles of 
life became too much for a man, he was at liberty to 
pass out of life by his own hand. But you will notice 
that the earlier and more strenuous Roman of the Re- 
public never reasoned thus. It is only in the deca- 
dence of nations that suicide becomes common. In the 
Old Testament, you have picture after picture of the 
tragic accumulation of sorrows that befall a human 
life, but with the solitary exception of Saul there is 
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hardly a case of a man dying by his own hand. Jacob 
complains that all things have gone against him; Job 
fills our hearts with the wail of his bitter lamentations; 
but neither thinks of quitting the stage of his sorrows 
till his appointed time is come. If suicide is not spe- 
cifically forbidden in the Old Testament, it is because 
it is never contemplated as possible. 

So, then, Christ teaches us that the right attitude of 
mind toward life is not repudiation of life, but endur- 
ance. The truly brave and wise man says, Let me 
know and bear all that life may bring; let me escape 
nothing of the burden that a wiser will may impose 
upon me; let me drink to the dregs, alike in its sweet- 
ness or its bitterness, the cup that may be mixed for 
me! And this was precisely the attitude of Jesus. He 
prays that if it be possible the cup might pass from 
Him—most natural, most human of prayers—but if 
the cup may not pass, He will drink it. The Lord 
has sent good; shall He not send evil? He will shirk 
nothing of the full tension of extreme pain that may 
be appointed Him; the cup that my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it? is His sublime reply to His 
too eager disciples who would have rescued Him from 
His enemies by the sword. And thus Jesus endures 
the Cross, not only for what it means in human re- 
demption, but because He recognises it as a necessary 
element of His life. There is in Jesus none of that 
morbid desire for pain that you find in the great 
medizval ascetics; but there is the simple, solemn, 
fixed determination to see life through to its end, to 
take what is appointed, to endure to the uttermost— 
and that is the spirit that Christ would teach us amid 
the sorrows, the disillusions, the brutalities, cruelties, 
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and infamies of life—to preserve in ourselves the di- 
vine instinct to live, and to endure to the end that we 
may be saved. 

To those whose lives have been a career of almost 
unmixed happiness it may seem that such a lesson as 
this has little meaning; but it is not to these I speak. 
The life of unmixed pleasure is at least rare, so rare 
as to be almost abnormal when we consider any wide 
area of human life. For most of us there come mo- 
ments of acute suffering; for some of us a pressure of 
calamity so great that we are forced to ask, “Is life 
worth living on these terms; should I not be well 
done with it? nay, should I not be wise in escaping 
from it?’’ We do not confess these thoughts to one 
another, but more people have entertained them than 
we suppose. And in the complicated character of our 
modern life, we have a thousand strong incentives to 
these thoughts. It is part of the penalty of advancing 
civilisation that we grow more sensitive, more apt to 
be overcome by sudden gusts of emotion, more sus- 
ceptible to pain; and hence, more and more, we fall 
into the habit of probing and examining our relations 
to life. When the dark hour comes upon us, the in- 
tolerable hour, the forlorn and unfriended hour, when 
life seems wholly unendurable—what are we to do? 
The answer of Christ is, Endure; the answer of the 
Apostle is, Look unto Jesus who endured. You have 
no right to leave the field of battle until the great 
Captain sounds the recall. You must nourish in your- 
self the instinct of life, and then you will endure. 
Hard and dark as things may seem, the gate opening 
into light may be closer than you know—wait a mo- 
ment longer, there is yet a joy set before you. In 
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nothing is Jesus more our example than in this, that 
in nothing did He flinch or turn back from His ap- 
pointed way. He went straight onward, 


‘* Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
Wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake,” 


For the joy that was set before Him, He endured 
the cross, and despised the shame. 

With this belief in life, which was the key-note of 
Christ’s thought, there were associated two other 
powerful forces—the contempt of shame and the joy 
of conquest. The shamefulness of the Cross was a 
very real thing to a sensitive and pure mind; the Cross 
was to the Jew what the gallows is to us. Conceive 
what it means to die upon the gallows, and ask why is 
the gallows so unspeakably repugnant? It is repug- 
nant mainly by its associations. Thus you attach no 
ideas of repugnance to the stake or the scaffold, be- 
cause in the main those who suffered by them were 
invested with some glory of brave confession or mis- 
taken patriotism. But the cross or the gallows is as- 
sociated with every image of treachery, lust, and law- 
lessness; and whether a man die innocently or justly 
on the gallows, weighs little with us because our minds 
are preoccupied by these associations. Jesus teaches 
us that we have no right to think in this way; He 
forces us to face the question of what is right or wrong 
in itself. He makes us feel that the mere question of 
how or where a man dies is nothing—it is the man 
himself who dignifies or degrades the method of his 
dying. He despises the shame, because such a shame 
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is unreal, ignoble, and despicable in him who feels it. 
And so we see this extraordinary thing in history; that 
from the moment when Jesus dies upon the Cross the 
Cross ceases to be shameful. The gibbet of the felon 
becomes the symbol of a faith. An object to the whole 
pagan world associated with every image of repug- 
nance presently gleams in gold above the temple, 
glows in colour in the fresco of the artist, and is carved 
in marble on the grave. Within the lifetime of one 
man, that which was wholly shameful becomes wholly 
glorious, so that St. Paul can write, “ God forbid that 
I should glory save in the Cross of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Can there be a more striking example of the way 
in which a man rises supreme over his environment 
and changes it by the force of his own spirit? And 
this was a truth which Christ continually taught, and 
now exemplified in His death—the truth that there 
is no poverty but poverty of spirit, no shame but 
shame of the soul, no ignominy but ignominy of char- 
acter. He whose heart is a temple makes the basest 
of earthly surroundings a shrine; he who goes to the 
Cross innocent straightway makes the Cross itself an 
altar. 

And so we reach the idea of the joy of conquest. 
It is a great thing in human life when we touch com- 
pletion—a great and a joyous thing. Many authors 
and many artists have described to us their feelings 
when they had finished the work of years—the so- 
lemnity, the relief, the exaltation, the thankfulness, 
and the triumph of that moment when the brush was 
laid down, and the pen wrote its Finis on the purpose 
of a lifetime. Many reformers have told us in yet 
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loftier language how they felt when the battle which 
had so long wavered, and so often had seemed lost, 
was won. There is no intenser joy in human life than 
this moment of completion. And this, in truth, was 
the joy of the Cross. The work that the Father had 
given the Son to do was accomplished. He who many’ 
years before had stood as a wondering boy, conscious 
of a divine call in the temple, and had felt that He must 
be about His Father’s work, had finished the work it 
was given Him to do. There had been no pause in 
the light and leading, no turning back, no wavering— 
the goal was reached. Jt ts fintshed—with that last 
word Christ puts the seal upon His life. It is the 
affirmation of triumph, not of failure. It is a cry of 
supreme joy—tt is finished. And all the elements of 
sorrow and tragedy are forgotten in that word—only 
this element of pure triumph is left—for the joy set 
before Him, Christ has endured the Cross and de- 
spised the shame. 

And so we come to the closing question—which is 
already answered in part—How can the motives of 
Christ become ours? How can the thoughts sug- 
gested by this passage become practical thoughts for 
you and me? They may come within the range of our 
conceptions ; how can we bring them within the range 
of our experience? The one supreme and convincing 
answer of the apostle is: that the life of Jesus is re- 
produced in every man who lives in the spirit of 
Jesus. And if we ask again: how are we to attain 
that spirit?—the answer is threefold. 

First by becoming conscious of the invisible—the 
great cloud of witnesses by which we are surrounded. 
This is at least a known and tried motive in human 
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life. For the young poet, or the young painter, the 
great poets and artists of the past are real figures. 
He does not see them, but he lives in vital spiritual 
contact with them. He refers his verses to Shake- 
speare or Milton; his pictures to Raphael or Turner; 
measures himself by their standard, judges his imper- 
fections by their perfection, and moves in the con- 
stant consciousness of kinship with them. They are 
for him a great cloud of witnesses. The great painter 
who said, when he was dying, of another artist—“ He 
also of the company ”’ expressed this thought; all his 
life he had belonged to a great spiritual company of 
those whose ideals he shared, and he was going to 
join them, and already saw them as waiting for him. 
So we may be of the company of Jesus. We may live 
as He lived, in the constant sense of divine comrade- 
ship. We may become conscious of the invisible 
cloud of witnesses, and know that our life is not a 
mean thing, but a great thing; not a transient thing, 
but an eternal; not a bubble of the earth, but a part 
of the Divine being that breathes in and through us 
all. 

Again, there is the conquest of the baser nature; 
we must lay aside every weight—every impediment of 
the gross imprisoning flesh—every weight imposed on 
us by the evil customs and mean traditions of the 
world—running, as they who see a far-off shining 
goal, inspired by hope and disciplined by patience, 
that we may attain. And, thirdly, there is the example 
of Jesus, looking unto Him who is the author and fin- 
isher of our faith. He is the author of this divine kind 
of life among men; He justifies that life by crowning 
it with conquest, when we truly live it. Look to Him 
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—you will see how the life is lived; what are its prin- 
ciples, its conditions, and its methods. Look to Him 
when the tragedy of life seems too great for you, and 
consider the contradiction of sinners against Himself 
which He endured, lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds. Look to Him when unmerited shame falls 
upon you, and unjust punishment, and behold with 
what dignity He bore the Cross. Look to Him when 
the goal of the ideal is hidden, and see how when all 
joy was hidden for Him, He still believed in joy, and 
pressed on through the great darkness towards that 
goal of whose existence He never felt a doubt. Look 
to Him in those hours of disquietude and disappoint- 
ment, when life seems so mean a thing that you ask 
if it is worth living, and behold how Christ, living a 
life that in all earthly circumstance was mean enough, 
yet so dignified it by the spirit He brought to it, that 
He made it the divinest life ever lived upon this earth. 
Look to Him in those difficult hours when it seems 
that your courage must give way, your finer spirit 
must be subdued under the pressure of all the sordid- 
ness of the world—and see how He rose above the 
baseness of life, and never once was subdued to the 
element in which He worked. Look to Him as you 
toil upon the ledger, as you stoop above the desk, and 
see how in humblest duties done with faithfulness there 
is great reward. Look to Him in life. Look to Him 
in death. He is your Captain, Brother, Friend; your 
high example, and your practical pattern: the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. Yea, look unto Him and be 
saved, all ye ends of the earth. 


XV 


CHRISTIANITY AND FORCE 


When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods 
are in peace: 

But when a stronger than he shall come upon him, and 
overcome him, he taketh from him all his armour wherein he 
trusted, and dtvideth his spotls.—Luke xt. 21, 22, 


‘ke words of Christ’s are of profound in- 


terest, because they are a recognition of force, 

as one of the features of Divine and human 
government. Christ draws a picture of a strong man 
armed, whose goods are at peace because he is armed, 
and it is plain that by His very use of such an image 
Christ tacitly endorsed the prudence and wisdom of 
the strong man. 

If you would really understand the nature of a man’s 
thoughts, you must observe not merely his direct and 
debatable words and opinions, but what may be called 
the attitude of his mind. A Teacher, for example, 
whose whole mind was deeply impregnated with the 
idea that under no conceivable circumstances was the 
use of force right, or to be approved, would scarcely 
have used such an image as this in addressing His 
disciples. His mind would have recoiled from the 
very image of the strong man armed. Still less would 
He have compared Himself with the strong man 
armed, and have drawn the second picture of Himself 
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by force of superior strength overcoming the strong 
man and taking his spoils from him. The attitude of 
mind displayed in such a passage is such, that we 
cannot but infer that the idea of force was a familiar 
idea to Christ, and that He saw no reason to discard 
or disclaim it. 

The range of suggestion opened by such a passage 
is manifestly not merely of great interest but of pro- 
found importance. There are millions of men and 
women who are honestly and deeply anxious to know 
what Christ actually taught on such questions as social 
justice, and all the complicated problems of how far 
force may be used to secure it, because they call Him 
Master. They are prepared to accept His teaching as 
final, and to follow it with a sincere conscience. How 
are we to ascertain that teaching? 

The first thing to be noted is that the most honest 
and pious of men soon finds that it is by no means 
easy to discover what Christ really did teach on many 
crucial questions. The words of Christ are scattered 
and disconnected; often they are mere hints and 
flashes of thought; they are enigmatic, and not easy 
to be understood. It must be remembered always 
that the deliberate and formal utterances of Christ 
reported in the Gospels are relatively few; the Gospels 
may be most accurately described as the memorabilia of 
Jesus. You have snatches of table-talk, retorts and 
epigrams used in conversation; perhaps a perfect par- 
able or image, being all that the narrator recollects of a 
long address, which at the time made a profound im- 
pression on him. What wonder that in such a book 
there is much that seems contradictory! What won- 
der too that the plain man, impatient of these apparent 
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contradictions, at last seizes upon some feature that 
does appear decisive, and builds his whole conception 
of Jesus upon that! And since the pity and the gentle- 
ness of Jesus are the most unmistakable qualities re- 
vealed in those memorabilia, what wonder that men fix 
on these features as final, and cherish in their hearts the 
picture of a Jesus all gentleness and mildness, all for- 
bearance and meekness, and resent as almost blas- 
phemous any other conception of their Lord. But 
were there no other features? Does not the recognition 
of Force in this saying of Christ’s in itself suggest that 
there were qualities in Christ which are not repre- 
sented at all in the traditional conception of the meek 
and lowly Jesus? And if we see Christ Himself in a 
wrong perspective, if we see without proportion, is it 
not natural that our vision of Christianity will also 
lack perspective and proportion, so that without in the 
least intending it our Christianity may be a travesty of 
Christ’s reai teachings, and an entire misinterpretation 
of His real spirit? Christ speaks in such a way in this 
passage as to lead us to think that He approved of 
Force; let us see if it is at all possible to define Christ’s 
meaning in the light of His own character, His con- 
duct, and His words. 

Take, first, the character of Christ—and here let me 
ask one question—is it possible to read the Gospels 
without discerning many qualities in Christ which are 
the entire reverse of meekness? The parts of the Gos- 
pels which have most powerfully affected the human 
imagination are no doubt the closing chapters which 
narrate the trial and death of Jesus. The human mind 
is very susceptible to the tragic; what child is there, 
what man or woman, who does not remember most 
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vividly among all the books that have been read, those 
books which are episodes of tragic action? Thus the 
world follows with breathless interest all the move- 
ments of that majestic Christ who goes heroically to 
the cross, and the impression is one of ineffable divine 
meekness. He does not murmur, He does not resent 
His fate, He does not seek to avoid it. But surely, if 
you read these same last great scenes in the Divine 
tragedy with care, these impressions of ineffable meek- 
ness are not the only impressions made upon the mind. 
He is strong as well as meek, and His power of moral 
resistance is quite unbroken. He reiterates His claim 
to be the Son of God in the presence of the High Priest, 
and does so with an intensity and emphasis He had 
never used before. He is defiant both in the presence 
of Caiaphas and Pilate, refusing even to address the 
first, and addressing the second in a spirit of perfect 
fearlessness. Already in the garden He had exercised 
force; not indeed the force of the sword, but that name- 
less divine force which flowed forth from Him at will, 
and stopped the advance of the rabble as by the buffet 
of an invisible hand. And as you go back in the his- 
tory of Jesus, you find, and find continually, that you 
are in the presence not of a meek but a militant Christ. 
He can be angry, with an anger which is terrible to wit- 
ness. He can speak words not only to the Pharisees 
but to His own disciples which are terrible to hear— 
so bitter, so unsparing, so stern are they—words that 
dropped like blistering flame upon the heart and con- 
science. Men were afraid of Him; even His own 
disciples followed Him at times with trembling awe, 
and they had need for fear. That He was gentle, very 
pitiful and loving, is most true; but it is also true that 
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He was very terrible, nor can I conceive any human 
soul imagining itself in the presence of Christ without 
a pang of utter dread. Look at these things; weigh 
them well, and I think that behind the Christ of senti- 
ment, the Christ of art, and hymns, and poetry—you 
will see the awful figure of another Christ slowly rising 
up—Christ as the strong man armed. 

Turn again to the conduct of Christ, and here there 
is one conspicuous scene which is a vivid comment on 
this text—the cleansing of the Temple. There can be 
no doubt that in this instance Christ did use force, and 
even violent physical force. For generations it had 
been the custom to sell in the Temple the animals 
needed for sacrifice, and the wealth of the priests was 
largely increased by these revenues. They controlled 
the market, as we should say, for the people were for- 
bidden to purchase elsewhere, and they charged a price 
greatly in excess of the common market prices. To 
the poor this was a real hardship. They dared not buy 
their paschal lamb elsewhere for fear of the Temple 
officials, who let no chance of profit escape their greed. 
And so it had gone on for generations, until one day 
Jesus comes into the Temple; hears the loud wrang- 
ling of these licensed hucksters, sees the poor man, 
with his scrap of hard-earned money, anxiously chaf- 
fering and bargaining for his little paschal lamb, and 
all at once Christ’s indignation flames out beyond all 
bounds. This is not an occasion for words—even the 
strongest—the one remedy is force. And so He rap- 
idly weaves together the thongs of His scourge, falls 
upon the agents of the priests in Divine fury, smites 
them right and left, drives and pushes them before 
Him, and at last clears the temple, and closes the scene 
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with the great words, “ Ye have made my father’s 
house a den of thieves!’ That is how you must treat 
certain gross forms of social injustice—with force. 
There is a point in crime when it has grown beyond 
the reach of argument—you must use force. There 
are evils which are so deep-rooted, and of such long 
growth, that were you never so much a man of peace, 
you must strike at them with all your strength, if the 
whole body of society is not to become corrupt. Use 
all the powers of moral suasion as long as you can, 
and as far as you may; but there is a point at which 
moral suasion fails—and then for the sake of general 
virtue you must apply the only argument the rogue 
thoroughly understands and respects—Force. Meek- 
ness has its uses, but meekness may easily drift into 
mere cowardice, into connivance with evil, into com- 
plaisance toward wrong; and when that happens, 
Christ no longer appears as the sweet poet of the Gali- 
lean lake but as the strong man armed. 

Turn, now, with these clues in your hand to the 
teachings of Jesus. 

Foremost among the words of Christ, not because 
of its superior importance, but because of the way in 
which men have fixed upon it and interpreted it—is 
Christ’s word, “ But I say unto you resist not evil.” 
The meaning as Christ used the words is perfectly 
plain—it is a counsel against vindictiveness of feeling. 
The Mosaic law was an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth—the vindictive exaction, from one who has in- 
jured you, of the uttermost farthing of recompense or 
punishment. “But I say,” says Jesus, “resist not 
evil”; meaning that it is better to go without your 
strict recompense for injury than to seek that recom- 
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pense in a bitterly vindictive spirit. But that is not 
enough for the man who can only read the Bible in a 
spirit of narrow literalism; and so there has been built 
up on this single sentence the most amazing and gro- 
tesque edifice of absurdity that the wit, or folly, or 
misdirected genius of man has ever devised. It has 
been interpreted as an entire repudiation of force of 
any kind as a weapon of government in human affairs. 
You have no right to punish the thief, no right to im- 
prison the scoundrel, no right to bear arms, no right 
to defend your house, your person, or your country, 
under any imaginable attack of insult or injustice. We 
need neither law courts nor laws, neither police nor 
prisons, neither swords nor armies; if only we would 
let ourselves be robbed and injured with impunity, we 
should set so good an example that we should gain 
universal respect, and the robber would see fit to let 
us alone. Well, there is only one word that justly 
describes the goal of such teaching—it is social 
anarchy. If this was indeed what Christ meant, He 
was the greatest Anarchist who ever lived, and Chris- 
tianity is the greatest enemy of all that we understand 
as civilised government which the world contains. 
And more than this, can we not see that such a doc- 
trine would be absolutely immoral? Can we hide from 
ourselves the fact that not to resist injustice is to let 
injustice triumph; that it is practically to play into the 
hands of the wicked, and to hand the world over to 
the devil; that if Luther had argued thus there would 
have been no Reformation; if Hampden, there would 
have been no civil liberty in England; if Abraham Lin- 
coln, there would have been no overthrow of slavery 
in America? And if, indeed, this is the meaning of 
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Christ’s words, did not Christ Himself outrage His own 
teachings when He scourged men out of the Temple? 
On that day Christ was a strong man armed—He did 
resist evil. He resisted it by a display of force, and He 
did so as though to show us that force was one of the 
accepted methods of the divine government, without 
which the divine order of the world could not be 
maintained. 

A much more difficult question concerning Christ’s 
teaching, is the question what was really His view of 
war, and there are multitudes of sincere and good 
people who are greatly troubled by it. War is ter- 
rible, and we never know how terrible until it is 
brought home to our imagination by those means of 
modern representation which make us almost the spec- 
tators of its agonies and horrors. I cannot imagine 
any man speaking lightly or cheerfully of war, still 
less can I understand any man loving war or taking 
delight in it; mere humanity, to say nothing of religion, 
would prevent the least approach to such appalling 
levity. But here is war under our eyes; here it has 
been in the world since the beginning of the ages; 
and Christ Himself lived under the shadow of the 
greatest military Empire the world has ever known, 
and perished by the word of one of its servants. Is 
it possible to find in Christ’s words any certain clue to 
what His thoughts were on a theme so tremendous? 

There are, practically, but three distinct words of 
Christ to guide us. One is the saying that they that 
use the sword shall perish by the sword—a statement 
of fact rather than a judgment—with its corollary that 
Peter should put up his sword. Here, again, the 
meaning is quite clear if we are ready to observe it. 
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Peter is still fixed in his idea that the Kingdom of 
Christ is a temporal Kingdom, and Christ rebukes 
him. If His Kingdom had been of this world, He 
tells Pilate later on, then would my servants fight for 
it. It was not of this world, therefore the sword was 
out of place. That is the plain and intelligible mean- 
ing of the words, and that is as far as they take us. 

Side by side with this, is another saying of Christ's 
which is so entirely enigmatic, that I hesitate to in- 
terpret it at all. Before the great downfall, Christ 
does distinctly say, ““ He that hath no sword, let him 
sell his garment and buy one.” The words are surely 
not derisive, for who can imagine Christ going to 
the agony of Gethsemane with derision on His lips? 
And if not derisive, what were they? I can make but 
one suggestion, that in this last solemn moment, when 
Christ saw His followers going out into a hostile world, 
upon what seemed a hopeless propaganda, He recog- 
nised the need of revising His former instructions to 
them. In the early days He had said, “ Take no 
purse’; now He says, “ He that hath a purse let him 
take it.” The conditions had changed, forethought 
and organisation were now necessary, and it might 
even happen that, in the long days to come, His fol- 
lowers would have to fight for their rights, and oppose 
force with force. Therefore let him that hath no 
sword, sell his garment and buy one. 

And in that moment surely there would come to 
their minds an earlier saying of Christ’s, the most 
significant of all Christ’s sayings upon this question, 
“Think not that I am come to bring peace on earth, 
but a sword.” Christ well knew that the force He 
would exercise upon the world would be deeply divis- 
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ive and disturbing. Every new idea or truth is a 
sword—and Christ had filled the world with new ideas, 
Sooner or later, if evil were to be overthrown, force 
must come into play; for evil would not melt of itself; 
it would not dissolve before the keenest flame of char- 
ity and goodness; it would fight for life to the last, and 
would only give way when the armed man stronger 
than itself appeared. And, however reluctant we may 
be to admit it, Christianity has by its very nature sown 
the world with strife. It has sown the world with 
strife because it has sown the world with revolutionary 
ideas. If you teach a man that liberty is a right; that 
liberty in matters of faith and truth is above all things 
a sacred right, and if you further place such a man in 
the midst of a society where these rights are denied, it 
is inevitable that sooner or later he will find himself in 
conflict with society. At first it will be a conflict of 
words, and he will be a martyr; but in course of time, 
as others gather round him, it will become a conflict of 
force, and he will be a soldier. No man can study any 
great moral movement in history without seeing the 
evolution of these processes. No men were more re- 
luctant to draw the sword than the Puritans; they were 
peaceful men, they submitted to exile, to injustice, and 
repression as long as they were able; they argued their 
case with infinite eloquence and tenacity, but at last the 
hour came when they saw that the day for words was 
past, and the day of force had come. No men were 
more enamoured of peace than the Protestant burghers 
of the Netherlands, in the days of William the Silent ; 
they also shrank as long as they were able from force; 
but at last when the weight of the tyranny of Spain be- 
came too intolerable to be endured, they armed, they 
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rose against their tyrants, and in the name of Religion 
itself they made their solemn appeal to the sword. It 
is very well to say that force is no remedy—that is but 
a sounding rhetorical phrase—force was a remedy for 
the injustices of the Puritans, and the evils under which 
the Dutch burghers of the Netherlands groaned so 
long, and it was the only remedy. Is not this, then, 
what Christ meant when He said that He came to 
bring not peace but a sword? Is it not clear that He 
did contemplate the use of force as one of the weapons 
of His conquest? Does not all history teach us that 
when evil has grown to such a monstrous and intoler- 
able strength that it is deaf to every argument, scorn- 
ful of every warning, insolent to every plea and prin- 
ciple of right and justice, there is but one course pos- 
sible to the righteous, unless they are prepared to 
grovel for ever at the feet of wrong, and that course, 
that remedy, is force? The martyr endures meekly 
and heroically in the first act of every drama of liberty 
and progress; but in the last act the martyr gives 
place to the strong man armed. 

The Christian mind no doubt finds it difficult to 
assimilate these ideas, and for a reason which does it 
honour—it perceives that force cannot be used with- 
out suffering of some sort, and it says, “ How can it 
be right ever to inflict suffering?” But that question 
may be answered by another, ‘‘ How is it possible to 
act justly without inflicting suffering, since justice in 
any case implies suffering inflicted on the unjust?” 
If we say that force is aweapon that is under no circum- 
stances permissible to the Christian, then we are sud- 
denly brought into conflict with the moral order of the 
world in which we live, which is a world built upon 
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Force. For Nature is force; if we obey the laws of 
Nature she protects us, but if we defy those laws, she 
has no scruple in inflicting the direst punishment upon 
us; and if she did not do so the world would fall into 
utter rottenness and corruption. All law is force; the 
law protects the good, but it smites the evil with a 
heavy hand, and if it did not do so society would dis- 
solve, and become mere chaos and anarchy. All punish- 
ment is force—for when does the criminal submit will- 
ingly to his penalty ?—and if we made the punishment of 
the crime dependent on the acquiescence of the criminal, 
would crime ever be punished at all? And that brings 
into view again the entire absurdity of the contention 
that under no possible circumstance should the Chris- 
tian resist evil or use force; for who would gain by 
such a course of conduct? The only gainers would 
be the evil, the unjust, the criminal, who would be free 
to glut their worst passions on the wise and the good— 
wickedness would be the gainer, but righteousness the 
loser with a loss that defies comprehension. And 
therefore what we most need to learn in the presence 
of such problems as these, is that sentiment is a most 
imperfect and even dangerous guide in moral affairs. 
Truth is greater than sentiment; justice is greater than 
sentiment; and it may very well happen that in the 
triumph of Truth and Justice, sentiment may be out- 
raged and thrust aside. And let us remember, that 
it may very well happen too, that we may put senti- 
ment before Truth and Justice, we may pit sentiment 
against the moral order of the universe, and we may 
follow our sentiment in such a way as to find ourselves 
hostile to truth, and indifferent to justice. 

It may be said of course, But how can a Christian 
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man bring himself to look with equanimity on suffer- 
ing, or permit himself in a course that means suffering 
to others? Apart from the monsters of history, men 
abnormally depraved and cruel, I do not believe that 
any man ever brings himself to look with equanimity 
on suffering. When you put into the hands of a judge 
the power of inflicting terrible sentences of imprison- 
ment, and even the doom of death, you do not suppose 
that he regards the suffering he inflicts with equanim- 
ity—do you? Probably if the judge were guided by 
his sentiments, he would rarely pass sentence at all. 
He would say of the worst wretch who stood before 
him, “ There is some excuse in birth, environment, or 
temptation that might be made”; he would imagine 
the fate of the man he sentences with such vividness of 
imagination that he would find it impossible to sen- 
tence him at all; he would feei so real a sympathy with 
the poor quivering wretch, would see so clearly the 
misery of his wife and children, would be so haunted 
by his haggard face and appealing eyes, that he would 
rise from the judgment seat, and say, “I cannot do 
it—let him go.” But the judge has to act not on 
sentiment, but on principle; and were the law once to 
replace principle by mere sentiment, the entire fabric 
and moral order of society would be destroyed. 
Brethren, it is so we have to act also in our judgment 
of far wider issues. Terrible as suffering is, there is a 
more terrible thing—injustice. If you weigh the facts 
of suffering too heavily, there is no great cause of 
reform or justice which could ever be accomplished, 
for no such cause can proceed without suffering to 
someone. Force is no doubt cruel, but nevertheless 
its cruelty may be kindness in the long run. Upon 
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such questions, the very boldest of us can but speak 
with bated breath. We, quite unused to the work 
of justice, cannot imagine ourselves ever inflicting a 
death sentence on a murderer, and as little can we, 
used to the comfortable humanities of life, ever im- 
agine ourselves taking part in the horrors of war. But 
may we not fairly argue that just as law cannot be 
administered without punishment that means suffer- 
ing; so the terrible and just causes of nations cannot 
always be achieved without the awful sacrifices of 
war? If I read aright the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
I find in it that God Himself cannot carry on the ad- 
ministration of the universe without force. Christ 
speaks of God as the Father in the heavens, infinitely 
kind and pitiful, but He also speaks of the place of 
fire and darkness, where the wicked must needs be 
punished, if God is to fulfil His duty to man. Moral 
suasion is the weapon God loves best to use, but in 
the last resort God does use force because none other 
is adequate to the case. And there is one redeeming 
thought—it is that whatever weapon God may use, 
the end is the well-being of man. If from suffering 
comes the noble soul, from the strife of nations the 
firmer right, from the applications of force the boons 
of peace and justice long denied, then is God justi- 
fied, for His fires are cleansing fires, His judgments 
are righteous judgments, and all that we can say, 
amid our tears, our doubt, our perplexity, our out- 
raged sentiment is— 


‘One thing I of the Lord desire, 
For all my way hath miry been, 
Whether by water, or by fire, 
O make me clean!” 
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These, then, brethren, are the principles which Christ 
announces and endorses, so far as I can trace them. 
We may hold Christ wrong if we will, but no pious 
man will do that. We may conceive that Christ might 
have said something different; this at all events is 
what He did say. And if He did say these things, 
then it is clear that the whole character of Christ 
is not comprehended in gentleness and meekness; 
the whole message of Christ is not included in for- 
bearance and the patient endurance of evil. He is 
indeed the Prince of Peace, but He is something 
more; He is the indignant terrible Christ who drove 
men from the Temple they polluted; He is the strong 
man armed. 


XVI 
THE FEAR OF SELF 


And the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase them. 
—Leviticus xxvi. 36. 


‘he great English painter, Hogarth, who was 


so much more than a painter—moralist, sat- 

irist, and master of dramatic irony—has used 
this phrase to teach the lesson of one of his saddest 
pictures. He represents the last scene in a life of vice 
and folly: a squalid garret, with broken window and 
ruined roof, where the prodigal has taken refuge: yet 
so little safe is he that he starts in terror at a sudden 
sound, and sits up in his ragged bed, with the sweat 
of a great anguish on his brow. No assurance of 
barred doors and a hiding place where his secret is 
unknown can give him peace—he is afraid of himself. 
No immunity from justice or punishment can satisfy 
him: his fears are his executioners. Were he dis- 
guised that none could know him, still he would step 
stealthily; were the secret of his hiding place so well 
kept that none might discover it, still his pulse would 
leap with apprehension. And Hogarth makes us see 
in his dramatic fashion that the true punishment of 
this wicked youth is not that he is in danger of the 
hangman, but that he is in terror of himself: not that 
his crimes may be exposed, but that he can walk erect 
with Honest men no more: not that sin has made him 
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an outcast from his kind, but that it has made him re- 
pulsive to himself. He goes in fear of himseif: he 
knows the truth of the saying that the thief sees an 
officer in every bush, he knows the bitterness of the 
yet sadder saying that the coward dies a hundred 
deaths, the brave man dies but once:—The sound of 
a shaken leaf shall chase him. 

The text exhibits the phenomena of self-fear in a 
form even more awful than Hogarth’s picture—be- 
cause it confronts us with the spectacle of a whole 
nation smitten with moral panic. Nations often com- 
mit crimes: crimes of injustice, of truths scorned 
and ideals overthrown, of injury to man and insult to 
God, and then they become afraid. They become 
afraid of their own responsibilities and destinies. They 
lose their premiership among the nations by what 
seems inexplicable incapacity in the hour of crisis 
The power of swift decision, of united courage, of 
definite resolve has left them. Apathy is in the hearts 
of the people, and cowardice in the counsels of their 
rulers. We have in our own English history such 
a period of shame and disgrace, which is a signal 
illustration of these truths: those closing years of the 
Restoration, when the arm of England fell paralysed 
before her foes, and her honour was abased; when 
Dutch watchfires blazed at Sheerness and the sound of 
Dutch cannon was heard in the Thames; when the 
rulers of the people rose from the dice with pale faces, 
not to devise the means of national defence of which 
they were not even capable, but to whisper their fore- 
bodings to each other, and to fly before the gathering 
storm. Such a period teaches us the often forgotten 
lesson that when a nation loses virtue it loses courage. 
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Morality is not the mere environment of life: it is its 
very essence. A nation may possess its wealth in- 
tact; it may possess and practise all the arts that lend 
grace to life; but if it have not virtue, if its inner life 
is debased, if its finer forces of spiritual aspiration 
and endeavour be extinguished—then the times comes 
when its courage fails, and panic seizes on it, and the 
sound of a shaken leaf shall chase them. 

Now these things are plain to us the moment we 
see them exhibited in some tragic personal history or 
national calamity; but the singular thing is that the 
wrong which sin does to ourselves is the one aspect 
of the punishment of sin which we are slowest to per- 
ceive. The thing of which a man who has committed 
crime thinks most, is the exposure of his crime. The 
punishment which he most dreads is discovery, with 
all its public dishonour and its shameful penalties. But 
the last thought that troubles him is the deterioration 
of his own nature, and yet that is the real and most 
dreadful punishment of all. If aman came to me who 
had been taken in the coil of some shameful vice, I 
know very well that his most earnest appeal to me 
would be how to save him from the social consequences 
of his folly. And I know also, that if I could show him 
the means by which accusing tongues could be silenced, 
so that he might take his place in society once more with 
a certainty of respect and confidence, he would leave my 
presence with elated heart, feeling that his trouble was 
over, his offence was purged. But the thing that he 
would not:remember would be the effect of sin upon 
himself. He would not perceive how his sin had al- 
ready made him mean and base; he would not meas- 
ure what it meant to carry with him through all his 
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days the burden of a secret he could not reveal; he 
would not understand the dismay of him for whom it 
will be “ bright confident morning no more ” :—for a 
possible loss of reputation he would mourn, but he 
would not mourn over the real loss of self-respect, 
high spirit, honest courage, and a pure record. He 
would be foolishly happy that the penalty of sin was 
evaded:—/ should see him going out to meet its dir- 
est penalty in self-fear—for I should know that hence- 
forth the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase him. 
The true penalty of sin is not, then, outward penalty, 
but inward loss—it is that self-fear which makes life 
shameful and miserable. To understand this passage, 
the first thing we have to remember is, that all sin 
is wrong against ourselves:—he that sinneth wrongeth 
his own soul. 

What is it that we really mean by the self, or the 
soul? We may be able to frame no satisfactory defi- 
nition, yet we are aware of the nature of the phe- 
nomenon. There is within us, as it were, another per- 
son with whom we hold eternal conversations and de- 
bates. In the midst of some happy summer walk, in 
the act of reading a book, or listening to a sermon, 
or “in the dead unhappy night when the rain is on 
the roof,” we are suddenly summoned to that secret 
chamber of our being where our soul resides. We go 
reluctantly to find ourselves in a lighted theatre where 
the drama of our whole life is performed. Scene 
after scene passes before us, and we see that the actors 
are our own thoughts and deeds. No word we ever 
uttered seems forgotten, no slightest act omitted; for 
years have no place, time no existence, in the dramas 
of the soul. We see ourselves again doing the act 
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separated from us by half a lifetime—and all the 
arguments we then used, all the hesitations and casu- 
istries of the mind we then experienced, all the words 
we then uttered, with all the sting of pleasure or of 
horror which we felt, return upon us with an added 
poignancy. That great dramatist within, who ar- 
ranges all the stage, and all the drama, will spare us 
no pang; he forces us to gaze upon ourselves. And, 
as we gaze, we are conscious too that we are not only 
the spectators, but the judges. We have our standards 
of honour or of truth, which are sustained or outraged 
in all we see. As in the ancient Greek drama the 
chorus took the stage after every thrilling scene, and 
proclaimed praise or blame, so our thoughts chant 
the chorus of self blame or praise. We would fain 
vindicate ourselves, but we cannot. We would leave 
the theatre; but we are chained to our seats. We 
would close the play; but we are impotent, and can 
make no protest however we may suffer. For a time 
we escape, and forget the horror in the bustling haste 
of life; but we know too well that we must return 
whenever that fearful dramatist within may choose 
to ring the curtain up. And then at last we know 
that we must live with ourselves—that what men think 
of us is nothing, what we are able to think of our- 
selves everything: and that to lose the power of self- 
respect and self-approval is to lose the one element 
which makes life sweet and satisfied, honourable and 
brave, dignified and noble. 

Now, can we not all see that no punishment which 
could be devised for sin could be half so dreadful as 
this inevitable punishment which we devise for our- 
selves? The case has often been represented in fiction 
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and the drama of the man who carries through life 
some guilty secret, and goes in terror of exposure. 
He prospers; he attains to public honour; he becomes 
perhaps the loved and adored leader of a party or a 
creed; but all the time he hears the footfall of his 
own past pursuing him. In his happiest moments he 
is not at ease: amid the greatest triumphs his cheeks 
grow pale at the sight of some face of victim or ac- 
complice in the crowd, or at the mere suspicion that 
it may bethere. Very literally true it is of such a man 
that the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase him—for 
the misery of such a life is that it has something to 
conceal, that its hold on reputation is insecure and 
illegitimate, and that infinite wariness is needed to sus- 
tain even the appearance of morality before the world. 

This is the picture which the novelist and dramatist 
draw of the punishment of sin; and it is beyond doubt 
a tragic and appalling picture. Many a man has risen 
by some act of perfidy or treachery which would undo 
him were it known. Many a man, moving amid the 
honour of the world, knows places which he dare not 
visit, and faces which he would flee to the ends of the 
earth rather than confront. But this is the least part 
of such a tragedy. The dramatist and novelist can 
rarely conceive of anything more dreadful happening 
to such a man than detection. But the deeper tragedy, 
to which their power of spiritual analysis can rarely 
pierce, is that which goes on in the soul of the man 
himself. The true tragedy is the torture of memory 
and the humiliation of concealment, with all their ef- 
fects, visible and invisible, upon character. It is the 
smart of inward shame that knows no remedy; the 
spectres, not of fear but of reproach, that haunt the 
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mind; the sense of hypocrisy, of insincerity, of deceit 
for ever spreading debasement through the character, 
till the man’s whole life, though it be really good, 
nevertheless appears to be no better than a living lie! 
That is the real tragedy of sin—not the heart that 
trembles at the shaken leaf of outward detection, but 
the heart that trembles at itself. 

And therefore the first great thing we all need to 
recollect is that we have to live with ourselves. Some 
years ago a young man who had the opportunity of 
rapid social advancement by an act which most worldly 
men would have counted astute rather than dishonour- 
able, refused the opportunity, and remained poor; 
and in describing the incident to me, he said, “‘ You 
see, I had to live with myself—the gain was not worth 
the price.’ My brother, perfidy, falsehood, treachery, 
dishonour, vicious pleasures, are never worth the price 
we pay for them. What are we advantaged if we gain 
the whole world and lose our own soul? What can 
compensate us for the loss of self-respect? What 
gain can we set over against the immeasurable gain 
of being able to say with the greatest of all apostles, 


“I am pure from the blood of all men ” ? 


And so, when we are tempted, as we often are, to 
those acts which sully life and memory; those trans- 
actions with the Evil One which offer present gain at 
the price of rectitude, and conscience, and unblem- 
ished integrity—then let us recollect these most ele- 
mentary but most pregnant of all truths. We have to 
live with ourselves—and what bitterness is there so 
great or so intolerable as the shame of living with a 
self whom we can no longer honour or respect ? 
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Look at the phrase again from another point of 
view. One of the great difficulties of belief in the 
moral government of the world is the apparent ca- 
price of that government. In the government of the 
physical universe we find an absolute order, incapable 
of variance or fluctuation. We can time to a moment 
the appearance of a planet, we can define to a hand’s- 
breadth the distance of the stars; we can work out 
with geometrical precision their orbits and their move- 
ments. But among men no such fixed laws seem to 
prevail. Morality does not appear to us as always 
justified, nor immorality as always punished. Hence 
we conclude that personal deviation from morality and 
virtue cannot matter very much. They are acts 
which may very well be lost sight of in the infinite 
sum of things. It is possible we may be punished; it 
is equally possible we may escape; just as in great 
battles no one can foresee whom the bullet will strike, 
and who will fight unscathed. But this text teaches 
us that sin is always punished in self-fear. Again, we 
have to distinguish between the outward consequence 
of sin, and the inward. We have to remember. that 
while the outward consequences may not be uniform 
the inward always are. Public laws may fail to do 
their work. Conscience never fails; and it is the whip 
of conscience that makes us shrink; it is conscience 
that makes us tremble at a shaken leaf and fly when 
no man pursueth. 

To this truth all history and all literature bear 
witness. Do we not remember the instinctive cry of 
Joseph’s brethren when they found themselves sent 
to prison in Egypt, ‘‘ We are verily guilty concerning 
our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, 
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when he besought us, and we would not hear; there- 
fore is this distress come upon us” ? Many years had 
passed since the day when they sold Joseph into bond- 
age, and they believed him dead; there was not a 
single circumstance that could be rationally used to 
connect their long-past cruelty with their present mis- 
fortune, yet instinctively they linked the two together 
as cause and effect. And do we not remember, too, the 
ancient classic story which expresses the same lesson: 
the story of the man who murders a traveller called 
Ibycus, and notices casually in the moment of his 
crime that a pair of cranes fly over him; the next day 
as he sits in the public theatre, he looks up and again 
sees two cranes in the sky, and starts from his seat, 
crying in self-condemnation—* The cranes of Ibycus, 
behold the cranes of Ibycus!” Think for a moment 
of the state of mind which such confessions reveal. 
Think of what a hell of memory the brethren of Jo- 
seph must have lived in through all those years—of 
the horror which sat beside their pillows—of the 
pang of remorse, ever recurring and never cured— 
of the trembling with which they saw misfortunes 
closing around them—of their interpretation of those 
misfortunes, so irrational to others but so unmistak- 
able to them—think, I say, of what the lives of these 
miserable men had been—and then say whether the 
moral order of the universe was justified or discredited 
in them. 

And as it was with them, so it is with us all. The 
price of wrong is not always paid in the same kind of 
coin, but it is paid. Men escape detection: they do 
not escape the grip of conscience. They seem to 
prosper, but in the goodly treasure house they build 
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there is a haunted chamber where they moan in the 
sad litany of regret, with all the ghosts of an unfor- 
gotten past. Nations find no army with banners at 
the gate, no scarcity of bread in the streets; yet they 
pay the price of their forgetfulness of God in lowered 
ideals, in incapacity for progress, in confusion in coun- 
sels, in that mysterious failure of nerve and courage 
which makes them flee at the sound of a shaken leaf. 
Those who have eyes to see these things know that 
the moral order of the world is as inevitable as the 
physical order of the universe, and they see also lifted 
high above the shadows of this present time that 
Great White Throne, where every man shall give ac- 
count of the deeds done in the body, whether they be 
good or evil. 

Look at the passage from yet another point of view, 
and you will see that it opens up the great problem 
of sin in relation to forgiveness. 

Is there such a thing really as the forgiveness of 
sin? The man of science answers emphatically that 
Nature knows nothing about forgiveness of sin. Sin 
exacts the penalty to the uttermost farthing, and 
neither prayer nor penitence can arrest the pursuing 
sword. All excess, all waste of tissue and of nerve, 
all that physical prodigality of which both good and 
bad men are guilty—the one in strenuous labour, the 
other in reckless pleasure—all is equally punished, and 
the punishment runs on through many generations. 
Is there forgiveness of sin socially? The student of 
life is bound to answer that he sees little sign of it. 
Men go down once and for all into the pit that they 
have digged; the criminal is but rarely reclaimed; the 
foolish and the vicious, even if they do return to paths 
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of virtue, find that life can never be again what it was 
to them in the days of innocence. 

And so we see, as a great writer has put it, men 
stumbling on “ with the pack of their disgrace ” to the 
bitter end, doing the things they would not, and in- 
capable of doing the things they would. We see these 
things—and then, perhaps, our thoughts turn to that 
most merciful parable of the prodigal son, and we ask: 
Is it merely a piece of exquisite sentiment, or does it 
represent a spiritual fact? The question has been 
debated in the Press quite recently, and some of you 
will recall, perhaps, the things that have been said. It 
has been said that the Pulpit has again and again 
treated this great parable almost as a defence of prodi- 
galism. It has made sin easy; it has encouraged the 
idea that it is lightly punished; it has, at all events, 
made it appear that a few tears of genuine penitence 
can wash out all the past, and make it as though it 
had not been. Canthey? Dothey? The answer lies 
in a part of the story which is implied rather than re- 
lated. Christ carries us no further than the return of 
the prodigal; but think of what the after life of this 
young man was like! Was there ever a day when his 
heart did not reproach him? Was there ever a night 
when some clamant ghost of his old life did not stalk 
through his dreams? And did he find virtue more or 
less difficult than in those days when the dew of pur- 
ity lay fresh upon his soul? Infinitely more difficult, 
because he brought a maimed and weakened will to 
the daily conflict. To be forgiven was indeed a great 
thing, and it gave him strength to struggle back to 
virtue; but no forgiveness by either God or man could 
free him from the inward consequences of his folly. 
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And so, what forgiveness really means is this: not 
annihilation of penalty, but a moral power of recovery 
imparted to the soul by the grace of God. Men take 
up the pack of their disgrace, but no longer with 
despair; and it is not the worldly consequence of their 
sin they mourn, but its inward effects. And this is 
precisely to reverse the condition of mind I described 
in the beginning of this address. Instead of seeking 
escape from the penalty of sin, a man seeks to get rid 
of the sin itself, to free himself by honest struggle, 
however bitter and prolonged, from the thing that is 
now hateful to him. And if he be truly penitent he 
does not desire to elude the scourge of conscience, he 
seeks rather to endure it. He says, as the dying thief 
said, ‘“ I justly suffer the reward of my deeds ”’; he says, 
as St. Paul might have said, 


‘* Make Thou, O Christ, a dying of my living, 
Purge from the sin, but never from the pain.” 


Once more we see that the chief thing about sin is 
not outward consequence, but inward tragedy; and 
happy is he who finds 


‘“The strongest plume in Wisdom’s pinion 
Is the memory of past folly”; 


happier still is he who finds in forgiveness the divine 
impulse of self-redemption. 

Lastly, then, we have to learn that, because we do 
in truth live in a moral universe, our only hope of 
happiness lies in morality. There is a better thing 
than returning from a far country to a father’s house: 
it is never to leave the house of piety and duty, and 
never forfeit the approval of the Father. There is a 
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better thing than forgiveness of sin: it is to keep your 
record pure and have a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man. Virtue is a word of diminished 
significance to-day, but in its ancient use it was the 
most significant and beautiful of all words, for it 
meant all the force that was in a man—all his strength, 
perfectly directed to the discharge of moral duties. 
What I beg you young men to do, then, is to dedicate 
yourselves to virtue. What I ask you to recollect is 
that the dreadful thing about all wrong is not punish- 
ment, which covers us with shame, or ruins our chance 
in life—though that is bad enough—it is the spolia- 
tion of ourselves, the destruction of self-respect and 
honour, the knowledge of our inward baseness. I 
suppose that there is nothing more pathetic in English 
poetry than the lines which Coleridge addressed to 
Wordsworth. Coleridge saw Wordsworth as standing 
in the choir “ of ever-enduring men”; a man who, in 
the noble, classic sense of the word, was truly conse- 
crate to virtue, and from virtue drew the power of 
composure and endurance. And then he saw himself 
ever weak of will, discrowned and disabled by his weak- 
ness, the victim of that fatal opium habit which he could 
not shake off, and he accuses himself of 


“Hope that scarce would know itself from fear, 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain, 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Commune with thee had opened out—but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 
In the same coffin to the self-same grave !” 


Ms, 


Sad and memorable lines—but who can question their 
accusing truth? Who can acquit Coleridge of the 
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wilful wreck of his own genius? And what is there 
more terrible than for a man thus to see the wreck of 
himself, and to taste self-shame and bitterest self-re- 
proach whenever he contemplates the past? It is that 
you may avoid this fate I plead with you to keep your 
record pure. Dedicate yourselves to virtue—and that 
also means dedicate yourself to Christ. Let us hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter. Fear God, and 
keep His commandments, for this 1s the whole duty of 
man. For God shall bring every work unto judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good or whether 
it be evil, 


XVII 
THE VISION AND THE DREAM 


Your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall 
see vistons.—Joel iz. 28. 


iA 4 YHESE words describe to us the effect of the 

spirit of God coming upon the world. There 

is a quickening of faculty, an enlargement of 
horizon, a broadening of hope, and the excitement of 
this great Divine visitation passes over young and old 
alike. It is the annexation of a new universe, which 
eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard, and this 
may be taken as a just and accurate description of 
the effect of a true religion upon a man’s life. Re- 
ligion does not narrow life, but broadens it into infin- 
ity. Religion is to the soul what a telescope is to the 
eye; it reveals new and unimagined worlds. It sug- 
gests to the ear the sound of heavenly movement, and 
crowds the inner eye with beatific visions, and sets the 
mind dreaming of an infinite progress, and a new earth 
and new heaven that are yet tocome. To the ordinary 
man who knows nothing of natural science, how small 
and poor a world it is, compared with the world that 
was known to a Kepler or a Darwin! The mason 
sees in a stone only something to build with, but the 
geologist sees written in its petrefactions a story older 
than Abraham’s. The child picks up a bone indurated 
in the crumbling limestone, but a Professor Owen 
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can sketch from that bone the plan of a primeval 
world; and where I see only a blind-worm spoiling 
my garden path, Darwin saw a silent worker creating 
the soil of continents. What makes the difference be- 
tween us? It is a difference of vision. The spirit of 
knowledge had come from Darwin, and had not come 
on me: he saw worlds hidden from me, and dreamt 
dreams that I could not conceive. And so it is when 
a man opens his soul to the spirit of God, when he 
lives by faith and not by sight, when he is truly and 
deeply religious; he has entered into a heritage of 
spiritual vision, and lives a larger life because he has 
a wider horizon to gaze upon. 

But there is another thought I wish to touch upon. 
Youth is the period of visions. In the clear light 
of life’s early days we see with piercing distinctness, 
because the faculty of the vision is fresh in us. “ The 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” says Long- 
fellow, and what he means is that in the freshness of 
youth the eye of the spirit sweeps wide horizons. 
Almost every great movement in the history of the 
world has been the work of youth, simply because 
youth is the time of vision, vision which sweeps the 
fields of art, of literature, of social life and politics, 
with the searching scrutiny of an unsullied sincerity. 
What gives youth its power, what gives it its immeas- 
urable opportunity, is that there is a noble inconsid- 
erateness in its temper, which brings vision and action 
into closer relation than usually happens in later life. 
For youth to see is to act, to believe is to affirm, to 
know is to do. And what works utter ruin in human 
life is to see without acting, to believe without doing. 
For what happens then? Then the power of vision 
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fades, and life sinks into dulness, obtuse indifference, 
soul-darkening insincerity. The one key to a noble 
life is to see clearly, and then to act in absolute obedi- 
ence to the highest vision. The visions of youth then 
become the dreams of age. Age when it comes is not 
regret, not cynicism and pessimism, and despair\ of 
progress; it is made bright with dreams, with the 
hope of what will be in the vast future over which the 
grave can cast no shadow. Would you go onward 
toward an age that is bright and beautiful? Cherish 
and keep these visions of youth, for the visions of 
youth are the consolations of age. 

It follows therefore that the measure of a man is 
the measure of his vision. Man is pre-eminently the 
creature who sees. Other creatures can look in stolid 
silence on the stars, but no other can watch them with 
intelligent curiosity, and read their secret. Other eyes 
than ours watch the round of earth and sky, but no 
other can perceive what we see, or read the wonder of 
the flower, the miracle of the light. Who is it that 
men have always delighted to honour above all others? 
It is the prophet, the poet, the seer, the man whose 
vision pierced furthest. What is it that poets have 
said of man when they would most honour him? It is 
that he is an onward-looking creature, bearing fore- 
knowledge of death and eternity written on his brow: 


“ He looks before and after”’: 


he is, amid the dead waste of matter, what Words- 
worth has magnificently called him: 
‘Thou eye amongst the blind 


That deaf and silent read’st the Eternal Deep 
Haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind.” 
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And what are the chief visions by which men live? 
They are four:—The vision of the Mind, which is the 
vision of Progress; of the Moral Nature, which is 
the vision of Duty; of the Heart, which is the vision 
of Love; of the Soul, which is the vision of Faith. 
It is by these visions that men live; we live by admira- 
tion, hope, and love. To lose these visions is to fall 
into outer darkness. To keep these visions through 
youth and manhood is to live nobly, and for such as 
do this the visions of youth become the dreams of age, 
and life rounds itself off into noble music and Divine 
completion. 

And now let us look for a short time on these four 
visions. First there is the Vision of the Mind, which 
is the vision of Progress. It is plain that Joel, in 
writing these words, felt himself at the end of an era. 
He sums up the evils of his time; he discounts its 
glory; he foresees its retributions; and he says there 
is nigh at hand “a day of darkness and gloominess, 
a day of clouds and thick darkness, as the dawn spread 
upon the mountains.” He feels that he stands in the 
end of a period that completes itself, and he cannot 
tell what is to follow; but he sees it like a dark and 
clouded dawn lying on the mountains of the future. 
We are familiar with this prophecy. The merest 
glance at history convinces us that time moves in cy- 
cles; we see movements and dynasties wearing them- 
selves out; forms of thought and methods of life ex- 
hausting themselves; the Reformation summing up 
one period, the French Revolution another; and the 
centuries dying like flowers on a stalk, to be suc- 
ceeded by other flowers, of strange bloom and odour, 
fashioned after a new design. 
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‘The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow, 
Still we press thorough, 
Naught daunting us, Onward.” 


But it is not always in such a spirit that man surveys 
the future; more frequently he regards it with hesita- 
tion and despair. One reason for this despair is that 
after great periods of progress, there often come times 
of corresponding exhaustion. Have we not many 
prophets who see this new century like a dark and 
clouded dawn, full of menace? Are there not many 
who shrink from taking up what has to be called “ The 
White Man’s Burden,” who fear the responsibilities 
of empire, who would counsel a retreat from that work 
of progress and natural expansion to which England 
and America have manifestly been called by the na- 
ture of their national genius, and of the Providence of 
God? Fifty years ago a breath of passionate hope 
was passing over all Europe, and Progress seemed 
a real thing, a wonderful and divine thing. Italy was 
feeling her way to deliverance; America was rising 
like a giant from the sea; the people of Europe were 
entering on their long-delayed heritage of liberty, 
Tennyson was writing his ‘“ Locksley Hall,’ and re- 
joicing as he wrote, 
“Men my brethren, men the workers, ever reaping some- 
thing new— 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that 
they shall do. 


‘« For I dipped into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 
Deng 
What marvel that men saw visions and dreamt dreams 
in the days when tyrannous thrones were shaking, and 
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great acts of emancipation were happening! What 
wonder that a passionate hope shook the pulses of 
the world, in the days when the railway was making 
all nations neighbours, and the telegraph was putting 
a girdle round the world, and the prophecy of the 
strong angel standing with one foot on the sea and 
another on the land, and crying, “ Time shall be no 
more,” seemed actually fulfilled! But now all that 
man hoped, and more than he hoped, has been done. 
Men are tired with the supreme efforts they have made. 
In many instances the great experiments from which 
so much was hoped have seemed to fail. We still 
have poverty in the midst of wealth, injustice hiding 
in the shadow of liberty, social wrongs fluttering their 
leprous rags in full blaze of “‘ unexampled prosperity.” 
We still have war, and drunkenness, and unbridled 
lust, and social misery. And when men think of these 
things, and feel them keenly, they become pessimistic. 
They see the clouded dawn upon the mountains, and 
forget that at least, it is the Dawn. They lose the 
vision of a divinely ordered progress, and then youth 
is sorrowful, and age is cynical, and the vision of the 
one is clouded, and the dream of the other is bitter. 

How are we to be redeemed from the paralysis of 
such fears and hesitations as these? 

By the one supreme thought, that the spirit of God 
still moves among the nations. “TI will pour out my 
spirit on all flesh” is a promise not for one age 
alone, but for every age till the Divine will is perfectly 
wrought in the making of man. To the eye of the 
true seer all human events are the record of God at 
work. Every fresh discovery is the revelation of God’s 
mind; every movement of man’s heart towards higher 
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ideals of truth or conduct is the breath of God’s spirit 
moving on the world; every war or great civil strug- 
gle, however difficult it may be for those who live 
within its cyclonic sweep to understand its justice or 
its necessity, is part of God’s great design in the shap- 
ing of human destiny; and there is no room for doubt 
or fear, since we see through all the ages an ever- 
widening progress. Things happen from time to 
time that seem a retardation of progress; humanity, 
afraid of itself and its destinies, retreats when every 
lofty voice calls to it to advance; civilisation itself 
seems often to move upon a circle, repeating old fol- 
lies in new forms; but nevertheless the Eternal Spirit 
of Life and Progress works tireless through all. And 
that Spirit is the Spirit of God. It is poured out upon 
all flesh, so that new reformations rise in unlikely 
quarters, or by what seems to us coincidence, new 
movements begin simultaneously in many directions 
quite remote from one another. So God fulfils Him- 
self in many ways, and His will is done on earth even 
as it is in Heaven. That is the supreme vision for 
youth to cherish, for it is the vision that overcomes 
intellectual doubt and fear; and where life is lived in 
obedience to this vision, old age brings with it only 
calmness, faith, and the fulfilled dream; the visions of 
youth become the strength and consolation of age. 

Take, again, the Vision of Duty, which is the vision 
of the Moral Nature. 

There is surely nothing in man so marvellous as his 
conception of Duty; but the peculiarity of all duty is 
that it runs contrary to human inclinations. Yet man 
does his duty, and the only account he can give of the 
matter is that there is something within him that tells 
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him he ought to do it. His duty may be to him hard, 
strenuous, and distasteful; it may go against the grain 
of his nature; it may involve the sacrifice of pleasure, 
desire, or even of life; yet he does it. He has done it in 
all ages; for if the story of the nations records many a 
crime, it also records thousands of splendid and con- 
spicuous examples of men who have done their duty. 
And how do we interpret such facts? The true inter- 
pretation is that whenever and wherever any man does 
his duty, it is the fruit of the Spirit of God at work 
upon his conscience, for that urgency and pressure on 
his will that makes him do a thing naturally distasteful 
to him, because it is right, is none other than God’s 
will at work in him. Visions of revolt and license 
come to most youths in the hey-day of the blood; but is 
there any youth who has been unvisited by visions of 
duty? Is there one of us who has not felt promptings 
which we know are noble, and which lead to nobility of 
conduct? And the highest wisdom of life is to live by 
those visions. A life spent in the pursuit not of pleas- 
ures but of duties is evermore its own exceeding great 
reward. And not least among its rewards is this, 
that it leads to tranquil and satisfied old age. Men 
have regretted many things when they have come to the 
end of life; but no man ever yet regretted a duty bravely 
done. As the pulse of life slackens, and the curtain 
begins to fall, there is always one solemn music which 
never loses its power to console—the heroic music of 
accomplished duty. Thus, the vision of duty stead- 
fastly followed in youth, becomes the light and triumph, 
the dream and strength, of age. 

And speaking to you, my brothers who are young, 
the significance of this part of my theme is greatly 
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heightened by the fact that it is in the days of youth 
that the vision of Duty is most clearly seen. It is then 
that the verdict of the moral nature is felt to be 
most authoritative. And is it not true also that youth 
is fruitful with moral dilemmas which can only be 
solved by strict obedience to the moral vision? How 
easy to prefer pleasure to duty, and in the pursuit of 
pleasure to commit some irreparable folly which 
darkens all the life! What voices of sophistry without, 
and of casuistry within, which urge us to follow in- 
clination rather than duty, passion rather than prin- 
ciple, and almost persuade us that what the flesh wills 
is right, and what the conscience commands is wrong! 
Let no man suppose, however fortified his virtues may 
be by good example and training, however open his 
soul may be to the Spirit of God, and sensitive to divine 
influences, that duty is ever easy; I tell you it is always 
difficult to do right, and always easy to do wrong. 
There will come many moments to you of mere las- 
situde, when moral energy seems broken; moments, 
too, when the struggle becomes so acute that you feel 
that flesh and blood can no longer sustain it. You will 
feel as the strong swimmer feels, when spent and faint, 
that you can resist no longer; that it would be almost 
heaven to lie and drift, and lift the numbed and aching 
limbs no more. But woe to you if you yield, for it is 
Death! Fight on in stubborn obedience to right, even 
when right seems the means by which a wrong is 
wrought on you, and you will overcome. Follow that 
vision of Duty, for be assured it is Divine, and 


“He that ever following her commands, 
On, with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
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His path upward and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 


Take, again, the Vision of the Heart, the dream of 
the reality of pure and noble love in the world, which 
is a dream which dwells, and ought to dwell, in the 
hearts of all pure and chivalrous youths, and again I 
say, cherish this vision. Cherish it, for there is none 
that fades so easily. It is one of the commonest tempta- 
tions of youth to discount this vision with a cheap and 
shallow cynicism. In the daily press, in the smart 
paragraphs of a libertine journalism, in the cynicism 
which disfigures scores of novels which win attention 
by their immodesty, love is derided, is cheapened, is 
coarsened by vulgarity, till the youth who reads begins 
to wonder whether such a thing as pure and chivalrous 
love does exist at all, or whether it ever moved in 
heavenly radiance across the world. Yes; it is in the 
world still; but it can only be found by the pure in 
heart. It does not visit, and will never be discovered 
by, the youth who has cast away his purity, his mod- 
esty, his reverence for women, his respect for himself. 
But I have seen old men who have gone to the grave 
dreaming of this love, which is the greatest and best 
thing in the world. They have never tired of it, never 
been deceived by it, never been satiated. It has kept 
its radiance to the last, and its fine gold has not become 
dim, nor its freshness faded. But these men were the 
men, who in youth saw the vision, and followed it; and 
that was why in age they dreamed dreams still, and 
were calmed and ennobled by it. O brother, do not 
listen to the cynicism of the shallow and evil; to the 
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tainted talk of the man who has darkened his heart with 
lust, and ruined his vision with contempt of light. 
Keep yourself pure, chivalrous, reverent of love, and 
for you the world will still hold a Paradise that one day 
you will win; and age, if it be yours, will be a dream 
of a yet holier dawn of pure delight. 


“Where love once leal has never ceased, 
And dear eyes never lose their shine ; 
And there shall be a marriage feast 
Where Christ shall once more make the wine.” 


And then beyond all other things learn to see the 
fourth and highest vision, the Vision of the Soul, which 
is the vision of Faith. Faith in what? Faith in God, 
in Christ, in the spiritual world which lies around this 
little life. In the early dawn of life, when the vision 
of the soul is fresh, we see these invisible refuges of 
the soul as great realities. To the keen and unsophis- 
ticated sense of the child, God, and Christ, and the 
spiritual world are real and near. We hear, as Words- 
worth heard, the murmur of the sea that brought us 
hither; we cry as Browning cried to that “ Pale Form,” 
so dimly seen, deep-eyed, the Christ, who moves our 
souls, and calls for our obedient love. And there are 
many moments of acute vision, which by God’s great 
mercy happen to us, when we gain heart-moving 
glimpses of Christ, when He steps out of some often 
read verse before us in the Divine charm of His love; 
when some hymn, some cadence of sacred music, in- 
terprets and reveals Him for an instant, and our souls 
go out to Him. And there are hours in life too, when 
the reality of a spiritual world is made almost visible 
to us; when at the grave we have exchanged beauty 
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for ashes, awhen in prayer we have seemed to find an 
answering voice, when in silence we have felt the 
mystery of unseen presences, and our hearts have 
leapt up in the passion of conscious immortality. Oh, 
cherish these visions, follow those inherent intuitions of 
the soul. Faint as they are, they are true; and they 
will grow stronger as we follow them, and in the 
struggle of life they will be the master-light of all our 
seeing, and in the eventide of life will shine like a 
benignant sunset on the path that slopes to rest. 

And now perhaps you ask, “ Are these things mere 
theories, or have we positive examples in human life 
of what they mean?” Well, take such a life as John 
Milton’s, and do you not find everything that I have 
said amply justified and confirmed? He knew the 
movement of God’s Spirit on the world, and on the 
minds of men, and therefore he commenced his career 
as thinker and poet, as he himself tells us in the ever 
memorable words: “* By devout prayer to that Eternal 
Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and knowl- 
edge, and sends out His seraphim with the hallowed 
fire of His altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom 
He pleases.” 

He knew the vision of eternal progress, and living in 
dark times of tumult and fratricidal war, never bated 
a jot of heart or hope, but steered right onward. He 
knew the vision of the moral nature, of the heart, and of 
the soul, the visions of duty, love, and faith, and he 
made it his proudest boast that he had kept his life 
unsullied. And so it happens that the old age of Mil- 
ton presents us with one of the most ennobling spec- 
tacles in human history. Dishonoured by the ma- 
jority of his countrymen as a regicide; the spectator of 
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the downfall of a cause on which he had built his life; 
left to poverty and neglect, well knowing that he 
deserved immortal honour from his countrymen, he 
remains steadfast, stately, invincible, and the visions of 
his youth lend grandeur to his age, and make his last 
years a visible and victorious progress to an infinite 
reward. 

Or take such a life as William Blake’s, the poet- 
painter. If ever man was true to his spiritual 
visions it was Blake. Through a life of poverty and 
much contempt those visions were his joy, and again 
we see the visions of youth making the dreams of age, 
for as he died he said, “ He was going to that country 
he had all his life wished to see, and expressed himself 
happy, hoping for salvation through Jesus Christ. 
Just before he died his countenance became fair, his 
eyes brightened, and he burst out singing of the things 
he saw in heaven.” Here, again, is the dream of 
youth becoming the consolation of age. 

And if I select names like these, somewhat distant 
from the life of our own day, it is only because that 
distance enables us to see them rightly in their true 
proportion; not because such lives have ceased. Still 
there live men and women, faithful to the heavenly 
vision ; and still such men and women approach old age, 
confident and calm, and say with the greatest poet of 


our time: 
‘‘Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be.” 


And what these men and women have found, you may 
find too, but only in one way, by faithfulness to the 
highest visions of the mind, the sure instincts of the 
conscience, and the divinest impulses of the soul. 
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There are many men who merit our pity in this life, 
but I pity no man who has his dream of perfect things 
and follows it, and keeps his dream unfaded to the end. 
In such men the noble words of Richter are surely 
fulfilled, “They awaken from their lofty dream and 
find the dream still there, and that nothing is gone 
save their sleep.”’” But of all men who call for pity in 
this life, surely the most pitiable are those who have 
lost their visions, or have been false to them—blind 
youth and dreamless age. And of all sad things in life, 
which is sadder, who can say—youth that is careless 
of its vision or age which has forfeited it; youth with- 
out faith or age without hope? And therefore I call 
upon you to cherish and keep the noble visions of 
youth, and lift your heart in Divine prayer as Milton 
did to the Eternal Spirit, that He may quicken and 
confirm them. Old age is glorious when it keeps its 
power of vision; keeps it as Tennyson did, whose last 
note is the old note of passionate hope; as Browning 
did, who declares in one final burst of melody, “‘ He 
never doubted clouds would break”; as a greater than 
all these did, who, amid every sign of earthly failure, 
could pass serenely to an uncommemorated old age, 
saying, “I have kept the faith, 1 have fought a good 
fight.” 

These men went out victorious because they had 
been faithful to the fourfold vision of Progress, Virtue, 
Love, and Immortality. And by the power of such 
visions, and these alone, can you be fitted to live nobly 
and die well. God give us vision! God grant to the 
youth of this country quickened vision of all things 
great and holy, pure and high! God pour out on all 
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flesh the spirit whereby visions come, and heavenly 
hopes, and dreams divine. 

The cloud and gloom we often see; may we also see 
how God for ever makes Himself “an awful rose of 
dawn,” and how through every era He works in and 
for this world He has redeemed, till— 


“Out of the shadow of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


XVITI 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 


And He saith unto them, Whose ts this image and super- 
scription? They say unto Him, Cesar’s. Then saith He 
unto them, Render therefore unto Cesar the things which 
are Caesar's, and unto God the things which are God’s.— 
Matthew xxiz, 20, 21. 


A we follow Christ through the closing events 


of His life we seem to watch the slow falling 

of the shadows on His path. When and how 
did these shadows begin to fall? What were the rea- 
sons, reasons obviously of a singular cogency to those 
who held them, which led to that alliance against 
Christ which compassed His death? We know that 
in the beginning of His career Jewish opinion was 
very favourable to Him, and the conditions of Jewish 
social life allowed Him a wide latitude of action, not 
possible, perhaps, in any other nation. In what other 
Ecclesiastical system, for example, would it have been 
possible for an uninstructed peasant to rise when he 
would in the synagogue, and address the people as 
he thought fit? In what other country would it have 
been possible to gather great outdoor crowds to listen 
to expositions of religion? Neither Athens nor Rome 
would have given the opportunities to Jesus that Jeru- 
salem gave. There were many signs that He was 
more than tolerated by the rulers. In spite of His de- 
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nunciations of the Pharisees and Sadducees both par- 
ties sought to attach Him to their side. In spite of 
His hostility to the priesthood a member of the Sanhe- 
drim like Nicodemus respected Him enough to plead 
‘His cause. How did it happen, then, that a promise 
so brilliant seemed suddenly to dissolve and wither 
away? How and when did the shadows begin to fall? 

One reply to these questions is given by this inci- 
dent. The very fact that He is again found in Jeru- 
salem is significant, for He had been gravely warned 
of the perils He incurred. 

Why was He there? Clearly not because Jerusalem 
had shown itself responsive to His ministry. There 
can be no doubt His happiest hours were spent in 
Galilee, among a simple-hearted, loving, sensitive peo- 
ple, to whom the beauty and simplicity of His moral 
teachings made an irresistible appeal. There His own 
genius worked most freely; there, beside the blue lake 
and the flowery hillside, He spoke in the language of 
an exquisite poetry which has charmed the world. 
But in Jerusalem there was no helpful influence either 
of Nature or friendship. He was forced into con- 
troversy, and often into controversy of a peculiar bit- 
terness. He was assailed by astute and dangerous 
questions, each one of which was a subtle snare. We 
find Him ever eager to escape the city, to find a quiet 
day at Bethany, to draw a breath of fresher air on 
Olivet, for both the physical and moral atmosphere 
of the place depressed Him. How much better, we 
are inclined to say, had He stayed in Galilee, utter- 
ing sweet beatitudes and parables, and had never 
sought the tumult of the city. But that He did seek 
the city is significant, for it meant that He discerned 
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that sooner or later His doctrine must find the larger 
world. The great reformer cannot keep away from 
cities, for cities command all the avenues of human 
action. Caution, prudence, inclination; all the quiet 
tastes of a mind deeply penetrated with the poetry of 
Nature, would have counselled Christ to remain in 
Galilee; but as His ministry had grown, the idyllic 
note had given place to a deeper and intenser note. 
He saw that He had a real relation to the crowd of 
men in cities, to the social ideals of the time, to the 
state and to politics, and hence He must needs come 
to Jerusalem, at whatever risk. In less than three 
years the Galilean Gospel had grown into a world- 
wide Gospel, which was to touch and impregnate every 
ramification of human life; and the price of that larger 
conception of His ministry was the falling of the 
shadow, the hostility that compassed His death. 

The main lesson of this last visit of Christ’s is quite 
clear; it is a lesson on public duty. There have always 
been, and perhaps always will be, many people who 
seem incapable of interpreting Christianity in the 
light of public duty. Religion is for them an idyll, a 
dream, a fragrance, and their temper is to keep as far 
as possible from the loud contentions of human life. 
They are quietists, they are mystics; and all the 
strength of their faith goes out in what has been aptly 
called other-worldliness. For politics in any broad 
sense, or indeed in any sense at all, they have a rooted 
aversion; to the great dramas and tragedies of human 
government they are indifferent; and the bare idea 
that religion has any real relation to these things is 
distasteful to them. They are Galilean Christians, 
Christians of the lake-side, and the flowers, steeped in 
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the tranquillity of a divine beatitude. Far be it from 
us to despise them; yet is it not clear that they stand 
condemned by the example of Christ? How gladly 
would He have stayed in Galilee; but the compulsion 
of duty was upon Him and He dared not. How gladly 
would Milton have lived in classic calm, perfecting 
the delicate powers of his own genius; but the hour 
came when he also felt the compulsion of a sterner 
duty, and sacrificed all his tastes to the needs of his 
country. And Christianity is not perfectly grasped by 
us until we see that it has more than a private spiritual 
significance; it demands contact with a larger life than 
the merely personal. 

It is this that Christ perceives; He begins to rec- 
ognise His Gospel as a world-force, which is to exer- 
cise an enormous influence on the social life and poli- 
tics of all time; and therefore He seeks Jerusalem, 
living now no longer the life of the poet by the lake- 
side, but of the harassed public man working out, 
amid a thousand cares, a new reconstruction of society. 

So far it is not difficult to interpret Christ’s action; 
but when we come to the actual words used by Christ 
in this incident, we are conscious of considerable dif- 
ficulty. Christ has come to Jerusalem, conscious of 
the wider meanings of His mission, and of their rela- 
tion to public life; and immediately He is met with a 
political question of the utmost importance, “ Is it law- 
ful to give tribute unto Cesar?” 

There is a good deal behind this question which 
can only be indicated. Nothing aroused in the Jew 
such bitter feeling as the Roman principles of taxa- 
tion, and hence the rancorous contempt recorded in 
the Gospels of the average Jew for tax-gatherers, The 
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tax-gatherer or publican was counted as degraded as 
the harlot, and was equally a social outcast. Already 
there had been violent insurrections against the paying 
of tribute, and even among calm and thoughtful Jews 
the feeling ran so high that the money in the public 
treasury was accounted stolen money. The Jew, 
trained in the idea of a perfect theocracy, had no no- 
tion of the state as such, no notion of civil government, 
and to pay tax to a secular power was to put that 
power in the place of God, and was virtually an act 
of atheism. All this lay behind the question, and of 
course also the plainer matter of patriotism. If Christ 
replied that it was not lawful, He at once proclaimed 
Himself a patriot, but also a revolutionary: if He 
declared tribute lawful, He threw away all the hopes 
that were fixed on Him as a political Messiah. In the 
one case He challenged Cesar, in the other His own 
nation. That is the dilemma; and Christ replies with 
equal wit, simplicity, and subtlety, “ Render therefore 
unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things which are God’s.” 

Now what does that reply really mean? Is it an 
evasion of the question? Ina sense it is, of course, for 
it is clearly not a direct reply. Is it merely a most 
ingenious way out of a difficulty? It is that, no doubt, 
for the effect of the retort was to silence His foes com- 
pletely. Was it a repudiation of politics, and a direct 
refusal to have anything to say to political questions? 
It has been so interpreted by many; but there I join 
issue. Rather, I think, it was a plain definition of the 
relation of Christianity to politics. He had come to 
Jerusalem filled with the idea that in His perfected 
Gospel was a force destined to touch human life at 
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all points, and this question of tribute at once brings 
politics into view. No doubt it was an enigmatic say- 
ing, as so many of Christ’s sayings are. No doubt 
it was a retort not free from a spirit of acute raillery; 
and as such it gave deep offence. But there are at 
least two perfectly plain and positive elements in it, 
and let us look at these. What are these positive ele- 
ments? 

I. The first is a recognition of the state as such, 
and of duty to the state. 

II. The second is, that civil and political duty is 
bracketed with religious and moral duty. 

The first great positive element is that Christ rec- 
ognises duty to the state as such; men are to render 
unto Czesar the things that are Cesar’s. The state 
represents that organised order without which society 
could not hold together for a single day. Man is not 
an individual only, but a social unit. It is not per- 
mitted to man to arrange his life as he will apart from 
society. If all men did this, or if any considerable 
body of men did this, the result would be general 
anarchy. You cannot, for example, make taxation 
optional. A government does certain things for the 
whole community, and it is only fair that the whole 
community should pay. Cesar may represent force, 
but he also represents social order. The Jew may 
hate Czsar, but it is obvious enough that Cesar had 
done something even for the Jew, for the Roman 
power was the only unfluctuating force that provided 
social security amid the endless feuds and rivalries of 
Judea. That is Christ’s first statement, and it is re- 
peated with even stronger emphasis by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans, “ Let every soul be subject 
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unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of 
God; the powers that be are ordained by God. Who- 
soever therefore resisteth the power resisteth the ord- 
nance of God.” And this statement is further elu- 
cidated by Paul’s own attitude to those of his own con- 
verts who were direct servants of the state. There 
were soldiers among the early Christian converts in 
Rome, but we do not find that Paul raised any objec- 
tion to their calling. He certainly never called on 
them to lay down their arms, never counselled mutiny 
or insurrection, never hinted that their service to 
Christianity released them from their services to the 
state. Both in Christ’s words and in Paul’s there is 
one perfectly clear thought expressed; that the gov- 
ernment or the state is a divine institution; that the 
Christian religion does not release us from these obli- 
gations; that even a faulty state or government is 
better than none, as order even of the most rudi- 
mentary kind is better than anarchy. Czesar may rep- 
resent force, but he also represents order, and there- 
fore we render unto Cesar the things which are 
Czesar’s. 

But it will be said, what is that but a miserable 
counsel of opportunism? Carry out a doctrine such 
as this to its logical conclusion, and it would mean an 
immoral acquiescence in the most debased despotism 
that ever cursed the earth with its lust and cruelty. 
It is practically the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, that stupid insult to the conscience and intel- 
lect of a free people, against which England rose long 
ago, and to destroy which England spilt her best blood 
upon the battlefield. You are to pay your taxes, and 
ask no questions forsooth, simply because a govern- 
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ment represents order. You are to take no account 
of whether a government is good or bad, whether a 
tax be just or unjust; you are simply to submit. Is 
this all that the Galilean was to teach us? Is this all 
that the application of the Christian spirit to politics 
means? If it be, better far that this Gospel had re- 
mained in Galilee; that it had simply been counted 
among the poems of the world, soothing and interest- 
ing us, but scarcely instructing us; for this mode of 
applying the Galilean Gospel to political conditions 
is simply disastrous. 

But it is not all; for there is a second positive ele- 
ment in Christ’s saying, you are to render not only to 
Cesar, but to God the things that are God’s. Christ 
joins civic duty with moral and religious duty, and it 
is here that we discover the real subtlety of a reply 
which appears at first sight so almost childishly simple. 
You may say, but even with this addenda the saying 
does not take us very far. It drifts back again to that 
very quietism and other-worldliness that you con- 
demn. We pay our taxes, submit to our despots, se- 
cure a quiet life, and seek our peaceful Galilee where 
we can render unto God the worship and love of our 
souls, which are His. It is possible to interpret the 
words thus, no doubt, but you will observe that the 
Pharisees to whom they were addressed did not so 
interpret them. They were not deceived by the ap- 
parent simplicity of the reply; they perceived its sub- 
tlety, its wide range of application, its permeating 
significance, and they marvelled, and asked Him no 
more questions. What was that range of application, 
then? In what way does the second clause of Christ’s 
saying modify the first, and illumine it, and make the 
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whole speech a summary of what Christianity is in re- 
lation to politics? 

Let me try to put this matter as plainly as I can, 
and in order to do so I will put it by way of proposi- 
tion. 

My first proposition is, that the man who renders to 
God the things that are His, unconsciously introduces 
into politics a higher meaning. There is a mean way 
of regarding politics and a high way; the mean way 
is to see in them nothing but human institutions; the 
high way is to see them as the vehicles of a Divine 
force, by which the world is divinely governed. It is 
only the religious man who will ever look at politics 
in the latter way. It is only the man who has from 
his heart and conscience, with full integrity and sin- 
cerity, rendered unto God the things that are His, who 
will ever regard politics in a thoroughly high and 
noble spirit. And hence the need for religious men 
in political life, men who read their Bibles before they 
go to the House of Commons as Cromwell did, men 
who pray in their Cabinet Councils as Lincoln did, 
men who present, as Lord Rosebery has put it, “ That 
most formidable and terrible of all combinations, the 
practical mystic,” combining all the energy of the 
man of action with close communion with the super- 
natural and the celestial. We want saints in politics 
as well as theology; we want them even more in the 
political arena than the theological; and without such 
men politics will never rise above the realm of personal 
egotism, personal ambition, and party advantage. 

My second proposition is rather, perhaps, a corol- 
lary than a proposition; it is that the higher politics 
are only reached by way of religion. The utter mean- 
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ness and contempt to which our political debates have 
sunk of late is due to one cause only, the lack of firm 
religious faith among our politicians. We read, alas, 
column after column of acrimonious retort, recrimina- 
tion, vituperation; but how seldom is that great mag- 
nanimous note struck, to which our ears were accus- 
tomed in the earlier days of the last century. How 
seldom do we see broad eternal principles emerging 
from the flood of talk, principles that make an irre- 
sistible appeal to the universal conscience. We hear 
much of Cesar and the things that belong to Cesar; 
how little of God and the things that belong to God! 
But Christ’s word remains, and when the things be- 
longing to God drop out of politics, nothing can save 
them from corruption. The irreligious, and the re- 
ligiously indifferent politician, can manage to attain 
a little human platform from which he sees the things 
that belong to Cesar well enough; but those great 
heights of thought from which the Divine element 
working in human things is seen, those lofty table- 
lands of truth “to which our God Himself is sun and 
moon,” are forever inaccessible to him; they are 
reached only by the man who guides his life in the 
fear and love of God. 

Again, if we do indeed give to God the things that 
are His, that very action must imply in the long run 
a political life in the Christian. For what are the 
things God demands of us? Not prayer alone, or wor- 
ship, or sedulous spiritual culture; but justice, human- 
ity, integrity, rectitude, and these not in our private 
capacity alone, but as citizens. A man may be ever 
so just and upright in his own private capacity; but 
if he is indifferent to the cause of public and general 
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justice, he is really unjust. A man may be the most 
humane of men in his private relations, but if he have 
no care for the great causes of humanity among his 
fellow-men, then is he really inhumane. To care for 
the things of God really and deeply, soon sets us think- 
ing about the things of Cesar. To see God is to see 
our fellow-men with a truer and more sympathetic eye, 
and hence I contend that it is not merely wrong, but 
it is impossible for the true Christian, to be indifferent 
to the political conditions of his time. That, at least, 
was and has always been a cardinal principle of that 
great Puritan movement, whose fruit to-day is found 
in Nonconformist Churches scattered through the 
whole world. The Puritan never asked to be left 
alone to save his own soul; from the first he was 
haunted by magnificent ideals of civic and national 
salvation. The Kingdom of God was indeed some- 
thing hidden in his own heart; but it was also a mighty 
leaven, which was meant to work through society, 
until this kingdom which he loved, was also the King- 
dom of the Christ whom he served. He refused to 
remain in Galilee; he sought that Jerusalem of na- 
tional life, where great causes were debated, great suf- 
ferings endured, and great triumphs achieved. And 
so my third proposition is that where there is a truly 
masculine grasp of the principles of Christ’s religion, 
there must needs be for the Christian an earnest en- 
thusiasm for those causes and conditions of the 
general life which we sum up under the name of 
politics. 

And then again, just as it is true that the higher 
politics are impossible without religion, so it is true 
that politics rightly pursued should develop the re- 
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ligious spirit. I do not know a more striking ex- 
ample of what this means than is afforded in the life 
of Abraham Lincoln. He, in common with the wisest 
men of his time and country, went into the blackness 
of that great civil struggle, with a very vague percep- 
tion of its real meanings. It was one of the things 
belonging to Cesar, a question of utilitarian politics, 
but it soon proved itself to be one of the things be- 
longing to God too. He went into the struggle—it 
is no discredit to him to say it—almost an agnostic, 
certainly not as a man of any defined religious faith. 
But slowly, as he went further and deeper into the 
great gloom, before his awe-struck eyes the things of 
God were unveiled. He tells us he must needs seek 
help of God, there was no one else who could help 
him. He sees the war springing not out of mean and 
trivial causes as many a journalist supposed; no, it 
was God’s war, God demanding the things that were 
His; and so Lincoln, half broken-hearted as he was, 
finds strength to say “If this war goes on till for 
every drop of blood drawn by the lash through two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited bondage, an- 
other must be drawn by the sword, even then God’s 
judgments would be true and righteous altogether.” 
And when at last the end comes, the great lifting of 
the cloud, there is but one word upon his lips, “ Let 
us pray”; and he and all his comrades bow before 
God, and give Him thanks amid their tears. And 
that is an example of how politics rightly pursued 
develop the religious spirit. Do not talk of the hard- 
ening effect of politics, the corrupting, belittling ef- 
fect of politics; they only corrupt the corrupt, and are 
little only to the little-minded. Politics in the hands 
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of a Lincoln or a Cromwell become the weapon of vast 
national regeneration, and they do so, because the 
men themselves are regenerate. Seek first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness; give to God the 
things that are God’s, and you will soon discern a 
divineness in the things that belong to Cesar. 

And that makes a fifth proposition clear; that 
Christ’s method is really the only true method by 
which you can remedy the wrongs that too often are 
covered by Cesarism. If you give God all that be- 
longs to Him, you will find before long that you can- 
not give Cesar all that he claims. You will pay your 
tax, but that is a small matter unworthy of considera- 
tion. But suppose Cesar demands your conscience, 
you will then say, “ No, that is God’s, I cannot give 
it.’ And so these very Christians to whom Paul 
wrote, did respect the power; they paid their taxes; 
they fought as soldiers; they behaved as good citizens; 
but when it came to dropping a grain of incense on 
the altar fires of Jove, that they would not do. They 
made the great refusal of life at the price of principle; 
and by that act they inaugurated the kingdom of a 
spiritual liberty. And thus without becoming revolu- 
tionists, they achieved the greatest revolution in his- 
tory; avoiding anarchy, and any course of conduct 
that led to anarchy, the old order of society dissolved 
before the new force they introduced; seeking no 
power they became all-powerful; and the secret of 
that tremendous triumph which in three short cen- 
turies replaced paganism by Christianity, was that they 
did the two things Christ told them to do; they gave 
Cesar the things due to him, they also gave to God 
the things that were God’s, 
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And now what is the practical application of these 
truths to our own lives? 

My main application is this: an appeal for a fresh 
recognition on our part of the duty of religious peo- 
ple in respect to politics. Christianity has many subtle 
and perilous forces to contend against; but there is 
none so subtle and perilous, as that mischievous other- 
worldliness, which is so absorbed in visions of a life to 
come, that it is indifferent to the march of events in 
the life that is. In the greatest periods of human 
activity, when religion meant most to men, we find 
no trace of this tendency. We all remember the great 
saying of Cromwell’s that “events were God work- 
ing,” and the noble declaration of William the Silent, 
that he entered on his great life-work conscious of the 
fact that he had made his alliance with the King of 
kings. In those days men had no scruple in invoking 
God as their ally in the great struggles which they 
undertook. The name of God is still heard in politics, 
no doubt, but not often. We have heard it in the hour 
of national distress; we have heard it in the hour of 
national deliverance; then the most careless realises 
that God does still work through events. That is the 
right note to strike, and would we had heard it oftener. 
And if we would not have politics drift into the hands 
of mere adventurers, that note must be struck, and 
not now and again, in moments of victory, but always. 
To every young man I say, It is your duty to take 
the deepest interest in all that concerns your country, 
to judge and measure all the great movements of your 
time with intelligence and conscience, to interpret re- 
ligion in a broad spirit, not as a personal perquisite 
of the soul, but as a living force, capable of operating 
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in every department of life; to take your personal re- 
sponsibility as a citizen, and not to delegate it to any 
governing class; for in thus acting you are only ren- 
dering unto God the things that are God’s. 

A good deal of our popular talk to-day, in so far as 
it has any meaning, seems to imply that a man cannot 
be both a patriot and a Christian, and that he outrages 
the Christian spirit, if he so much as dares to speak of 
the Empire. Surely when we talk thus, we have for- 
gotten men like Havelock, and John Lawrence, and 
Gordon. These men were Christians, but they were 
not the less patriots and great soldiers. And such men 
there have always been in the Christian annals, and 
it shows a lack of historic perspective when we can 
frame so narrow a theory of Christianity that these and 
such as these are tacitly excluded by it. But Christ’s 
Christianity does not exclude them. On the day He 
left Galilee the broader Gospel began; and He made it 
plain that to render unto Cesar the things which were 
Cesar’s did not exclude the possibility of rendering 
unto God also the things that were God’s. 

And if some of you are truly convinced that the 
trend of much in modern politics is evil, then remem- 
ber that there is but one sure remedy for the evil; 
raise the general average of national character, and 
the evil will dissolve and disappear. Ask yourself 
whether you have indeed rendered unto God the things 
that are God’s; and then, if you have, by your exam- 
ple and influence teach others how to do it. The 
politics of a nation are strictly regulated by the char- 
acter of a nation. Your politics will not rise above 
the general level of national character any more than 
water will rise above its own level. Purer politics 
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mean purer men; nobler politics mean nobler hearts; 
and from whence are we to look for the inspiration of 
these better things, unless it be in the Church of Christ, 
and among Christians? And so the great poet of our 
age links all hopes of true political reform and progress 
with Christ when he sings: 
“Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that zs to be.” 

And lastly let us recollect, that this broad civic and 
political programme sketched by our Lord, is not 
purchased at the loss of any of those spiritual aims, 
any fraction of that spiritual life, which is the peculiar 
heritage of the Christian. Who will dare to say that 
Christ was less spiritual in Jerusalem than Galilee? 
Who can read His final teachings without recognising 
that as His aims broaden, His spiritual intensity 
deepens too? And so it may and should be with us. 
If our religion is religion at all it will take no harm 
by being exposed to the rough facts of practical life; 
it is far more likely to wither in the hot-house of a 
dilletante soul-culture. No, we must take our part in 
life, boldly and bravely; much as we may wish for 
peaceful homes, much as we may hate controversy, 
yet we must endure the distasteful attritions of con- 
troversy, and the pain of strife for duty’s sake; for this 
was what our Master did, when He left Galilee forever, 
taking a broader public path which He well knew led 
to Calvary and the Cross. He, the Captain of our 
salvation, for the joy that was set before Him, en- 
dured the Cross, despising the shame, that He might 
bring many souls to righteousness. 


XIX 


THE DYING THIEF 


And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on 
Him, saying, If Thou be Christ, save Thyself andus. But 
the other answering rebuked him, saying, Dost thou not fear 
God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation ? 

And we indeed justly, for we recetve the due reward of 
our deeds: but this man hath done nothing amiss, And he 
satd unto Jesus, Lord,remember me when Thou comest into 
Thy kingdom.—Luke xxtit. 39-42. 


i : NHE man was a malefactor—an evildoer—and 

we are further informed that he was a thief. 

That was his status in life—that was all that 
he had made of the precious opportunities of living— 
that was the crown of infamy which he had set upon 
his own brow. He is a mere ruin of a man hanging 
nailed upon a cross. No one disputes the facts about 
him; he himself acknowledges them. A common 
felon—no more: yet it is given to him to be the final 
witness of Christ on earth, and to enter the unseen 
world hand in hand with Him who holds the keys of 
Death and Hades. Friend and acquaintance are put 
far away from the dying Redeemer: even the familiar 
friend has lifted up his heel against Him: not one of 
those whom He has healed has dared to witness for 
Him: the whole world is one bitter voice of anger 
shrieking out of the great darkness against Him: but 
this man confesses Him. The world calls Him fool 
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and visionary; this man calls Him Lord. The world 
mocks and jeers; this man praises. And how unspeak- 
ably welcome and dear to Jesus must have been this 
one tortured voice which still attests Him Redeemer 
when all have forsaken Him and fled—this note of 
sweetness in the wild universal discord—this cry of 
faith in the hour of infinite denial and rejection. Yet 
the man is a malefactor for whose evil deeds there is 
neither apology nor defence. 

The man is a malefactor—but to Jesus he is a man. 
That is one thing which human law perpetually for- 
gets. Who is there who has enough imaginative sym- 
pathy to comprehend that the man on whom the prison 
door has closed still has the aspirations and the rights 
of a man? Who remembers that the harlot once was a 
girl with innocent eyes who prayed at a mother’s knee, 
the thief once a youth who slept the guileless sleep 
of toil beneath an honest roof? But that is what 
Christ never forgets. Thief, harlot, criminal—they 
are only labels: the man is man still, the woman, 
woman. There are lips that pray in gaols as well as 
in churches, and while an act of crime may defile a 
human soul it in no way destroys it. And for long 
hours this man has trodden the same road of suffering 
with Jesus: the same nails have pierced him, the same 
torture thrilled along his veins: for him also there is 
perhaps a mother in the crowd, and a far-off vision of 
the Lake of Galilee and quiet hills and a home of 
peace whose threshold he shall cross no more. The 
world sees only a malefactor on a cross: but Jesus 
sees a man. He does not shrink from contact with 
him—He invites it. He who all His life had seen the 
essential man beneath the accidents of place and sta- 
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tion, sees it still. He who came to save the lost, is 
true to His mission to the last. The law may call 
this forlorn outcast creature what it will, but to Jesus 
he is still a brother: and doubly so, by the common 
agony of shame and death they share together. 

He is a malefactor—but to Jesus he isa soul. Some- 
thing imperishable beats within that tortured bosom 
and utters itself through those pale lips. It is the 
image of God that is nailed to that despised cross, it is 
the very breath of God that moves within that ruined 
framework of the body. For him, also, dying, there 
is the distant vision of “ benign and awful presences ” 
moving on the ramparts of a world unknown—for 
him also as he lies down in “the house of sleep” 
there will be an awakening and a future. Strange to 
think of, yet true: for the best and worst alike 
heaven and hell exist, and good and evil, and faint or 
potent yearnings after God, and an immortal part that 
returns to God who gave it. The crowd around the 
cross does not remember that, but Jesus does. This 
dying thief is to them merely dying vermin. His 
value to the world, if he ever had any, is long since 
gone. He is so much expiring dust—the ruined pivots 
and pulleys of that rending physical mechanism fall 
apart: a little dust blown away upon the wind of 
death, whirled hence “in earth’s diurnal round with 
rocks, and trees, and stones ’’—a little despicable dust 
which no man values, to be cast presently into the 
Gehenna fires without the city and utterly consumed 
—that is all. That is all to them—but not to Jesus. 
To Him the man is a soul still, and it is something 
incorruptible in the man that calls Him “ Lord,” and 
whispers faintly of a kingdom. 
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Look first at the temper of the man. It is nobly 
sympathetic, it is pathetically humble. Men meet 
death in many ways, but the only fitting temper for 
such an awful hour is heart-felt humility. We all feel 
this to be true when we study such a character as 
Falstaff’s. The dying reprobate of Shakespeare’s art 
—adventurer, braggart, glutton, profligate—dies bab- 
bling of green fields—and the words convey to us the 
exquisite thought that it was the twenty-third Psalm 
which Falstaff recited on his death-bed—and reciting 
it, he again became a child at his mother’s knee, learn- 
ing the verses that speak of green pastures and still 
waters. We are told that the whole passage is the 
interpolation of a later hand: if it be so it was a hand 
worthy of Shakespeare, and a thing the genius of 
Shakespeare might have been proud to do; for there 
is an exquisite natural fitness in the episode. Child- 
hood comes back with death to the heart not utterly 
corrupted, and life completes its circle. And with it 
the humility of childhood—the acknowledged need of 
help—the cry to the Good Shepherd—the desire to 
fall asleep on some kind bosom. It was so with this 
man; and this incident seems to have been especially 
permitted that we may learn that that humblest cry 
coming from the passing soul is never unheard of God, 
and that the Good Shepherd can find His lost sleep 
even in the valley of the Shadow of Death. 

But there is more than this. There is another 
thief, who meets death not with humility, but with 
curses. In his intractable and stubborn nature no 
fountain of tenderness springs up. He rails on Christ 
for no cause that we can discover, for Christ has 
done him no harm: rails on Him in mere blind rage 
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of heart, ignobly glad to find one who suffers even 
as he does. For hours that profane voice has spoken 
through the darkness, until upon this other male- 
factor it has had an effect unexpected and memor- 
able. It has made him sick of sin. It has created in 
him a revulsion against the cruel temper that can 
deride the dying. It has set him thinking of his own 
past life. What a fool he has been to herd with men 
like this. And going over the acts of that past life, 
he recalls how he had once called this railing male- 
factor friend; how they had sat together in defiant 
fellowship; how he had admired the violent courage 
of the man; the vehemence of his opposition to good, 
the very intractability of nature that uttered itself now 
in these senseless curses. It had perhaps been a tra- 
dition among the lawless comrades of his wasted life 
to die unsubdued—it is one of the common ethics 
of crime. He had once told himself that if ever he 
were crucified, it would be even so that he would die 
—shouting ribald curses to the crowd who should 
cherish his name as a type of the superbly infamous. 
The superbly infamous—how poor and base the am- 
bition now! And as he hangs upon the cross other 
memories visit him, and other emotions are liberated 
in his heart. Hitherto he had paid no heed to the 
Divine sufferer who hung beside him, and now his eyes 
sought that silent face. Perhaps he had heard of 
Him: perhaps he had even been one of those who 
had stood upon the edge of the crowd and had heard 
the voice that spake as never man spake. Dim mem- 
ories of that voice came back to him, echoes of a 
strange talk about goodness and mercy and a King- 
dom. He gazes yet more earnestly upon the face 
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through the thickening gloom—yes, this is He who 
had once spoken on the hilisides of Galilee, this the 
face that met his in some place of shame where the 
Good Shepherd was searching for His lost sheep. 
Something moved within his heart then—something 
pious and tender—and it moved afresh now. And 
here at least was a new thing in the art of dying: 
reproached, Christ reproaches not; unjustly punished, 
He accuses not; reviled, He reviles not again. This is 
how he would like to die, if he only could. To die 
with defiant courage—that is how his fellow thief is 
dying: but how much better to die with tranquil 
majesty as Christ is dying. A sudden magnanimity 
of nature wakens in him—a sense of the brotherhood 
of sorrow. It is a vile and hateful thing to revile a 
fellow sufferer whoever he may be: he has done many 
bad things in his life, but this he dare not, cannot do. 
And so at last he speaks—and it is in defence of 
Christ—it is in rebuke of his evil-minded comrade. 
The chord of manly sympathy vibrates in him, and he 
cries—“ Dost not thou fear God—this man hath done 
nothing amiss.” And in that moment he sees a 
miracle new and strange—the cross of Jesus is no 
longer cross but altar—He is not a fellow-victim but a 
sacrifice—He is in truth the Lord—and the man’s 
broken voice rises into the great words—*“ Lord, re- 
member me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 

Look again at the man’s confession. “ We indeed 
suffer justly the true reward of our deeds ”—he ex- 
claims. So then conscience is not dead in him, for 
conscience is the accuser who comes hand in hand 
with death. The whole structure of his life has fallen, 
but in one “ruined belfry the bell of conscience goes 
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on ringing.” Once it had been a matin-bell calling 
him to a good life, now it is a dirge for dead oppor- 
tunities. There is no doubt about the matter—he has 
wasted his life. He is not the victim of insatiable 
fate—he has destroyed himself. It is useless to accuse 
life of injustice toward him—he knows he suffers 
justly. 

And here then is the first element in all true con- 
version or change of nature, the confession of sin. 
A man may confess his sin without being redeemed, 
but it is certain he cannot be redeemed without con- 
fession. And is there not an imperative necessity of 
confession in human nature? Have we not all felt 
that it would be an infinite relief and mercy if we 
could find one who rightly understood us, if we could 
find some wisely sympathetic heart that would be the 
refuge of us and of our shame? I do not defend 
auricular confession as it is practised by the Roman 
Catholic communion, but I acknowledge that it meets 
a real need of human nature. It would be even well 
if Protestantism, with all its sturdy vindication of hu- 
man liberty, would admit so much, and find some 
practicable way in which it might be adopted with- 
out a peril of abuse. Who is so wise, so self-reliant, 
so firm of fibre, that he does not feel that in moments 
of shame and wrong, when the coil of evil doing is 
wound round him in a strangling stricture, it would 
be a true means of grace if he could confide his case 
to some pious heart? But, when all is said and done, 
the only true confession is that which finds its way 
to the ear of God. To say, “I have done wrong,” 
is to turn the face toward better things. It is to 
triumph over vanity and pride, it is to open the whole 
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softened heart to the entrance of new life. And it is 
this which this man does. He abases himself that 
he may be exalted. He has a horror now of dying 
impenitent. He cannot enter the great darkness with 
that wild bell of conscience tolling in his ears. Let 
all the world know it—he is guilty. Let them see him 
for what he is—a poor shrinking wretch afraid to die 
—the bravo, the criminal no longer—mere tortured 
man in need of help. And if we confess our sins there 
is one who is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and though this man knows it not, in the blood that 
flows beside him there is the cleansing of all sin. 

At first sight it might be supposed that such a con- 
fession as this would put an infinite distance between 
himself and Christ. We should oftener confess our 
sins to one another if we were quite sure of compre- 
hending pity and magnanimous pardon: but alas, we 
are far from sure. We know too well that friendship 
falters and love cools before such a test; that even 
kind eyes cannot conceal their aversion for our crime: 
that things are never quite the same again: that we are 
apt to find that we have humbled ourselves to no pur- 
pose, and have made love our confidant only to see 
it turn to hate. Love will not forsake us as long as it 
believes us innocent: but that is a rare and magnani- 
mous love that loves us no less for knowing us guilty. 
And with this man there is a further reason for silence 
—it has dawned upon his dim mind as by a revelation 
that his fellow sufferer is a man not only innocent but 
absolutely just. What sympathy can he expect from 
such a one? How can one who has done no wrong 
view with any pity such a life as his; follow all its 
mean temptations and its sordid hopes; enter into 
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the intricacies of its baseness, measure the causes and 
the impulses that drove him into crime? And there 
lies one of the cardinal mistakes that men make about 
sin; they suppose that the only person qualified to 
sympathise with them is a fellow sinner. Never was 
there a bitterer delusion. The comrades of our vices 
are the last persons likely to pity us. They are far 
more likely to jeer at us—to jeer as this man’s com- 
rade on the other cross is jeering now, emptying his 
foul heart in blasphemy and curses. No: if you would 
find a perfect pity you will only find it in a perfect 
purity. Nay, more: perfect justice is the same thing 
as perfect love; and that is the meaning of the saying 
that because God is love He is not only faithful but 
just in forgiving sin. And this the dying thief per- 
ceives: he feels instinctively that perfect justice is 
not a hard but a loving thing: that because Christ is 
just he can throw himself upon Him and that his con- 
fession will not separate him from the infinite holiness, 
but draw him near to it. @ 

And so we come upon what iv the real foundation 
of all religion, the profound conviction that the God 
with whom we have to do is just—just in His ap- 
prehension of us, just in His knowledge of and deal- 
ings with us, and therefore just in His love. “ Janet,” 
said an old Calvinistic minister to a dying woman, 
“you know well there is nothing in you worthy of 
salvation. Now suppose at the last, God should let 
you drop into hell—what would you say to that?” 
‘ Minister,” answered Janet, “I have thought it all 
over; I believe that God will do with me just what He 
has a mind to do. But this I know: He made me: I 
am the work of His hands: and if He puts me down 
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into hell, He will lose more by doing it than I shall by 
bearing it.” It was a sublime reply, and the essence 
of it is the belief that because God is just He cannot be 
unloving. That is what this man feels in this dread- 
ful hour. “If just, then loving,” his wounded heart 
whispers to itself, “shall I trust Him?” And as he 
leans through the darkness towards that majestic face, 
as he waits, but in vain, for any angry word or swift 
retort upon those who mock Him, as he witnesses 
with awe and wonder the spectacle of divine agony and 
meekness, the great thought grows clear before him 
that in a justness so perfect, love will be perfect too; 
that to such a love he may safely bequeath the sad 
legacy of his tortured soul, that deal as Christ may 
with him He cannot deal unjustly, harshly, unlovingly, 
and he cries, Lord, remember me when thou comest into 
thy Kingdom. 

Look at the man’s Prayer—Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy Kingdom. A strange place this 
to talk of Kingdom’—a tragic irony. A Kingdom— 
it is surely not on G vlgotha that Kingdoms are found. 
If any there had been who had once believed in a 
Kingdom for this despised Jesus, they believe no more. 
What is it, then, that the man means? Simply this: 
that those who see the King already see the Kingdom. 
It is of no visible temporal Kingdom this man thinks; 
he is too near death for a thought so empty and so 
vain. Besides, Christ is visibly dying; the last agony 
is near, the eyelids are already closed, the mortal 
pallor sits upon His brow. But, hours since, this thief 
noticed the strange inscription nailed upon the cross 
of Jesus—Jesus the King of the Jews. He has since 
had time to think it over, and to ponder it. In the 
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intervals of pain that sentence has rung through his 
mind like a living voice—Jesus the King. At first he 
could not understand it; perhaps it was at that very 
inscription that the impenitent thief jeered, and in 
truth there seemed room for mockery. But to his 
awakened mind at last the meaning has come—he 
has seen in Jesus a kingliness of soul that triumphs 
over death—and something tells him that so much 
virtue cannot wholly perish. His thoughts are all con- 
fused; he knows not what waits for this King beyond 
death, but of this he is sure, that something awaits 
Him, and something infinitely better than he, the 
poor thief, can ever hope for. Perhaps it is there the 
Kingdom will come—who knows! Perhaps some 
bright triumph will meet this Kingly victim beyond 
the gates of the grave—some ineffable joy of welcome. 
To dying men strange things are revealed, and he 
dreams he sees an arch of splendour painted on the 
earthly blackness, an angel-crowded road, a victor 
passing up to the palace gates of God. Nothing awaits 
him—a dying thief. No angels of consolation will 
speak his name when he goes shuddering through the 
gates of death. It will be very dark there, it will be 
dreadful, it will be lonely. Well! let him put all his 
tangled thoughts into one prayer—Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy Kingdom. He will stand like 
a beggar at the gate, naked, friendless, as that great 
procession passes; who knows but that the Christ may 
see him there? A glance, a sign, that is all he asks— 
claim he has none—merit less than none. To stand 
forsaken in that outer darkness will be too terrible— 
to go to hell unpitied, a thing past bearing; but it will 
be something for the soul in hell to know that love 
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remembers it—that looking back upon this day of 
agony from some far distant height of bliss, the Son 
of Man will see pictured in His heart the face of the 
poor rogue who died beside Him. It is the cry of the 
utterly friendless man, to whom the loneliness of 
death is its most tremendous terror—the piteous ap- 
peal only that he may not die as a dog, only that one 
kind heart may breathe his name—only to be remem- 
bered by the one kind heart he has ever met. 

And so, lastly, notice Christ’s answer. To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise. He has asked to be re- 
membered: Christ says he shall be with Him: to be 
remembered at some distant date, Christ says to-day 
—and in Paradise. Was ever word so gracious? 
Could it ever have entered into the mind of man to 
have invented such a saying? But it is no more than 
we should expect of Christ—it is one with all His 
words. He will enter the other world with this poor 
thief upon His bosom. He will pass through the dim 
ways of Hades with this forlorn creature in his arms, 
and who shall say aught to God’s elect—what fiend or 
angel of judgment shall claim this man’s soul, when it 
is Christ who justifies? The Good Shepherd shall 
go back to the house of God with this lost sheep upon 
His shoulder—first of all the saved, trophy won on 
Golgotha—and there shall be joy among the angels of 
God more than over many just men who knew of no 
such anguish of repentance. If Satan again should 
stand before the throne and ask “ Was it worth while 
being born, being judged, condemned, and crucified 
for this? ’’—then shall the Shepherd answer—“ It was 
worth it all to save this one soul, for he who saves a 
soul from death shall shine as the brightness of the 
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firmament for ever and ever.” And if any of us shall 
ask where and what is Paradise—there is but one 
reply—where Jesus is, there is Paradise. This is 
heaven enough for the dying thief—to see love in the 
eyes of Jesus. And this for Christ Himself is justi- 
fication for all His pain—to find this flower of peni- 
tence blossoming at the cross, to know Himself Re- 
deemer as He dies. Jesus is content to die now— 
the darkness, the God-forsakenness have passed away 
for ever. He has seen of the travail of His soul and 
is satisfied. He dispenses Paradise from His cross; 
and then there is but one word left to utter—a word 
sublime, sufficient, joyous—I/t ts finished—and the 
King has entered into His eternal Kingdom. 

The story is immortal and it melts the heart; yet 
one fears that the chief purpose to which it has been 
put is to justify what is called death-bed conversion. 
God forbid that we should doubt that the hour ever 
comes, either here or hereafter, when the penitent 
heart may not turn to God; yet have we to remember 
that there was another thief, for whom death brought 
no softening of the heart, and not a gleam of good 
desire. ‘God saved one thief that none need despair, 
and only one that none dare presume,” is the pregnant 
saying of an old divine. It is by no means true that 
the near approach of death invariably stirs men’s 
hearts to the desire for better things; and even if it 
did, it is altogether certain that death often comes so 
suddenly, comes with such swift darkness of the brain 
and confusion of the will, that there is no opportunity 
afforded of either thought or penitence. No; what 
this story is meant to teach is something far higher— 
it is the boundless grace of God, and how it comes to 
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man. The property of God is always to have mercy, 
but that mercy is only realised and found by us when 
we are truly penitent for sin. Are we willing to con- 
fess ourselves unjust? Do we turn to the infinite love 
of the Redeemer for our help? These are the ques- 
tions that assail our souls, and no one can answer them 
but ourselves. But if with heartfelt sincerity and sor- 
row we own ourselves sinners, and turn to Jesus for 
salvation, then double-dyed as we may be with evil— 
sinners above all men and beyond hope of man—we 
need not despair; for this is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners, and being justified by faith, 


we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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